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PKEl-ACK TO THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

IK several casual references scattered thmcgb periodical isterature* in the 
biographical sketch wliich preceded my rendering of Dognu et Ritutl di^ la 
and elseirvliere„ as occasion promptedp I have pot on record an 
opinion that the History oj Magic, by AJplionsa Louis Constant, written 
—like tlie majority of his works—under pseudon^in of ^liphas Ldvt, 

is the most arresting, entertaining and brilliant of ah studies on the 
subject with which I am acqualntetL So far back as 180 I $aid that it 
tvas admirable as a philosophical stin^ey, its historical tna^curacies not- 
\ri thstan ding, and that there is nothing in occult literature which can 
suffer companson therewith. Moreover, there is nothing so comprehensive 
in the French language, ■while as regards ourselves it must be said tlmt 
we have depended so far on a history by Joseph Enncmoser, translated 
from the German and explaining evcrylhingp within the domain included 
under the denommation of Ma^c, by the phenomena of Animal Magnetism- 
Other texts than this are available in that language, but they haiFti not 
been put into English; w'hile none of them has so great an appeal as that 
which is here rendered into our tongue. Hav^ing ceitihed so far regarding 
its titles, it is perhaps desiiable to add, frpm my own standpoint, that i 
have not translated the book because it is entertaining and brilliant, or 
because it will afford those who are concerned with ^fagte in history a 
serviceable general account. The task has been undertaken stUl less in 
the interests of any who mav^ have otlter—that is to say, occult—-reasons 
for acquointanoe with "its procedure, its rites and its m^■steries^^ I 
have no object in provdding unw'ary and foolish seekers with material of 
this kind, and it so happens that the present History' detes not fulfil the 
promise of its subtitle in these respects, or at least to any extent that they 
would term practical in their folly. Through all my later literary' hie I 
have sought to make it plain^ as the result of antecedent y^ears spent in 
occult research, that the occult sciences—in all their general under^ 
stariding—are paths of danger wdien they are not paths of siniple make^ 
believe and imposture* The importance of Eliphas Levi's account at 
large of tlie Harms^ and of their story' throughout the centuries, arises 
from the fact (a) that he is the autboritativ'e exponent-iii'cliief of all 
the alleged scieuiccs; (&) that it is he who, in a sense, restored and placed 
them under a new and more attractive vesture, before public notice at 
the middle period of the nine teen th century'; [c] that he claimed, as we 
shall see, the very fullest knowleflge concerning them, being that of an 
adept and master; but (d) that—subject to one qualification, the worth 
of which will be menticined—it Jollow^s from Ids Jong examination that 
Magic, as understood not in the streets only but in the houses of researcli 
concerning it, has uo ground in the truth of things, and Is of the region 
of delusion only. It is for this reason that I have transkted his History of 
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as one who reckons a not too gracious task for something which 
leans toward righteousness, at least in the sense of charity. The world is 
full at this day of the false claims which arise out of that region, and I 
have better reasons than most even of my readers can imagine to undeceive 
those who, having been drawn in such directions, may be still saved from 
deception. It is well therefore that out of the mouth of the masters we can 
draw the fullest eindenoe required for this purpose. 

In the present prefatory words I propose to shew, firstly, the nature 
of Eliphas Levi's personal daims, so that there may be no misconception 
as to what they were actually, and as to the kind of voice which is speaking; 
secondly, his original statement of tie claims, nature and value of Tr ane. , 
cendental ilagic) and, thirdly, his later evidences on its phenomenal or 
eo-callcd practical side, as established by its own history. In this 
we shall obtain his canon of criticism, and I regard it as serviceable, 
because—with all his imperfections—he had better titles of knowledge 
at his own day than anyone, while it cannot be said ttiat his place has been 
Med since, though many workers have risen up in the same field of 
inquiry and have specialised in the numerous departments which he 
covered gcneralJy and supcrfidalJy. 

Before entering upon these matters it may be thought that I should 
speak at some length of the authors life; but the outlines have been 
given already in an extended introduction prefixed to a digest of his 
writings which I published many years ^o under the title of Afyfkrits 
if Magic, and again, but from another pobt of view, in the preface to the 
Dactrint and Siluai of Tfanscsridtntid Magic, already mentioned. These 
things are still available in one edition or another, and very little has 
ti^spired subsequently, because—as a matter of fact—the salient 
biographical facts are not numerous. 

^ the present place it will be therefore sufficient to say that Alphonse 
LouU Constant was bom at Paris in 1810, and was the son of a shoemaker, 
apparently in very poor circiimslances. His precocity in childhood 
Seemed to give some promise of future ability; he was brought to tlie 
notice of a priest belonging to his parish, and this in its turn Jed to his 
gratuitous education at Saiut-Sulpice. obviously with a view to the 
priestho^ There his superiors must l>ave recognised sufficient tiaces 
of vocation, according to the measures of the particular place and period, 
for he proceeded to minor ordere and subsequently became a deacon. He 
seems, howev'er, to have concoi%'ed strange views on doctrinal subjects, 
though no particuhirs are forthcoming, and, being deficient in gifts of 
silencci the displc^re of authority was marked by various 
ending finally in his expulsion from the Seimnar>'. Such is one story at 
least, but an alternative says more simply that he relinquished the 
sacerdotal career in consequence of doubts and scruples. Thereafter he 
must, 1 suppose, ^vc supported himself by some kind of teaching, and 
by obscure efforts m literature. Of these tbe remain^ are miraeroiis, though 
thw v’alue has been much exaggerated for bookselling purposes in France. 
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His adventures with Alphonse Esquiras the gospel of the prophet 
Ganneau are told in the pagi^ that follow* and are an interesting bio¬ 
graphical fragment which may be left to speak for itselh He was then 
approaching the age of thirty years. I have failed to ascertain at what 
period he married Mile Noemy. a girl of who became afterwards 

of some repute as a sculplorp but it was a runaway match and in the end 
she left him. It is even said that she succeeded in a nullity suit—not on 
the usual grounds, for she bad borne him two children, who died in their 
early jTars if not during infancy, but on the plea that she was a minors 
while he had taken irrevocable vows. Saint-Sulpice is, boweverH a seminary 
for secular priests who are not pledged to cehbacVp though the rule of the 
Latin Church forbids them to enter the married state. 

In the year 1851 Alphonse Louis Constant contributed a large volume 
to the encydopffidic series of AbhiS MignCi under the title of Dictionn^im 
ChrMienne. He is described therein as aifciVii pr&fes&tur 
pftU S^inair€ Paris^ and it is to be supposed that his past w^as unknown 
at the publishing bureau. The volume Is more memorable on account of 
his later writings than important by its own merits. As a critical work, 
and indeed as a work of learning, it is naturally quite negligihle, like most 
productions of the series, w^hile as a dictionary it is disproportbned and 
piecemeal; yet it is exceedingly readable and not unsuggestive in its 
views. There is no need to add that^ as the circumstaiices of the case 
required r it b written along rigid lines of orthodoxy and is consequently 
no less narrow, no less DliberaC than the endless volumes of its pre¬ 
decessors and successors in the ^jne held of industry* The doubting 
heart of Saint-Sulpice had become again a convinced Catholic, or had 
assumed that mask for the purpose of a particular htcrary production. 
Four years later, however, the voicie of the churchman, speaking the 
characteristjc language of the Jifigne Encydopaedias, was succeeded by 
the voice of the magus. The Doctrine of Transcendental Magic appeared 
in 1S55, the RUual in and henceforth Alphonse Louis Coustant, under 
the pseudon^nn of Eliphas L^vi, wbidi has become almost of European 
celebrity, was known only as an exponent of occult science. It is these 
works which more espedaUy embody his daiuis in respect of the alleged 
science and in respect of his own absolute authority thereon and therein^ 
Certain later volumes, which followed from his pen in somewhat rapid 
succession^ are very curious w'hen compared with the Doctrine and Ritual 
for their apparent submission to church authority and their parade of 
sincere orthodoxy. I have dealt with this question at length in my intro¬ 
duction to the Afysleries of Magics and I shall he dispensed therefore from 
covering the ^ame ground in the present place. Such discrepancy not¬ 
withstanding^ Eliphas Levi became, in a private as weD as in a public 
sense, a teacher of occult science and of Kabahsm as its primary source: 
it was apparently his means of livelihood. He was in Paris during the siege 
n^hich brought the Franco-German war to its disastrous dose, and he died 
in 1875, fortified by the last rites of the Catholic Qiurch* He left behind 
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him a large sheaf of manuscripts, several of which have been published 
siRCCp and some await an editor. The issue of his life and letters has been 
long promised in PariSp under the auspices of M. Laden Maachd, but the 
fact that over sixteen years have elapsed since the annonneement was hr^t 
made may signify that they are withheld permanently. Possibly the 
executors of Mme Constant p who is said to have married a second time in 
1S72, may ha^ne kid an interdict on the design. 

Passing now to the subject-in-chief of this prefaoftp it is aflimied as 
follows in the Boclnne and Ritjial of Transc^dentai Magic: (i) There b a 
potent and real Magic, popular exaggerations of which ore really below 
the truth. (2) There is a formidable secret which constitutes the fatal 
science of good and evil, [3) It confers on man powers apparentiy super¬ 
human. (4) It is the traditional sdenoe of thE secrets of Nature w'hich has 
been tmnsmitted to us from the Magi. (5) Initiation therein gives empire 
over souls to the sage and the odioitne^ for ruling wills. {6J Arising 
apparently from this sdencOp there b one infaniblCp indefectibie and truly 
catholic religion which has alwnp exbted in the world, but it b unadapted 
for the multitude. (7) For thb reason there has come into being the 
exoteric religion of apologue p fable and nurse's stories, which is all that b 
possible lor the profane ^ it has undergone various transfonnations, and 
it b representEd at thb day by Latin Christianity under the obedience of 
Kome. (S) Its veib are true in theii svTnbohsm, and it may be called true 
for the crowd, but the doctrine of initiates b not less than a negation of the 
absolute tbereui. [9) It is Magic alone w-hich imparts true science. 

Hereof is what may be termed the theoretical, philosophical or 
doctrinal part, the dogma of *‘ab5olute science''. That which b practical 
foilowSp and it deals with the exercise of a natural power but one superior 
to the ordinary forces of Katune. It is to all intents and purposes comprised 
in a Grimoire of Magic, and is a work of ceremonial et^ocations—whether 
of elementary spirits, with the aid of pontades, talbmans and the other 
magical instninients and properties; w^hether of spirits belonging 
hypo£Mesi to the planetary sphere; whether of ttie shades or souls of the 
dead in necromancy. These w-orks are lawful, and their resiiUs apparently 
veridic, but beyond them b the domain of Black Magic, which b a realm 
of ddnsion and nsghtiuare, though phenomenal enough bi its results. By 
bis dedications Sliphas L^vj happened to be a magus of light. 

It ^ ^ observed that all this offers a clear issue, and—for the rest— 
the Grimoire of Transcendental Magic, according to Iiliphas L^vi^ does 
not differ geiiericall3' from tJiE Key 0/ S&iamon and its cotinterparts, 
except in so far as the author has excised here and enlarged there in 
obetffence to hb own lights. He had full authority for doing so on the basis 
of hb peisonal claims, which may be summarised at tkb point, (t) He ha$ 
discovered "the secret of human omnipotence and indefinite progress, the 
key of all symbolbm, the first and final doctrine", {t] He is akhembt os 
w'eK as magician, and he makes public the same secret as Raymund Lifily, 
Nicholas Flamel and probably Heinrich Khunrath. They produced true 
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gold, "nor did they take away their secret with tfiem”. {3) And fiimUy: 
''at an epoch when the sanctuar)' has been devastated and has fallen 
into mins, because its key has been thro™ over the hedge to the profit 
of no one, I have deemed it my duty to pick up tJiat key, and I offer it to 
him who can take it: in his turn he will be doctor of the uatJous and 
liberator of the world"". 

It must be said that these claims do not rest on a mere theory or 
practice of ceremonial evocations. There is no question that for Eliphas 
L^vi his secret doctrine of occult science is contamed in a hypothesis 
concerning an universal medium denominated the Agtrai Light, which is 
neitlicr more nor less than the odyHc force of Baron Reichenbach, as the 
French writer himself admits substantially, but it is dUated in his specuLa- 
lion and issues therein greatly transformed as follows, (1) It is an universal 
plastic mediator* a common receptaeJe for librations of movement and 
images of form; it may be called the ImaginatiQu of Tiature. (2) It b 
that which God created when He uttered the Fiat Lux. (3) It is the great 
medium of occult toroe, but as such it is a blind force* Avhich can be used 
for good or evil, being especially obedient to the light of grace. (4) It 
is the element of electricity and lighining. {3} The "four impondciable 
fluids" are diverse manifestations of this one force, wliich h "inseparable 
from the First Matter"' and sets the latter in motion. (6) It b now re- 
splcndeni* tiuw igneous, now electric, now magnetje, (7J It ha$ apparently 
tw'o modfts, which tend to cquilibiinm, and the middle point of this 
equilibrium seems to be the alLainmeriL ol the Great Work. {SJ It b 
"'ethereal in the infinite, astral In stars and planets, metallic, specific or 
m&rcurial in metals, vegetable in pkints, \itaJ in animals, magnetic or 
personal in men'"* (9) It is extracted from animals hy absorption and from 
men by generation, (to) In Magic It is the glass of \isions^ the receptacle 
of all reflections. The seer lias hb vbions therein, the diviner divines by its 
means and the magus evokes spirits, (ji) When the Astral Light is fixed 
about a centre by candensation it becomes the Philosophical Stone of 
Alchemy^ in which form it b an artificial phosphorus, containing the 
concentrated virtues of all generative heat, (12) When condensed by a 
triple fire it resolves into oil, and this oil is the Universal Medicine. Ic can 
then only be contained in glass* this being a non-conductor. 

Again* here b a eJear issue at its \^uep and I make thb qualification 
because the .Astral Light is, as I have said, a speculation, and personally 
I neither know nor care whether such a fluid exbu, or, in such case* 
whether it is applicable to the uses indicated. It is enough that 
Eliphas L^vi has made his aifirmatioiis cunceming it in unmistakable 
Language. 

Let us pass therefore to the //jsfoirtf dr ia Magis, though I have been 
borrowing from it already In respect of the putative universal fluid. 
Magic therein is still the science of the ancient ilrigi; it is si 01 the exact 
and absolute science of Katiire and her Jau-s, because it is the science of 
equilibrium. Its secret, the secret of occult science, is that of God's 
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Omnipo^CTDCe. it comprises all that is most certain in pbilo5j;>pliy, sdJ that is 
eternal and infallible in religjon. It is the Sacetdot^ Art and the Royal 
Art. Its doctrine is contained tn Kah alkm and it derives apparently bmn 
primeval Zoroastrian doctrine* of which Abraham seems to have been a 
depositary'. This doctrine attained its perfection in Thereafter* 

on ils religiotis side^ the succession appears to have been: from Egypt 
to ,Moses; {fiji from Moses to Solomon^ through certain custodians of the 
secieE law in Jewry; (c) from the Temple at Jerusalem to SL Peter's at 
Rome, though the method of transition is obscure—as that which v?as 
previously affirmed is still maintained, namely that Rome has lost the 
Kabalistic Keys. It is naturaLLy left to our eoniecture as to when the 
church possessed them—from tljphas L^vn*s point of view* perhaps in 
lire days of Diony'sius, perhaps in those of SymesiuSp but not froni my 
standpoint, and so the question remains, 

N‘ow, if these things do not differ specifically from the heads of the 
prelions testimony, on the surface and in the letter thereofp it is no less 
certain that there is a marked distinction alike in general atmosphere and 
inw'ard spirit. About this all can satisfy themselves who will compare the 
two texts, and I need not insist on it here. UTiat, however, in ^e 
iU U MagU, has befaUen that practical side which, after afi the dreamings, 
the high and decomtive philcsophy, the adornments—now goldeUp^ now 
meretricious the evidencej term and crown of th^ previous work? 
Those who are reading can again check me; but my answer is this: 
whether the subject of the moment Is the art of evoking spirits* whether 
it is old cases of possession, whether it is wi tchcraft or Decromaiicy* wh etlier 
it is modem phenomena like direct-writing, uWe-repping and the other 
properties of spiritisnip as they were known to the writer and his period* 
they have one and all fallen under the ban of unreserved condemnation, 
k is not that they are imposture* for £liphas t^vi does not dispute 
the facu and derides those who do, but they belong to the ab>^ of 
delusion and all who practise them are workers of madne^ and apostles of 
evil only. Tl^e adveut of Chnstoanity has put a decisive period to every 
working of Magic and anathema has been pronounced thereon. It is from 
this point of riew tliat Livn takes the disciple through each century of the 
subject* sonsetimes indeed explaining things from the standpoint of a 
complete sceptic* sometiraes as Joseph Rnnemofier might MmseU have 
explained them, but never—no, not once—like the authorised exponent 
of practical Magic who lias tried the admirable and terrifying experiments* 
who relui^ to say that they are true and real, which is the testimony of 
the Doctrine and Ritual, if these volumes can be held to signify anything. 
Necromancy as a science of the abyssi spiritism as the abyss giving up 
every form of ddusion; sorcery* witchcraft, as rich indeed in testimony 
but to hmnan pervetsjty' aJone^ apart from intervention of diabolism be¬ 
longing to the other world—I testily with my whole heart to the truth of 
these accusations, thouijh I do not believe that the unseen w'orid is so 
utterly cut off from iha world of things manifest as filiphas 
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b his mva pamdoxical But ouoe more—what has become of 

Magic? \^Tiat has happened to the one sdeuf^ which is coeval with 
creation itself, to the key of aB miracles and lo almost omnlpolent adept- 
ship? Th^y are reduced as follows: {nl to tlmt which in its palmary 
respects is the -"sympathetic and miraculous physics” of Mesmer^ who is 
^^grand as Prometheus^' because of them; ffi) to a generail theory' of 
hallucination^ when hallucination has been carried by sclf^induced delusion 
or otherwise, to its pirn ultra degree; and tf) but I mention this antler 
very^ grave reserves, because — lor the lift of me— I do not imderstand how 
or why it should remain — to the physical operations of alchemy, wdtich 
are still possible and actual under the conditions set forth in the speculation 
enoceming the Astral Light. It is not as such, one w'ould say, a thauma- 
turgic process, unless indeed the dream should niie^—as it tends to do — 
that fulfilment depends on an electrifying power in the projected will of 
the adept. In any case, the ethical transliteration of alchemical symbolism 
is seemingly a more important aspect of this subject. 

1 need not register here that I disbelieve utterly in Le\i"s construction 
of the art of metafile transmutation, or that I regard his alkgorisipg 
thereon as a negligible product when it is compared with the real doctrine 
of Hermetic my^lidsm; but this is not tJie point at issue. The possessor 
of the Key of Magic, of the Kabalislic Key's, throw'n aside or lost by the 
Church, comes forward to tell us that after (Jie advent of Christ "'magical 
orthodoxy was transfigured into the orthodoxy of TciigiotC; that those 
W'ho dissented could be only ilium*fiaii and sorcerers^'; that ''the very 
name of Magic could be interpreted only accorfUng to its evil sense”; that 
We are forbidden by the Church to consult oracles, and that this is "in its 
great wisdom”; that the '^furTidamental dogmu of LrartscendeoLal science 
. ^ . attained its plenary neahsatiun in the constitution of the Christian 
world”, being the equilibrium between Church and State^ All that is done 
Outside the lawful hierarchy stands under an act of condemnation; as to 
\Hsioii 5 , all fools are ifsionaries; to communicate with the hierarchy of 
unseen intelligence we must seek the natural anci matherrkallcal revelations 
set forth in Tarot cards, but it cannot be done without danger and crime; 
while mediums, enchanters, fortune-tellers, and casters of spells "are 
generally diseased creatures in w'hom the void opens." Finally, as regards 
the philosophical side of Magic, its great doctrine is equilibriuni; its great 
hypothesis is analogy: while in the mcrai sense equilibrium is the con¬ 
currence of science and faith. 

UTiat has happened to a writer wlio has thus gone back on his own 
most strenuous claims? One explanation is—and long ago I was. inclined 
to it on my own part—that feliphas Levi had passed through certain 
grades of knowledge in a secret s^ooL of the Instituted Mysteries; that 
he W'as brought to a pause because of (iisdosures contained in his earlier 
books; and that he had been set to unsay what he had afibined thereb. I 
now know by what quality of school—working under what titles— this 
report was fabricated^ and that it is the last with which I am acquainted 
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to be accepted on its own statements, cither i expecting itself or any 
points of fact. An alternative that lilliphas L^vi had spoken origiTially 
as a Magns might bt supposed to speak when trafliddng in his particular 
'pares, which is sometMng bfco a quack doctor dra:Tibiiig his nostrums to a 
populace in the market-place, and that his later ’ivritings represent a 
process of retrendiment as to the most florid aide of his daims. This 
notion Is apart from all Ukelihood, because it ofiers no reason for the 
Specific change in policy, while—if it be worth while to say so—I do not 
regard L 6 vi as comparable to a quack doctor* I think that he had been a 
student, ol circuit literature and history for a coiisidefable period, in a 
very particular sense; that he believed himself to have discovered a key 
to all the alleged phenomena; that he wote the and Ritual in a 

mood of enthusiasm consequent thereupon; that bet^veen the appeamnoe 
of these volumes and that of the Htstoira la he had reconsidered 

the question of the phenoinejia, and had come to the concltisJon that so 
far from being veridic in their natiire they were projected hallucmalions 
variot^y differentiated! and in succesatvely aggravated grades; but that 
he stiU regarded his supposed uialvet$al fiuid as a great explanatory 
hypothesis respecting thaumaturgic facts, and that he still held to his 
gene nil philosophy of the subject j being the persistence of a secret tradition 
from remote times and suiA'iving at the present day (i) in the tenets of 
Kabahsm and {2) in the pictorial symibols of the Tarot. 

It is no part of my province in the present connection to debate his 
vicivs either cm the fact of a secret tradition or in the alleged modes of its 
perpetiiation: they are well knoAVn otherwise and have been expressed 
lully elsewhere. But in the explanation just given I feel that 1 have saved 
the sincerity of one who lias many titles to consideration, who is still 
loved by many, and for whom my o\m discriminating sympathy has been 
expressed frequently in no uncertain w^y: I hav*e saved it so far at least 
as can be expected; one does not anticipate that a Frenchiuan* an occultist 
and a magus is going to retract distmedv under the eve of his admirer.^ 
more especially when he has testified so much. I feel further that I have 
justified the fact of the present translation of a work which is memorable 
in sc veraj respects, but chiefly as the history of a magic which i.s not Magic, 
as a testimony which destroj-'s indeed the whole imputed basis of its 
subject. It does not foUow that Levi's eicplanation of ph^'sical pheno¬ 
mena, especially of the modem kind, is always or generally correct: but 
much of if is w'orkabie in iu w'ay^ and my purpose Ls more than served 
if those who are drawn toward the science of the mystics may be led 
hereby to take ift^ing as to some of the dangers and false-seemines 
winch fringe thstt science. 

A f^ thinp remain to be said. Readers of his History must be pre^ 
p^cd for nmnifold inaccuracies, which are to be expected in a writer like 
Ehphas Those who biow anytliing of Eg^^Jt—the antiquities of its 
religion and literature—will have a bad experience with the chapter on 

nemietic Magic ; those who know Eastem religion on its deeper side wiU 
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regard the discounie on Magic in India as title-deeds of all incompetence; 
while in respect of later Jewish theosophy I have had Dccasion in certain 
annotations to indicate that L^vi had no extensive knowledge of those 
Kabalbtic texts on the importance of w^hich be dwells so ranch and about 
which he claims to speak with full understanding. He presents, however, 
some of its lesser aspects. 

As regards the religion of his childhood, I feel certainly that it appealed 
to him strongly through all Ms life, and in the rcv'ulsion which seems to 
have fohow'cd the Dodrint and he drawm back towards it, but 

rather as to a great hierarchic system and a great sequence of holy pageants 
of bving syrabolism. Respecting the literal truth of its teachings^ probably 
he deceived himself better than he fooled his readers. In a raultitude of 
statements and in the spirit of the text throughout, it is certain that the 
Histoirc de h Ma^itr. oHers "'negation of dogma” on its absolute side. 
We obtain a continual insight into free sub-surface opinions, iU concealed 
under external conformity to the Church, and we get also useful side¬ 
lights on the \^ity of the author's sliam subrnissions. In this manner 
wc know exactly what quality of sentiment led him to lay all his writingis 
at the foot of the seat of Peter, for Peter to decide thereon, ft Is needless 
to add that his Constructions of doctrine throughout are o^ the last kind 
that would be commended to the custodians of doctrine. At the same time 
there is very little doubt that he believed geraiincly in the necessity of a 
hierarclijc teaching, that, in liis it reposed from a very early period 
in certain sanctuaries of initiation, that the existence of these is Intimated 
in the records of the Mosaic dispctisation, that they were depositaries of 
science rather than revelation, that Kubalistic literature is one of their 
witnesses p but that the sanctuaries were eveiy'w^hcrc in the world, Egypt 
and Greece included. Of all these the Church of Christ is tJie heir and 
though it may have lost the keys of knowledgCp though it mistakes 
everywhere the sign for the thing signified, it is entitled to our respect as a 
witness and at least to qualified obedience. 

I think that Eliphas L^vi has said true things and even great things 
on the distract inns and analogies between science and faith, but the latter 
he understood as aspiration, not as experience, A long essay on the 
mystics, which is perhaps his most important contribution to the Sirijon- 
num de LiU^aiii 7 £ Chr^Unnr, Indicates that he was thinly acquainted 
with the mind of Suso, St. John of the CrosSp St. Teresa and St. Francis 
of Sales, Accordingly he has a w^ord hens and there on the ulterior hfe 
and its secrets, but of that wMch remains for the elect in the heights of 
sanctity he had no consciousness whatever For him the records of such 
experience are literature and mystic poetry; and as he h far from the 
term herein^ so is he remote also when he discourses of false mystics, 
meaning Gnostic sects, Albigensian sects, illmnhjaH^o-CBJlcd and members 
of secret heretical societies representing reformed doctrine. As the religion 
of the mystics is my w'hok coacem in literature, let me add that true 
religion is not constituted by "univeraaJ suffrage'^ {see text, p. 370)* 


PB^FACE TO T^E ENGLISH TEANSLATIOM 

but by the agreejneut of those who have attained in the e^tperience 

that which b understood by attainment* 

In ccndusioiit alter we have set aside^ on the warrants of thb Hbtoiy, 
the phenomenal side of that which may be held to remain in the 

mind of the author b Transcendental Magic—referred to when 1 spoke of 
a quaMcation earlier in these remarks;; but by this is to be understood so 
much of the old philosophical sj'stems as had passed within hb consdoas* 
ne$$ and had been idterpreled therein. It will be tmacceptable to most 
readers at this day, but it has curious aspects of iutexest and may be left 
to stand at its vaiue. 


A* E. WAITE. 
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Magic ha$ been con^ollnclecl toD Icjng vriih the juggleiy of mountebanks, 
the hallucin^itions ol disordered minds and the crimes of certain unusual 
maletactors. There are othormse many who ^'ould promptly explain 
Magic as the art of producing effects m the absence of causes^ and on the 
strength of such a dehnition it will be said by ordinary people—with 
the good sense which characterises the ordinary* in the midst of much 
injustice—that ^^agic is an absurdity. But it can have no analogy in fact 
with the descriptions of those who know- nothing of the subject; further¬ 
more, it is not to be represented as tliis or that by any person whomso¬ 
ever: il is that which it is, drawing from itself only, ei^n as mathematics 
dOp for it is the exact and absolute science of Nature and her laws. 

Magic is the science of the ancient magi: and the Christian religion, 
which silenced the counterfeit oracles and put a stop to the illusions of 
false gods^ does, this notwithstanding, revere those mj'stic kings who 
came from the Easl^ led by a star, to adoie the Saviour of the w^orld in 
His cradle. They are elevated by tradition to the rank of kings, because 
magical initiation constitutes a true royalty: because also the great art of 
the magi is characterised by all adepts as the Royal Artp as the Holy 
Kingdom—5^zwfM?ii Regnmn. The star which conducted the pilgrims is 
the same Burning Star wliich is met witli in all initiations^ For alchemists 
it is the sign of the qumteBsence. for magicians it is the Great Arcanum* 
for Kabalists the sacred pentagram. Our design is to prove that the study 
of this pentagram'did itself lead the magi to a kiiow'lcdge of that New 
Name w'hich was to be exalted above all najmes and to bend the knees of 
all beings who w'ere capable of adoration. ,\ragic^ therefore* combines in a 
single sdcnce that which is most certain in philosophy, which is eternal 
and mfaUible in religion. It recondlcs perfectly and incontestably those 
tw^o terms* so opposed on tlie first view—faith and reason, science and 
beliefp authority and liberty. It furnishes the human mind with an instru¬ 
ment of plulosophical and religious certitude as exact as mathematics* 
and even accounting for the infailibUity of mathematics themselves. 

An Absolute exists therefore in the realms of undei^tandmg and 
faith. The lights of human kiteiligence have not been left by the Supreme 
Reason to waver at ha^ariL There is an incontestable truth: there is an 
infallible method of knowing that truth; w^hde those who attain this 
knowledge, and adopt it as a rule of life, can endow their wid with a 
sovereign power which can make them masters of all inferior things* all 
WM deling spirits, or, in Other words, ajhiters and kings of the W"orld. 

If such be the ^ise, how comes it that so exalted a science is still 
unreex^guLsed ? flow is it possible to assume that so bright a sun is hidden 
in a sky 50 dark? The transcendental science has been known always* but 
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only tp the flowei? of mtelligeace, who have understood the necessitv of 
s^^^itce and patience. Should a skilful soj^eon open at midnight the eyes 
of a man bom blind, it wotUd still be inipo&gble to tuairp hiin realise the 
nature or exi^nce of daylight till moming came. Sdence its nights 
and its momiiigs, because the life which it conununicates to the world of 
is characterised by regular modes of motion and progressive phases. 
It IS the s^e with truths as it is with radiations of light. Nothing which 
IS hidden is lost, but at the same time nothing that is found is absolutely 
new. The s^ of eternity is afSied by God to that science which is the 
reflection of His gloiyn 

The transcendeiitaJ science, the absolnte science, is assuredly Magic 
though the afhrmatbn may seem utterly paradoxical to those who have 
never questioned the infallibility of Voltaire-^that marvellotis smatterer 
who thought that he knew so much because he never missed an oppOTtunitv 
^kughter instead of learning. Magic was the science of Abraham and 
Orpheus, of Confucius and Zoroaster, and it was magical doctrines which 
tt-Erie graven on tables of stone by Enoch and by Trismegfatus. Moses 
punfi^ and rc-veded them — this being the sense of the word levea) The 
new disguise which he gave them was that of the Holy Kabalah—that 
exdusive hentageof Israel and inviolable secret of its priests.^ Themt-stenes 
of Eleusis ™d of Tliebes preserved among the Gentile some of its sjmbols 
hut in a debased form, and the my’stic key was lost amidst the apparatui 
of ™ ever-incr^ng supemtition. Jenisaiem, murderer of its prophets 
a^ prosb^ted over and over again to false Assyrian and Babylonian 

declared to the ma^ by the holy star of initiation, canMJ to rend the thread- 
b^e .-eil of the old temple, to endow the Chinch with a new network of 
legends and ^bois—ever concealing from the profane and always pre- 
servang for the elect that t^th which is the same for ever. 

It is ^ that the eru^te and Ol-starred Dupuis should have found on 
I^admn pl^pheres ^d m tables of Denderah; he would not have ended 
b^jectmg the truly cathoUc or universal and eternal religion in the 
presence of the iimmimous affirmation of all Nature, as well m all monu 
ments of saence throughmit the ages.' It was the memory of tliis scientific 

doctriiw » 

past. John RmiclOla [t ehs lymbolicAl r^rptinn ^ 

dww lilt unity af u^der the 
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and nligiotij absolutCj of this doctrine sumntarL<ied in a word, of this wore 
alternately lost and recovered, wtiich w-as transmitted to the elect of all 
antique initiatloos, \\Ticther preserved or profaned in the celebrated 
Order of the Temple, it was this same inemory handed on to se(aet asso¬ 
ciations of Rosicrucians, Ulnnuiiati and Freemasons which gave a meaning 
to their strange rites, to their less or more conventional signs, and a 
justification above all to their devotion in common, as well as a clue to 
their power. 

That profanation has befalleo the doctrines and mysteries of Magic 
we ha^-e no inteation to deny; repeated from age to age, the misuse itself 
has been a great and tenibte lesson for those who made secret things 
unwisdy known. The Gnostics caused the Gnosis to be prohibited by 
Christians, and the official sanctuary was dosed to high ini Hilto n The 
hierardiy of knowledge was thus compromised by the intervention of 
usurping ignorance, while the disordens within the sanctuary were repro* 
d««d in the state, for, willingly or otherwise, the king alwa>>s depends 
from the priest, and it is tow'ards the eternal stlyiittit of divine rustruciion 
earthly powers will ever look for consecration and for energy to 
insure their permanence. 

The key of science has been thrown to children; as might have been 
expected, it is now, therefore, mislaid and practically lost. This notwith¬ 
standing, a man of high inttUtiems and great moral courage. Count 
Joseph de Maistre, who was also a resolute catholic, acknowledging that 
the world was void of religion and could not so remain, turned his eyes 
instinctively towards the last sanctuaries of occultism and called, with 
heartfelt pnyens, for that day when the natural affinity which subsists 
between scienc]? and faith should conk bine thein in the miad of a single 
of genius. "This wUi be grand," said he; "it will finish that eighteenth 
century which is still with us. . . . We shaU talk then of our present 
stupidity as to now dilate op the barbarism of the Middle Ages." 

The prediction of Count Joseph de Maistre is in couree of realisation' 
the alliance of science and faith, accomplished long since, is here in fine 
made though not by a rtiari of geoim. Genius is not needed to 

see the sim^ and, moreover, it ha$^never dememstrated sin^^thing but its 
^ greatness and its lights inaccessible to the crowd. The grand truth 
demands only to be foimd. when the simplest will be able to comprehend 
It and to prove it also at need. At the same time that truth will never 
become vulgar, because it is hierarchic and because anarchy alone 
humours the bias of the crowd. The masses are not in need of absolute 
truths : were it otherwise, progress would be arrested and life would cease 
m humanity; the ebb and flow of contrary ideas, the clash of opinions, the 
passions of the time, ever impellud by its dreams, are necessary to the 
intellectual grmvth of peoples. The m as ses know it full well, and hence 
they desert so reafiily the ^air of doctors to collect about the rostrum of 
mountebanks. Some even who arc assumed to be concerned in philosophy, 
and that perhaps espcrially, too often resemble the children playing at 
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charades, who hr^sten to lum mil thc^ who kJiow the misvfEr already, test 
tht game should be spoiled by depri™g the puzzle of the questions of all 
its interest, 

^^Biossed are the pure in heart, lor they sliail see God” has been said 
by Etemaj Wisdom, Purity of heart therefore puriijes intelligence^ and 
rectitude of wUl makes ior precision in understanding. Whosoever prefers 
truth and justice before all thbgs shall have justice and truth for his 
reward* because supreme Providence endowed us with freedom in 
order that we may attain life; and very trutli, all its exactitude notwith¬ 
standing, intervenes only with mildness* never does outrage to tardiness 
or violence to the errors of our wiU when it is beguiled by the allureinents 
of falsehood. 

It remains, however, according to Bossuet* that, antecedent to any- 
thing whitdi may please or repel our senses, there is a truth, and ii is by 
this that our conduct should be governed, not by Our appetites. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is not the empire o! caprice, cither in respect of man 
or Godr "'A thing is not just because it is wdUed by God," said St, Thomas, 
"but God wills it becaiise it is just-^* llie Divine Balance rules and necessi¬ 
tates GtemaJ mathematics, "'God has made all things with number, wreight 
and measure"—^here it ts the Bible speaking,*- lleasime an angle of creation, 
make a proportionally progressive multiplicatton, and all tnfinity shall 
multiply its circles, peopled by universes, passing in proportional seg¬ 
ments betw^ecn the extending symbolical arms of your compass, Suppose 
now" that, from whatever point of the infinite al>ove you, a hand holds 
another compass or square, then the lines of the celestial triangle will meet 
of necessity those of the compass of science and will form therewith the 
mysterious star of Solomon.^ 

“With what measure you mete, it shall be measured to you again,'* 
sa5ra the Gospeh God does not strive with man that He may crush man by 
His grandeur, and He never places unequal weights in HLs balance. When 
He would test the strength of Jacob, He assumes the form of man; tlie 
patriarch withstands the onset through an entire night; at the eud there 
Ls a blessing for the conquered and, in addition to the glory of having 
sustained such a struggle, lie is given the uatiotml tide of Israel, being a 
name w'hich signifies—Strong against God.^ 

We have heard Christiafis more zealous than instructed hazarding a 
strange explanation of the dogma concerning eternal punishment by 
suggesting that God may avenge infinitely an offence w^hich itself is finite, 

* Sed amnni t» ft pmdttt '"Hut TlWJU tmst grdfined 

bJI things in lUcEUiurc aiuJ number and wright,"' — Wijidoin 21 

■ Tbe coTiv'iGdtiDCiaJ hltxagram prcsctit^ in pictnrul iyinboUsin the rwt floctrine 
oi the HemiEMsc Emcmtd Tablet: ‘'That which 11 above \s equal to that ivhjqh i* 
Mow,"' It is the ol the mterpenettation of worlda- 

^ AzCordittg to the ZffAdi^*Tart I, fol. IIAk lift, it WM witb tlus ipiardlan an^el ai 
E^u Utat Jadab wTratlcd at the place v^^ich he named P.-nicl Tho anijj?! canid 
not prevai] against Jacob becsiupe the Intter deriwd i^tfenFTtli fr^in the Sapreme 
Light, KfthiT. and IrdUl which is the second |i)T30fitaiL*i Ht therelore 

■inotc Jacob on the rij^ht thlAh, which fjgm^es th« seventh Sfpktfa, ar Neiiack. 
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becaxise if the offender is Imited the grandeiir of the offended beingTs not. 
An emperor of the world mightj on the strength of a similar pretext, 
sentence to death some unreasoning child who had soiled accidentkOy the 
hem of his purple. Far otherwise are the pnerogati^^a of greatness, and 
St. Augustine understood them better when he said that "God is patient 
because He is etemai." In God all is justicep seeing that ail is goodness; 
He never forgive after the manner of men, for He is never angered like 
them^ but c^il being, by its nature, incompatible with goodp as night is 
with as discord is ^ith harmony, and the Jtberty of man being further¬ 

more inviolable^ all error is expiated and all evil puni^ed by suflering 
propartioned thereto^ It is vain to Invoke the help of Jupiter when our 
cart is stuck in the mud; unless we take pick and shovd, like tlie waggooer 
in the fable. Heaven will not draw us out of the mt. Help yourself and God 
will help yotL fn such a reasonable and wholly philosophical way is 
explained the possible and necessary eternity of punishment, with stiU a 
narrow way open for man to escape therefrom—being that of toil and 

repentance.^ 

It is b)'^ conformity with the rules of eternal powder that man may 
unite him^ to the creative energy and become creator and presenter in 
his turn. God has not limited narrowly the number of rounds on Jacob's 
ladder of hgbt. WTiatsoever Nature has constituted inferior to man is 
thereby to him made subject: it is for man to extend his domain in virtue 
of contir uaS ascent. Longith and even perpetuity of lifCp the field of am and 
itsstoni S| the earth and its metallic veins, light and its wondrous illusions, 
daikni^ and the dreams thereof, death and its ghosts— all tlicse do 
therefore obey the royal sceptre of the magi, the shepherd"s staff of Jacob 
and the temble wand of Moses. The adept becomes king of the elements, 
transmuter of metals, interpreter of \isicjiSp controller of oracles, master of 
life in ^ne, according to the mathematical order of Katuro and conform^ 
ably to the will of the Supreme Intelligence. This is Magic in all its glory. 
But is there anj'oiie who in these days will dare to give credence to ^ch 
words? The answer is—those who will study fotTdly and attain knowledge 
frankly. We make no attempt to conceal truih under the vdl of parables 
or hieroglyphica] signs: the time has come when everything should be 
told, and we propcjse to tell eveivlhing. It is our intention, in short, to 
unveil that ever secret science which, as we have £n4Icatcd, is hidden 
behind tlic shadows of ancient mj'sccries. which the Gnostics bctraj'ed 
clumsily* or rather disfigured unworthily, which is reooguLs&d dimly under 
the darkness shrouding the pretended crimes of Templars, which is 
met with once again beneath the now impenetrable enigmas of Higli- 
Grade Masonic R\ie$. We purpose further to bring into open day the 
fantastic King of the Sabbath* to expose the very roots of Black Magic 

* The more umal comment of hSfili: orthodojr in tht I - atm x^odi is 

HiAt a &LII agaiuat iho Infmtto Bnng ii ono oil! icLEitIto culp^tbility^ If it wen suggnted 
in rejoiiddef that it mmt ho one of iTiAnito w f^r Uut Boinv ii 

to&ceraed. It might nat bo moro roa-sonaiile th^Ji the argument, hut it woulU do Tew 
udbragfr to logiCr 
3 * 
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and its frightful realities, long since surrendered to the densimi of the 
grandchildren ol Voltaire. 

For a grerit number of readers Magic is the science of the devil—even 
as the science of light is identified ^vith that of darkness. We confess boldly 
at the outset that wc are not in terror of the devil. "My fear ts for llio^ 
who fear liim," said St^ Teresa. But we testify also that he does not 
prompt OUT Laughter and that the ridicule of sviuch he is often tiie object 
seems to us exceedingly misplaced. However this may be, it is our iiittji- 
tion to bring him befora the light of science. But the de^fil and science— 
the apposition of two names so strangely incongruous—must seem to 
have disclosed the whole intent in view. If the myslic personification of 
darkness be thus dragged into fight, is it not to annihilate the phantom of 
falsehood in the presence of trufli? Is it not to dispel m the day all form¬ 
less monsters of the night? Superficial persons will think so and will 
condemn without hearing. lU-instnicted Christians will conclude that w*e 
are sapping the frnidainerital dogma of their ethics by decrying hell; and 
other? wiU question the utility of combating error in which> as they imagine, 
no one believes longer. It i$, therefore, important to entinciate our object 
dearly and establish our principles solidly. 

VVe say, therefore* to Christians that the author oi tMs book is a 
Christian like yourselves. His faith is iliat of a catholic strongly and 
deeply convinced: for this reason be does not come forward to deny 
dogmas, but to combat impiety under its most pemiciotis forms, which ire 
those of false belief and superstition. He comes to drag from the darkness 
the black successor of Abriman, in order eo exjKjse in broad day his 
colossal impoteuce and redoubtable ini 5 er>\ He comes to make subject 
the age-long problem of evil to the solutions of science, to uncrowTi the 
king of hell and to bow down his head at the foot of the cross* Is not 
virginal and maternal science—^that science of which Ifar^'^ is the sweet 
and luminous image—destined like her to crush the head of the old 
serpent ? 

The author, on the other hand, would say lO pretended philosophy: 
Why seek to deny tliat which you. cannot understand? Is not the ijnl?elief 
W'hich affinns in the face of the unknown more precipitate and fesa con¬ 
soling than faith? Does the dreadful form of personified evil only prompt 
you to smile? Hear you not the ceaseless sobbing of htuiiajiity'' w'hkh 
writhes and weeps in the crushing folds of the monster ? Have you never 
beard the atrocious laugh of the e^ul-doer who is persecuting the just man ? 
Have you newr experienced in yourselves the opening of those infernal 
deeps which the genius of perversity furrows in every ijonl? iloml evil 
exists—such is the unhappy truth; it rdgns in certain spirits; it mearnates 
in certain men; it is therefore pcmcnified, and thus demons exist; but the 
most wicked of these demons is Satan. Mom than this 1 do not ask you to 
admit* and it will be difficult for you to grant me less. 

Let it be otherwise and dearly understood that science and faith 
render mutual support to one another only in so for as their respective 
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realms remain in^'iolably dbtmct. ViTiat is it tliat wt believe ? That which 
xve do not know absolutely, though we may y&am for it wth all our 
stitsngtb. The object of faith is not more than an mdispcnsabk hypothesis 
for sdence i the iiings which are in the domain of knowledge must never 
be judged by the processes of faith, nor. conversely, the thinp of faith 
according to the measures of science. The end of faith is not scicnttfically 
debatable. "I believe because it is absurd " said Tertuhian; and th^ 
utterance —paradoxical on the surface as it is—belongs to the highest 
reason. As a fact, beyond all that wc can suppose rationally there is an 
infifiitc towards which we aspire with unquenchable t hirst h and it eludes 
even our dreams. 3ut is not the inilnite itself an absurdity for our finite 
appredatioTi 1 We feel all the same that it is; the infinite invades us. over¬ 
flow^ us, renders us dizay at its abysses and crushes us by its awful 
height. 

Sdentificaily probable hypotheses are one and all the last halfehghts 
or shadow of science; faith be^ns w^bere reason falls exhaustedL Beyond 
hiAnan reason there is that Season which is Dtvine^for my weakness a 
supreme absurdity* but an infinite absurdity which confounds me, and m 
which 1 believe. 

The good aJane is infinite; evil is not; and hence if God be the eternal 
object of faithp then the devil belongs to science. In which of the catholic 
creeds is there any question coaceming him ? Would it not be blasphemy 
to sa.y that wc bdieve in him? In Holy Scripture he is named but not 
defin^. Genesis makes no allusion to a reputed revolt of angels: it ascribes 
tlie fall of Adam to the serpent, as to the most subtle and dangerous of 
living beings- We are acquainted vv-ith Christian tradition on this subject; 
but if that tradition is explicable by one of the greatest and most diffused 
allegories of science, w-hat can such solution signify to the faith which 
aspire only to God, whidi despises the pomps and works of Lucifer? 

Ludler—Light-bearer—^how- strange a namCp attributed to the spirit 
of dartdie$s! Is it he who carries the light and yet blinds feeble souls ? The 
answer Is yes, unquestionably; for traditions are full of divine disclosures 
and inspirations. "'Satan himself is transformed into an angel of light/' 
says SL PauL And Christ Himself said: '"I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven," So also the prophet Isaiah: "How art thou fallen from 
heaven, O Lucifer, son of tlie morning." Lucifer is then a fallen star— 
a metesor w'hlch is on fire always, w’hich bums when it enlightens no longer. 
But is this Lucifer a person or a force, an angel or a stxayed thunderbolt ? 
Tradition supposes that it is an angel, but the Psalmist sa\^: "'WTio 
maketb his angels spirits; hkminislera a Ikiming fire/" The word ""anger^ b 
applied in the Bible to all niL-s^eiigers of God—emissaries or new creations, 
revcaJers or scourges, radiant spirits or brilliant objects. The shafts of 
fire w'hich the Most High darts through the clouds arc angels of His 
wTatii, and such figurati^'c language b familiar to all readers of Eastern 
poetry. 

Having been the wwld"s terr<M through the period ol the middle ages* 
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the devil has become its mockery.^ Heir to the morntnous fomis of all fake 
gods cast dowTL successively Irtnu their thrones, the grotesque scarecrow 
has ttuned into a mete bugbear tlirough deformily and bideousness- 
Yet observe as to this tlut those only dare to laugh at the devil who know 
not the fear of God, Can it be that for many diseased imaginations he ia 
God's own shadow, or is he not often the idol of degenerate souls who only 
imderstand supematursd power as iJie exercise of cmelty wHth impunity? 

But it is important to ascertain w'hcther the notion gf this evil power 
can be reconciled with tliat of God—in a w'ord, whether the devil exists, 
and in such case what he is. There is no longer any question of super¬ 
stition or of ridiculous invention: it is a question of religion alone and 
hence of the whole future, with ah the in teres ts, of humanity. 

Strange reasoners indeed are we: w'e call ourselves strong-minded 
when we are mdifTeren: to ever^'thlng except matenaJ advantages, as, for 
example^ money; and we leave to their owii devices the ideas ivlildi are 
motJiers of opinions and may^ or at least can^ by their sudden veerings 
upset all fortunes, A conquest of science is much more important than the 
discoveiy of a gold mine. Given science, gold is utilised in the service uf 
hfe; given ignorance, wealth furnishes only destroying weaponSw 

For the rest, it is to be understood absolutely that our scientific 
revelations pause in the presence of faith, that—^as Christian and Catholic 
—our Vk'ork is submitted entirely to the supreme judgment of the Church. 
This said, to those who questiou the existence of a devil, we would point 
out that whatsoever has a name exists; speech may be uttered in vain, 
but ki itself it cannot be vain^ and it has a meaning invariably. The Word 
is never vgid^ and if it be v,Titten that it is in God, as also that it is God* 
this is because it is tlie expression and the proof of being and of truth. 
The devil is named and personified in the Gospel, which is the Word of 
truth; he exists therefore and can be considered as a ptnioii- But here it is 
the Christian who defers: let science or reason speak; these two are one.“ 

Evil exists; it is impossible to doubt it; we can work good or evik 
There are beings who ivork ovi! knowingly and willingly. The spirit which 
animates these beings and prompts them to do ill is betrayed, turned aside 
from the right road^ and thrown across the path of good as an obstacle; 
this is the precise meaning of the Greek word whxdi we render as 

devil. The spirits who love and perform evil are accidentally bad, There 
is therefore a devil \vho is the spirit of error, wilfiil ignorance, vertigo; 

^ It la to ba not^, howtvef* that th^ro was aiockcry of iti kind in the tmddfe 
Buses, that Satan and his eEntssarieA in folk-lan; app«At under iridi£:ulnui 
There u the prQtot>litcal Stwy ot the devil Tiiio gave a cour^ of Lectures on Black 
blajj'ic at the UniveLRity of Salamanca, and damaeded, aa a coaslderutiDo. tbe Aoul 
of one of his tLea^ers; but he waa cheated TA-ith the student'^ shadow. 

Mn his earilier work, Thf Dccthn^ and Rihtal <j/ Trayt^f^rfilaJ ^liphas 

i.evi aiTirms (a) on tlw autlbOTlty of a writer whoin he d«fl net name, tliat llio devil 
is God, as amter^deod by the uTckcd; ffij on anethuT aathurity, that the devil is 
competed Dl tkid'j ram: (c) that the de\nl is the GriKit MaficaJ Agent employed ter 
evil pnrpQsea by ^ perve,-5e will; that he is death inaiqueradirig in tbe c^aat-oB 
giiirmeiits of life; [rj t^uit Satan^ Beelzebub, Adnunelflic, rtc-. dd nut desij^iuiitc 
spiritnoJ: unities, but iogioTis oF impure Bpirits 
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tJiprt^ arr hemp under his obedience who are his envoys, emissariesp angels: 
and it is for tltis reasoEi that the Gospel speaks of an eternal fire whidi is 
pireparfid, and in a ^se predestined^ lor the devil and bis angels. These 
words are themselves a revelationp so let ns search their meaning, gii-dngp in 
the first place, a condse definition of edi. Evil is the absence of rectitude 
in biding. Moral evil is falsehood in action, as the lie is a crime in speedi. 
Tnjn^tice is of the e^nce of Ijdng* and cv^ry lie is an injustice. VVTien that 
which we utter is ]uii, there is no falsity. When that which wc do is equit¬ 
able and true in mode, there is no sin^ Injustice is the death of moral 
bcingp as lying is die poison of intejligence. The fals? spirit is therefore a 
spirit of death. Those who hearken to him become his dupes and are by 
him poisonedL But if we had to take his absolute personification seriously* 
he would be himself absolutely dead, and absolutely deceived, whi^ 
means that the affirmation of his existence must imply a patent contm- 
dictiofL Jesus said that the devil is a liar Like his father. ’V^-Tio then is the 
falher of the devil ? Whosoever him a per^iial existence by Uving in 
accordance tvith his inspirations; the man who diaboHses hunseLf is the 
father of the incaniate spirit of evit But there is a rash, impious and 
monstroiis conception, traditional like the pride of the PhariseeSp and in 
fine there is a hybrid creation whidi armed the paltry' philosophy of the 
eighteenth century^ with an apparent defence. It is the false Lucifer of the 
heterodox legend—that angel proud enough to think that he was God* 
bo VC enough to buy independence at the priaj of eternal torment, 
beautiful enough to worship himseli in the plenary Divine light: strong 
enough to reign still in darkness and in dole and to make a throne of his 
inextinguishable fire. It is the Satan of the heretical and republican 
Milton, the pretended hero of black eternities, calumniated by deformity, 
bedecked with horns and talons which would better become his implac¬ 
able tormentor. It is the devil who is king of evil, as if evdl weria a kingdom, 
who is more intelligent than the men of genius that fear his wiles. It is (a) 
that black light, that darkness with eyes, that povver which God has not 
willed but which no fallen creature could create: (i) that prince of 
anarchy served by a hierarchy of pure spirits;^ (c) that exile of GeJd who on 
earth seems, like Kim* cvery^vhere, but is more tangible p is mom for the 
majority in evidcncOj and is served better than God himself: (d) that 
conquered onc^ to whom the victor gives his children that he may devour 
them: (f) that artificer of sins of the flesh, to whom flesh is nothing, and 
who therefore can be nothing to unless indeed he be its creator and 
master* like God; {/} that immctise, realised, personified and eternal lie; 

» In speaking of and a posAlfale Prince of DarkiiE!^ it is nEiiCa^arv to 
cnr^fEilly. if vr? are p.mfitiBd, hkc filiphas I^vi, within tJic mc^Lsurea of a tbw^' q| 
opposates- Th'i' dc^nitiou of Ovil os the of r^Litadc £a catui^y idumUici^t to 

cover the fjict? -of 'Cxp^rietice: it is that- indticd. hut it is- hIso els mudi more aq may he 
ne cessar y to account for its positi^'e and acUve side. 'Die truth is that positive jtnd 
negative axe on both sides of the eternal bahuice of thimgs poetolated by the t^w ry. 
^ fax 45 it jroe^e^i! is the absence of rectitude, and, w fw iw it goes also* lectitude 
Is ths absc-ace of evil i bat the vital aspects ot ^ckhI and bad have ilipped between the 
Snger^ of debnitton ed both 
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!g) XhsLi deatli w^ch cannot die; (A) Lhat blasphemy which Lhe Word of 
G )d wiC never silence; {i) that poboncr of soub whom God tolerates by a 
CD itradiction ol His omnipotence or pPHerves as the Eoman emperors 
guax led Locosta among the trophies of their reign; (A) that executed 
oriminah living still to curse his Judge and still have a cause against himp 
since he will never repent ; (/) that monster accepted as executioner by the 
SoV.reign Power^ and wiio, according to the forcible expression of an old 
cathoik writer, may term Cod the God of the devil by describing himself 
as a devil of God, 

Such is the irreligiotts phantom which blasphenics reli^^orL Away with 
this idol which hides otir Saviour, Down with the tyrant of falsehood, the 
black god ol Manicheans,. the Ahriman of old idolaters. Live God and Ris 
Word iiicamatep who saw Satan fall from Leaven. And live llar>^ the 
Dixine Mother^ who crushed the head of the infernal seipent^ 

So er>' with one voice the traditions of saints, and so cr^-' faithful 
hearts. The attribution of any greatness whatsoever to a fallen spirit is a 
slander on Divinity; the ascription of any royalty w’hatsoever to the rebel 
spirit is to encourage revolt and be guilty* at least in thought, of that 
Crime which the horror of the middle ages termed 50 ^ce^y^ For all the 
offences visiteil with death on the old sorcerers were real crimes and were 
indeed the greatest of all. They stole fire from heaven, like Prometheus; 
they rode winged ilragons and llie flying serpent, like Medea; they 
poisoned the brcaUmble air, like the shadow of the manchineel tree ; they 
profaned sacred things and even used the body of the Lord in works of 
destruction and malevolence. 

How is all this possible ^ Because there is a composite agent, a natural 
and di^TJie agent, at once corporeal and spiritual, an universal plastic 
mediator, a common receptacle for vibrations of movement and irnages of 
form, a fluid and a force w'hich may be cahed, in a sense at least, the 
imagination of Nature. By the mediation of this force ever>' nervous 
apparatus is m secret communication together; hence come symiiathy and 
antipathy, hence dreams* hence the phenomena of second siglit and extra¬ 
natural ^-isicpn. This universal agent of Nature's works is the Od of the 
Jews and of Reichcnhach, the Astral Light of the MartinistsJ which 
denomination we prefer as the more expUdt. 

^ Sajat-^fajtin the exbteDce of sui a^tiRl rcgtoii, which appajicaUy 

that qJ Thtre is, in his a certain science of Hies t^od. and of 

thlA tb.Q 9 ^ctiv4 blanch is theur^c. wluia- the paadivie KmiuiinbulfSITir 

These divi 5 U>TLS CcHlstiLtltc the clcmcnUu:^' science of the OBtrol, but above these 
thert^ lA one wlikh ia moie /aCaJ and duoj^cr0113, of vL'kieh he refuses to speolc- There 
is no Martjnistic doctriDo cDnccmin^ the Ught, understood as an universal 

Tnedium. Eliphas Bcems to have O3od the term ^liarUnism in a general sd^ae, 
as iMt included the school of Marti aes de PasqiuUly. I^asquaTly, howevet, has uo 
doctrine concerning the Astnil Lights Modern Trench Mariinfscn ha»i read it into 
Saiat-Martin^s rather ridlcnlaus "epfco-nso^cal poem" oruJ]egory* called Lr 
much iis another schochl of expenment might find chctcin a v^led account ut the 
ALasic rccQfife and the mode of their study, I refer to the story of Atlantis, which 
be;gins at 64 and occupies a la^gc port of tbo book. The account of Lhe CSialr 

of Silence la very curious in thin connection. 
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The exi-stepce aiid possible employment of thi3 force constitiite tlie 
great secret of PmcUciil lEagic; it is the Wand of Thaumattirgy and the 
Key of Black Magic. It is the Edmic serpent who transmitted to Eve the 
seductioPLS of a fallen angcL The Astral Light warmSp iUmninates, magne¬ 
tises, attracts, repels, vivifies, destroys, coagnlates, separates, breaks and 
conjoitis cver^'thmg, under the impetus of powerful wills. God created it 
on the first day when He said ^*Lct there be light" This force of itself is 
blind but is directed by Egr^gores —that is, by chiefe of souls, or, in otlier 
words, by energetic and active spirits.' 

Herein is the complete explanatory theory of prodigies and miracles. 
How', as a fact, could good and bad alike compel Mature to reveal her 
hidden forces, how cpuld there be divine and diabolical mirades* how 
could the reprobate and bewrayed spirit have more power in cert ain ways 
and cases than the just spirit, which is in truth so powerful in simplicity 
and wisdom, unless we postulate an instrument which all can use, upon 
certain condit ions, but some for the great good an d others for the great e^dl? 

Pharaoh's magicians accomplished at first the same miracles as 
Moses. The instrument which they used was therefore the same; the 
inspiration alone differed; when they confessed themselves conquered, 
they proclaimed that, for them^ human powers had reached their limit, 
and that there must be something superhuman in Sfoses.“ This took place 
in Egypt, that mother of magical bltiations, that land where it was all 
ciccLilt science, biemrehic and sacred mstmetion. Was it, however, more 
difficult to make flies appear tlian frogs? No. assuredly; but the magicians 
knew^ that the fluidic projection by wliich the eyes are biologised cannot 
proceed beyond certain bounds, and these had been passed already by Moses." 

A particular phenomenon occurs when the brain is congested or over¬ 
charge by Astral Light; sight is turned inward, instead Of outward; 
night falls on the external and real world, while fantastic brilliance shines 
on the w'orld of dreams; even the physical eyes experience a slight quiver¬ 
ing and turn up inside the lids. The soul then perceives by means of images 
the reflection of its impresaioris and thoughts. Tlib is to say that the 
analogy subsisting betw-een idea and form attracts in the Astral Light a 
refiecLion representing that form^ configuration being the essence of the 
vital light; it is the universal imagination, of which each of us appropriates 
a lesser or greater part according to oiir grade of senrifaihty and memory. 
Therein is the source of all apparitions, all extraordinary visions and all 
the intuitive phenomena peculiar to madness or ecstasy. 

The appropriation or assimilatiort of the light by ciaii^^oyant sensibility 
b one of the greatest phenomena which can be studied by science. It may 

* If the w&rI 15 of Creek origin it seems to Goniiect with the id-aa watcJim 
rattier th^n Iea4er5. tif- 6 ^p^yopo? - Vigil, in the SqJtnagjnt 

KAhalistic explanation is b) that Egyptian Itlagic was real Magic: (&) that 
its wisdoin was of t he lo-wcmtcKtt degteo only: (c) t!i,-it it waj overcome by the sup*rinr 
djcgree!^, by vrhich the sttpent abov^. or Metatron, dominates tlie sripent below, 
naiuely, Sainael. Zekar^ I^rt II, fol. 

* Ejsevfhcrt Ltiphas Ldvi that Phonujli'i ma^cians refused lAther thm 

failed and that the prodoction of ilbci* beneath the dignity of their Ma^. 
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be midcrstood in a. day to cotnc tliat seeing is actually speaiciiig and tHat 
the consciousness of light is a hv-iUglit of eternal life in being. TUe word of 
God Himself, Who creates light, and is uttered by all intelligence that con¬ 
ceives of forms and seeks to visualise them, "Let there be light," Light in 
the mode of brightness exists only for eyes which look thereon, and the 
soul enamoured vvith the pageant of universal beauty, ^d fixing its 
attention on that InminotLS script of the endless book which is called things 
manifet, seems to cry on its own I>art, as God at the dawn of the first 
day, the snbliine and creative w^ords: Fiat Ihx. 

We do not aU sec with the same eyes, and creation is not for aU the 
same in colour and form. Our brain is a book printed within and without, 
and with the smahest degree of excitement, the wilting becomes blurred, 
as occurs continually in cases of intoxication and maL-dness.^ Dream then 
triumplis over real life and plunges reason in a steep which knows no 
waking. This condition of hanueinalion has its degrees; all passions ^ 
intoxications; all cnthusiEksms are comparative and graduated nmni^. 
The lover sees only infinite perfections encompassing that object by which 
he is fascinated, Eut, unhappy infatuation of voluptuaries, tomorrow this 
odour of wine which allures him will become a repugnant remmisceiioej 
causing a thousand loathings and a thousand disgusts. 

To understand the use of this force, but never to be obses^ and 
nev'er overcome thereby^ is to trample on the serpent s head, and it 
whidi w-c learn from the Magic of Light; in such secrets ^ centred all 
mysteries of magnetisnij which name can indeed be applied to the who e 
practical part of antique Transcendental Magic. Magnetism is the 
of miracles* but it is this for initiates onl^' I and umnstyucted 

people, who would sport w'ith it or make it subserve their passions, it ^ 
dangerous as that consuming glory which, according to the allegoncal 
fable, destroved the too ambitious Semele in the embraces of Jupiter. 

One of the great benefits of magnetism is that it demonstrates by incon¬ 
testable facts the spirituality, unity and immortality of the soul; and these 
thini^ once made certain, God is manifested to all mtelhgcnces ^d 
hearts. Thereafter, from the belief in God and from the harmonies of 
creation, we are led to that great religious harmony which does not e^dst 
outside the miraculous and lawful hierarchy of the Catholic Church, for 
this alone has preserved all traditions of science and faith. 

The primal tradition of tlic one and only revelation has been pre- 
ser\^ed under the name of Kabalah by tbe priesthood of Israel.^ Kabalistic 
doctrine, %vhich is that of Transcendental Magic, is contamed in the 
Seph^r Yfizimh, the and the Talmud.^ According to this doctrine. 


1 It should be mentioned tiiat tllW enunlcfatiffn in the nrverte 
Bolojgv- and it is not, u it h^pfrfiis. even id accordance rnth may be 

tTTuditiodaJ clironnlof^. anti fiSipliaii k^vi hiroclf 

qucntlv—that the the TStuTi 

S in itk root matter a Eltcral ntconl Of disconraK delivered by ^ 1*^' 

lUtCT the fall of Jenmacm, .v.d. "d. The Jerusalem and Babylon Talmuds arc ad- 
mittedly of jome coniujicL 
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the absolute is Bemi, and therein is the Word, which expres^ the reason 
of Being and of life. The principle therefore is that Being is teing, n'HK 

TT'nH. In the beginping the Word means that it has b^n 

and shaQ be; and dus is reason which speaks. In the beginning was the 
Word. Ihe Word is the reason of belief, and therein also is the expression 
of ihat faith which gives life to science. The Word, or Logos, is the well- 
spring of logic. Jesus is the Incarnate Word. The concord of reason with 
faith, of science with belief, of authority with hberty. Has become in these 
modern days the real enigma of the sphinx. Coincidentally with this gr^t 
problem there has come forward that which concerns the respective rights 
of man and woman. This was inevitable, for between the several terms of a 
great and supreme question there is a constant analog>'. and the difficidtira, 
lUcc thfi oQTfcspoddcnces, sjie irtiransibly the s^uoc. The looso^ning this 
Gordian knot of philosophy and modem poliUcs is rendered apparently 
paradoxical, because in order to effect an agreement between the terms of 
the required equation there b alw'ays a tendency to confuse the one with 
the other. If there is anything that deserves to be called supreme absurdity 
it is to inquire how faith becomes a reason, reason a belief and liberty an 
authority; or. reciprocaJly, how tlie woman becomes a man and the man a 
tvonian. The definitions themselves intervene against snch confusion, and 
it is by maintaining a perfe^ct distinction between the tenns, and so only, 
that we can bring them into agreement. The perfect and eternal distinction 
between the two primal terms of the creative syllogism, for the demonstra¬ 
tion of their harmony in virtue of the analogy of opposites, is the second 
great principle of that occult philosophy veiled under the name of Kabalah 
and indicated by all sacred hieroglj'phics of the old sanctuaries, as 
bv the rites, even now imderstood so little, of ancient and modem 
Masonry’. 

We road in Scripture that Solomon erected two braaen columns before 
the door of bis Temple, one of them being called, JacAtn and the other 
Baas, meaning the strong and the weak.* ThHJSC two pillars represented 
man and woman, reason and faith, power and liberty, Cain and Abel, right 
and duty. They were pillars of lie intellectual and moral world, the 
monumental hieroglyphic of the antuiomy inevitable to the grand law of 
creation. The racaning is that every force postulates a resistance on which 
it can work, every light a slwidow as iU foil, every convex a concave, every 
influx a receptacle, every reign a kingdom, every sovereign a people, 
every workman a first matter, every conqueror something to overcome. 

* The ttiiraciiQU^ ascrib«d; ta the nimes nflil llLiicfiptioIT 5 on tbe two PiiJikra of t&O 
Tomptb veili he o( curious intfiPftst to mciDbenfiOf the ^Ta,soaic FTatemity, who will be 
tcpiisiltriJ ur vTirijuits wttli they are tiicni4ttv« (atniUoi- It must be md* Iww- 
tver. that tlw explanation of Tivi crrirrisspoiula ucithef to Masonic nor Knballstic 
tii-mixiliElfao AccordiJlg to tht l.'ltter U tSie trit-hnnd Pillar, being that of Severity 

in the scheme of the Sephitotic Tree] it anawierB to Hod. and tlie meanins nttacbcil 
to its flame ii SumtKth and Vigour. /ii4:*ipii » an the right hand, answering to 
OTi iltc Trw: it Eipni&cfi tbe state of becoming' efitabtbihed Tluit which ii made firm 
l;i5t¥r*x:ll and w vr ibe kingdom below ITiii is the late K&batiam 

or the tiflCE entitk-ri iiarA-x PerwTjff 
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Affimration r^ts on nfi^tion; the strong can only triumph becaiLse of 
weakness; the aristocracy cnrmot be manifested except by rising above 
the people. For the weak to become strong, for the people to acquire an 
aristocratic position, is a question of transfomiation and of progress^ but 
it is without prejudice to the principles; the weak trill be ever the 
weak and it matters nothing if they are not alwti 3 rs the same persons. The 
people in like manner will ever remain the people ^ the mass which is ruled 
and 15 not capable of ruling. In the vast army of tnleiiors, every personal 
emancipation is an automatic desertion p wliich^ happily, is imperceptible 
because it Is replaced, also automatically; a king-nation or a people of 
kings would presuppose the slavery of the w’orld and anarchy in a single 
dty, outside all di^tphnep as at Rome in the days of its gra.test glory. 
A nation of sovereigns would be inevitably as anarchic ^ a class 
of experts or of scholars who deemed that they were masters; there 
would be none to listen: all w’ould dogmatise and all give orders at 
once, 

- The radical emancipation of womanhood falls within the same cate¬ 
gory- If, integrally and radicaUy, the woman leaves the passive and enters 
the active condition^ she abdicates her sex and becomes man, or rather, as 
such a transformation is impossible phyricall 3 % she attains affirmation by 
a double negition, placing herself outside both sexes, like a sterile and 
monstrous androg^T^e. These are strict consequences of the great Kabalistic 
dogma respecting that distinctinn of contraries which reaches harmony 
the analogy of their proportions. This dogma once recognised, and the 
application of its r^ulu being made universalli^ by the law of malogica, 
Tfcill mean a discovery of the greatest secrets concerning maternal sjTn- 
pathy and antii^th^’'; it wiQ mean also a discov-eri^ of the sciejice of govem- 
ment in things political, in marriage, in all branches of occult medicine, 
whether magnetism, homcnopathy, or moral influence- Moreover, and 35 ; ii 
is intended to explain, the law of equilibrium in analogy leads to the dis¬ 
covery of an tmvei^ agent which was the Grand Secret of alchemists 
and magidaM in the middle ages. It has been said that this agent is a light 
of life by which animated beings are rendered magnetic, electricity being 
only its aeddent and transient perturbation, so to speak- The practice ot 
that marvellous Kahalah to which shaU turn shortly, for the satis¬ 
faction of those who look, in the secret sciences, after emotions rather 
than wise teachings, reposes entirely in the knowledge and use of 
this ^ent. 

The reli^on of the Kabahsts £5 at once hypothfsis and certitude, for it 
prowds from known to unknown by the help of analogy. They mcogni$c 
rchgion as a need of humanity^ as an evident and necessary fact, and it is 
^ alone winch for them is divine, permanent and universal revelation. 
They ^pute about nothing which is, but they provide the mason for 
eveiything. So also their doctrine, by distinguishing clearly the line of 
dmaration which must exist forever between science and faith, provides 
a basis for faith b the highest reason, guatanteeing its incontestable and 
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pmnanent duration. After tliia came the popular forms of doctrine^ which 
alone can vary and alone destroy one another: the Kabalist is not only 
undisturbed by trivialities of this kindp but can provide on the spot a 
reason for the most astonishing fomnilse. It foBows that his prayer can be 
joined to that of hiunanity at large, to direct it by illustrations from science 
and reason and draw it into orthodox channels^ If Mary be mentioned^ he 
wiU revere the realisation in her of all that is divine in the dreams of 
innocence, all that is adorable b the sacred enthusiasm of every^ matemaJ 
heart. It is not he who w^ili refuse flowners to adorn the allajs of the Mother 
of Godp or white banners for her chapels* or even tears for her ingenuous 
legends. It is not he who will mock at the ne^v-bem God weeping in the 
manger or the wounded victim of Calvarj^. He repeats nevertheless, from 
the bottom of hk heart, like the sages of Israel and the faithful believers 
of Islam: There is no God but God. For the initiates ot true science iMs 
signihes: There is but one Being, and this is Being. But all that is expe¬ 
dient and touching in beliefs, but the splendour of rituals, the pageant of 
divine creations, the grace of prayers, the magic of heavenly hopes—are 
not these the radiance of moral life in ah its youth and beauty? Could 
an^^hing ahenate the tme initiate from public prayers and temples, could 
anything raise his disgust or indignation against religious forms of all 
kbd-s, it ^vould be the manifest unbelief of priests or people, want of 
dignity m the ceremonies of the cultns—in a word, the profanation gf holy 
things. God is truly present when He is worshipped by recoBected soui 
and feeling hearts; He k absent, sensibly and terribly, when discussed 
without light or ^eal—that is to say, without tinderstanding or 
love^ 

The adequate conception of God according to instructed Kabalkm is 
that which was revealed by St, Paul when he said that to attain Cod we 
must believe that He is and that He recompenses those who seek Him out* 
So k there nothing outside the idea of benign in combination with the idea 
of goodness and justice: these alone are absolute- To say that there is no 
God, or to dehne what He is, constitutes equal blasphetny. Ex'cry 
dehnition of God hazarded by human intelhgence is a recipe of rebgious 
empiricism, out of which 3uj>er5titioTi will subsequently extract a 
dc^ 

In Kabalistic symbolism the representation of God is always hy a 
duplicated image — one erect> the other reversed: one white, and the other 
black.^ In such manner did the sages seek to express thp Intelligent and 
^^Igar conceptions of the same iden-^that of the God of light and 
the God of shadow* To the mkcompiehension of this symbol must 
be referred the Persian Ahrhnan^that black but divine ancestor 

* Tliia is the partJcuInx cen^tru^ttcun which is placed by L£v1 on the test* with 
which lie is aiming to deal, and it not really justiiied by these. The ZeAar La^, 
however, a doctfinfr of th* UnknowTi Darkness- Th? Iniinite id Drither lighi nor ^lea^ 
dour, though all Ughtd emanate therehora- It is a Supreme Will, excecUms human 
comprehemiaa. and mure mysterious than all mysreries. Sm Z^har, fart I, 
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of alJ demons. The dream of the infernal king is but a false notion 
of God. 

Light in the absenoe of shadow would be invisible for our eyes, since 
it would produce an overpou-ering brilliaaceequal to the greatest darVn ey; 
In the analogies of this physical truth, understood and considered ade¬ 
quately, a solution vdll be found for one of the most terrible of probleois, 
pie origin of evil. But to grasp it fully, together With all its consequences^ 
is not meant for the multitude, who most not penetrate so readily into 
the s^ts of universal liannony. It was only after the initiate of the 
Eleusinian mysteries had pas^ victoriously through all the tests, had 
seen and touched the holy things, that, if he were judged strong enough 
to withstand the last and most dreadful secret, a veiled priest passed him 
at Ajing pace and uttered m his ear the enigmatic words: Osiiis is a black 
god So was Osiris—of whom Typhon is the oracle—and so was the divine 
religious son of Egj-pt. edipsed suddenly, becoming the shadens’ of that 
grand, indefinable Isis who is all that has been and shall be, and whose 
eternal veil no one has lifted. 

Light is pie active principle for Kabalists, while darkne^ is analogous 
to the passive principle, for which mason they regarded the sun and 
moon as emblems of the two divine sexes and the two creative forces. So 
also they attributed to woman the first temptations and sin, and sub¬ 
sequently the first labour—the maternal labour of redemption: it is from 
the bosom of the dark itself that light is reborn. The void attracts the 
pletium, and thus the ab^ of povertj-^and wretchedness, pretended evil, 
seeming notbing.iesa and the ephemeral rebellion of creatures attracts 
eter^y an ocean of bebg, wealth, mercy and love. This inteiTrets the 
symbol the Christ dcsoendbg into hell after poLritig out upon the cross 
ail immensities of the most niarvcUDiis forgiveness. 

By the rame law of harmony in the analogy of opposites the Kabaiists 
explain ^ aU mysteries of sexual love. WTiy is this passion more per- 
m^eot betvncon two unequal natures and two conltarv^ characters’ 
15 there m love one always who immolates and one who is victim? 
WTiy are the most obstinate passions those the satisfaction of which 
would seem impossible? By this law also they would have decided once 
and for ever the question of precedence betwen the sexes as brouaht 
forward m ah seriousness by the Saint-Simoaimi of our own day -fiic 
iLitural stren^ of vraman being that of inertia or resistance, they would 
Imve ru^ that modestj'^ is the most imprescriptible of her rights, and 
henc® tl^t she must neither perform nor desire anything demanding a 
s^pes of masculine boldness. Nature has othervi'ise prowded to thisend by 
pnng her a soft voice, not to be heard in large assembUcs. unless raised 
o a ndiciuo^ty discordant pitch. She who ^^tjuld aspire to the functions 
of the opposite sex must forfeit thereby the prerogatives of her own. We 
kMW not to what point she may arrive in the rulmg of men, but it is 
ce^aui at kast that in teaching it she will lose the love of men and, that 
which Will be more cruel for her. the love of ehildrea. 
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The conjugJ law of the KabaHsts^ furnishes further, by anaJogy, a 
solutidii of the most iiitcrestbig and dMcult problem o\ modeni pliilo- 
sophy^ being the agreement betw'een reason and faith, authority and 
liberty of consdenoe* sdcizee and bcHeh If sdonce be the belief 
b the moon—a reflection of day amidst night. Faitb is the supplement of 
reason in the darkness left by science hdore and bt^hind it. It emanates 
from reason but can neither be confounded thcre^vith nor bring it to 
confusion. The trespasses of reason upon faith or of faith upon reason are 
eclipses of stin or moon. \\T?eii they come about^ both source and reflector 
of light are rendered useless. 

Science perbhes on accoun t of systems which are no otlier than beliefs 
and faith succumbs to reason. In order to sustam the edifleep the tw*o 
pillars of the temple mnst be |naiallel and separate^ UTien they are brought 
by farce together, as SamsOR brought themp they are tfiro™ down, and 
the whole building collapses on the bliiiiJ zealot or revolutionary^ whose 
personal or national resentment has destined him beforehand to death. 
The struggles between the spiritual and tempoetd powers at all periods 
of hmnanity have been quarrels over domestic management. The papacy 
has been a jealous mother> seeking to supplant a husband in the temporal 
power, and she has lost the confidence of her chOdren^ while the tcnipomJ 
power m its usurpation of the priesthood is not less ridiculous than a man 
who should pretend to know better thiui a mother how to manage the 
home and aursety'. Tlie English, /or example, tvm the moral and religious 
point of i-iew, are like children swaddled by men, as may appreciate 
by their spleen and duUnes. 

If religious doctrine is compariible to a nurse's Story, on the under¬ 
standing that it is ingenious and bencfldal moraJly, it is perfectly true 
for the child^ and the father would be very'* foolish to contradict it. Give 
therefore to mothers a monopoly in tales of fagricp hi songs and household 
solicitudes. Maternity is a type of the priesthcodSp and it is because the 
Church must be a mother only that the catholic priest renounces the 
right o( man and transfers in advance to hersetf his claim on fatherhood. 
It must never be forgotten that the papacy is either nothing or that it is 
the universal mother. It may be even that Pope Joan, out of which 
prolcstants have constructed a tale of scandal, isonly an uigenioos allegory^ 
and when sovereign pontiffs have ill-used Emperois and Kings ft has been 
Pope Joan trying to beat her husband, to the great scandal of the Christian 
world- So also schisms and heresies have been other conjugal quarrels; 

^ Idliphas L^i does not seem sUwr^ys to hive made tins nuMt of bis opportuniti® 
oa tlse ttxts o^ K^baJism and the literature tbereto which were 

avTfciJahle at his period In Latin and certain nioiilerQ liuagyages, including his own. 
Mfl had otbcTHW little opportunity of Icaraing the rftal message of the Zolyiric 
c^-cIb, Taking all the circumstaac^ into coMidflfatiQn, hlA guesses were pmetimea 
very shrewd* and hew and there carry with them the sn^g«tion of JntuitiQiu. 
The teachine of the Zohar on the subject cE «ex poatuia^es, like so much of dgetriflo, 
a secret to whicb it never gives exE;»w^ciii in fulness, tliougb it ia mces^ 

saniJy UJtisg now one ajad now anolher comer of the veil. It is, however, impoasiblo 
to Ep<^ of it within the limit of a note. 
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the Church and Protestantisiti sspeak evil one of another, lament one 
another, make a show of avoiding and being weai^- one of another Hke 
spouses living apart. 

It is fay the I^balah^ and tfais alone ^ tfaat ail is explained and reconcUed. 
All other doctrines are vivified and made fruitful thereby; it destro^-s 
nothing but* on the contrary^, gives reason to all that is. So all the forces 
of the world are at the service of this one and supreme science^ while the 
true Kabalist can make use at his pleasEire* wi thout hypocrisy and without 
falsehood, of the sdenoe possessed by the wise and the zeal of believers. 
He IS more catholic than M. de Majstre* more protestant than Luthefi 
more Jevsish than the chieJ rabbi, and a prophet more than Mahomet! 
Is he not above sy'^tems and tlie passions whwi darken truth? Can he not 
at w ill bring together their scattered ray$, so variously reflected in all the 
fragments of that broken mirror which is universal faith—fragments 
which are taken by men for $o many opposite beliefs? There is one being. 
One law and one faiths as there is only one race of man—iTTlR htth- 

On such intellectual and moral heights it will be understood that the 
human ir^d and heart enter into the deep peace. '"Peace profound* my 
brethren'*—such was the master-word of High-Grade Masonry^ being the 
association of Kabalistic initJates^^ 


The war which the Church has been forced to make against Magic was 
necfissitaied by the profanations of false Gnostics, but the true science of 
the Magi is catholic essentially, basing alj its realisation cm the hSenirchic 
^ciple. Now* the only serious and absolute hierarchy is found in the 
Catholic Church, and hence true adepts have always shewn for it the 
deepest respect md obedience. Henry Khnnralh alone was a resolute 
protestant, but m this he was a. German of bis period rather than a 
mystic d dam of the etemai Kingdom. * 

■Die essence of anti-Christianity is exclusion and heresy; it is the 
Christ, accotding to the beautifuJ expression of 
SI, John: Owmjs s^mlus gui solvit Chnstum ftie AniichrisUts at. The 
r^n IS that religinji is charity and that there is no charity in anarchy 
Magic had also its anarchUts, its makeis and adherents of sects its 
t^mtiatmgists and sorcerers, Onr design is to vindicate the legality of 
the science from the usurpations of ignorance, Itaud and folly: it is in titis 
respect more especially that our work wUI stand to be useful, as it will 
he also entirely new. So far the Hiatoiy of Magic has been presented as 

h. P? i" or flciuy KLuamtl. is s«tnb.D| v 

LuihciTO persu^a as ddo of thn nwideats of bis birtli, but in fho 
bLg^c cotLHTMTOsn^ he u'ai, he oonld be ooly, catbolk. As resanb the rssolutft 

FMBJSrtiifiW AT.lific that Khun^ 
the rigro, but it ia easy to see that bis 

Uw iftearnation in hemMUT V ol t h*! itrtl.'-iM-rti wn A-nM aKu I AT IT ^ T m 

S» my tTHn^tiidn of Uw 
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annals oi a thing prejudgedj or as chronicles—less or more exact—of a 
sequence in phenomejia, seeing ttia f no one believed that Magic belonged 
to sdenoe. A serious account of this science in its rediscoveryp so to sp(ik, 
must set forth its developments or progress. We are walking in open 
sanctuary instead of among ruins, and we find that the HoJy Places, so 
long buried under the debris of four dvihsations, have been preserved 
more wonderfully than the mummihed cities which excavution has 
unearthed^ in al] their dead beauty and desolate majesty, beneath the 
lava of Vesuvius, 

Bossuet in his magnificent work has shewn us religion bound up 
everywhere with history^ but what would he have said had he known 
that a science which^ ui a sense, wns bom with the world, provides an 
explanation of primeval dogmas, belonging to the one and universal 
religion^ in virtue of their combination with the most incontestable 
theorems of mathematics and reason? Dogmatic Magic is the key of all 
secrets as yet uniathomed by the philosophy of history, while Practical 
Magic alone opens the Secret Temple of Nature to that power of human 
w^ill W'hich is fiver limited, t ever progressive. 

We are far from any impious pretence of explaining the mysteries of 
religion by means of Magic, but our intention is to indicate after w^hat 
manner science is compelled to accept and revere those mysteries,^ 
It shad be said no longer that reason must humble itself in the presence 
of faith; on the contrary, it must do honour to itself by believing, since 
it h faith w'hich saves reason from the horrors of the void on the brink of 
the and it is its bond of union with the infinite. Orthodoxy in 

religion Ls respect for the hierarchy as the sole guardian of unity. Let us 
therefore not fear to repeat that Magic is essentially the Science of the 
Hierarchy, remembeiing dearly that, before all things else, it condemns 
anarchic doctrines, while it demonstrated, by the vciy laws of Nature, 
that haimony is inseparable both from power and authority. 

The chief attraction of Magic for the great number of curious persons 
is that they see therein an exceptional means for the satisfaction of their 
passions. The unbeliever's horizon is of the same order. The avaridotis 
w'ould deny that there is any secret of Hermes corresponding to the 
transmutation of metals, for otherwise they would buy it and so enjoy 
wealth. But they are fools who believe that such a secret is sold. Of 
what use would he money to those who could make gold ? That is true, 
tlie sceptic^ but if you, £Uphas Levi, possessed it, would you not be 
richer than we are? Who has told you that T am poor? Have I asked for 
anything at your bands? WTiere is the sovereign in the world who can 
boast that he has acquired from me any secret of science? Where is the 
millionaire whom I have given reason to believe that I would set my 
fortune against his? When we look at earthly wealth from beneath it, we 

^ Livi has laid prevMtusly (a) ttiat tbe Chaicb vguorcs Magu:—Jor slia 

myst fritlanr ipnon? it or perish; (&) Uiit Magic, u uader&to^ by him, is abs&luto 
Higicn aa absolute sdence; that it ahauld alf rnTW wonliip. 
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may yearn for il as tJic sovi^rei^ felicityp bni it is despised when we 
consider it from above and when one realises bow little temptation there 
can be to recover that which has been dropped as if It were hot iron^ 

But apart from this, a young man w^ill exclaim that if magical secrets 
were tniCp he would attain them that he might be loved by all women. 
Nothing of Uie sort: a day will come, poor child, Avhen it will be tcio much 
to be loved b}' one'of tliem, for sensual desire is a dual ot^\ the intoxica- 
don of which causes disgust to supeiwene quickly, after which anger and 
separation follow'. There wai once an old idiot who would haw liked to 
have become a magician in order to upset the wwld. But if you a 
magician, m 3 ' hero, you would not be an imbecile, and before the tribunal 
of your coKiscienee you would find no extenuatitig ctrcumstanccs did you 
become a criminal. 

The EpicnreaUp on his part, demands the recipes of ihigic, that he 
may enjoy for ever and suffer nothing at all. In this case the science itself 
intervenes and saj's^ as religion also s^y^: Blessed are those who suffer. 
But that is the reason why the EpEctirean has lost faith in religion. 
''Blesfjed arc those who mauni"^“-but the Epicurean scoffs at the promise. 
Hear now what is said by experience and hy reason/Sufferings test and 
aviuken generous sentiments; pleastirca promote and fortify base instinctSi 
Sufferings arm against pleasure; enjoyment begets wakne^ in suffering. 
Figure squanders: pain ingamers. Pleasure is man's rock of fieri!; the 
pain of motherhood h womantriumph* Pleasure fertilises and conceives, 
but pain brings forth*^ Woe to him who cannot and will not suffer; tie 
shall be overwhelmed by pain. Nature drives unmercifully th<He who will 
not wu\k; we are cast into life as into an open sea; we must iuim or drown* 
Such are the laws of Nature, as taught by Transcendent Magic. .4nd now 
reconsider whether one can become a magidan In order to enjoy every¬ 
thing and suffer nothing. Yet the world wiU. ask: In such cak what 
profits Magic? WIuli would the prophet Balaam have replied to Im ^lic- 
ass had the patient brute asked him what profits intelligence? What 
would Hercules have answered to a pigmy if he had inquired whai profits 
strengih? VVe do not compare worldly people to pigmies and still less to 
Balaam's ass: il would be wanting in politeness and good taste. We say 
therefore* wiEh ah po^ibk gmeiousn^, to such brilliant and amieble 
people, that Icmt llicm Magic is absolutely useless, it bcuig uiidL-r^tc^^^Lj 
further that they ’^vill never take it seriously. Our work is addresseti to 
souls that toil and think. Tli^y will find an explanation therein of what¬ 
soever has remained obscure in our Doctrifia attd RiiuaL On the pattern 
of the Great Masters, we have followed tlte rational order of saaed 
numbers in the plan and division of our works, for which reason Uiis 
History of Magic is arranged in seven books, having ^ven chapters in 


** I f it bfi ffucthi while to tay 3<s thfi translatiDa of this dos DUt foUew 

thfl thit the act oi cosatcption—on thj^ leniaJis aido^invoJvea 

fneeriog Thjfl te£t icaidi': Ib pijxistr i /Jc&ndr, maij f ta dQuIaur d-rji #■! 
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The first book is dedicated to the Sources of Magic; it \s the genesis 
of that science, and we have provided it with a key in the letter Aleph, 
e?;^Tes5ing KabaJistically the onginal and primal unity. The second bmk 
contains historical and scKrial fomuLe of the magical word in antiquity; 
its seal is the letter s^rnibolising the duad as an expression of the word 
which realises, the special character of the Gnosis and occultism. The 
third book is concerned with the realisatiDns of antique science in Christian 
society. It shews after what manner, even for science itself^ tJie word takes 
flesh. The number three is that of generationp of reaJisatLOn, and the key 
of this book is the letter GiW/, a hieroglyph of birth. We are introduced 
in the fotirth book to the civilising pomr of Magic among barbarous 
races, to the natural productions of this science amidst peoples still in 
their childhood, to the mysteries of Druids and their mlracIcsH to the 
legends of baids^ and it is shei^’n after what manner these things concurred 
in the formation of modem societies, thus preparing a brilliant and 
permanent victory^ for Christianity. The number four expresses Nature and 
force, w^hile the letter Dakihf which stands for it in the Hebrew alphabet, 
is represented In that of the Kabalists by an emperor on his throne. The 
fifth book is consecrated to the sacerdotal era of the uiiddle ages, and we 
arc present at the dissensions, and struggles of science, tJie formation of 
secret societies, their unknown achievements, the secret rites of grimoke*, 
the myrsteries of the Divinr Comedy, the divisions mthin the sanctuary 
which must lead later on to a glorious unity. The number five is that of 
the quintessence, religion and the pricsthctod; its character is the letter He, 
represented in the magical alphabet by the symbol of a high priest. The 
sixth book exhibits the inten-ention of Magic in the work of the Revolu¬ 
tion. The number six is that of antagonism and strife in preparation for 
universal synthesis, and the corresponding letter is Vau, symbol of the 
creative lingam and the reaper $ sickle* The seventh book is synthetic, 
containing an exposition of modern workings and dbooveries, new theories 
on light and magnetism, the revelation of the great Rosicnician secret, 
the explanation of mysterious alphabets, the science of the word and its 
magical works; in fine, the summary of the science itself, Including an 
appreciation of what has been accomplished by contemporaneons mystics. 
This book is the complement and the crown of the worfc^ as the septenary 
is tlie cmwTi of numbers, uniting the triangle of idea to the square of form. 
Its corresponding letter is ZiiiK, and the Kabalistic hieroglyphic is a victor 
mounted on a chariot, drawii by tw'O sphinxes,^ 

Far from us be the ridiculous vanity of posing as a Kabalistic victor; 
it is the science alone which should triumph; and that which we expose 
before the intelligent world, mounted on the cubic chariot and drawn by 

^ Aeeardmg to the Z&kar, the letter Ahph ia a fiacranxctit of the unily which ii 
in Cod, anil it is thereby and therein tfiat man obtaiiw unitv. Brfh ii the boMs of th? 
work Crtation mnd in a sense aJao iti Jnsstranient. f^resente tJw charity and 

bene£ci^ce wf^ ue the hetp of poverty, designated by tW letter DaUtk. The 
Seiicrs^rf ^d I diti; ire part of the mystery whicU is contaioed in the Divide Name^ 
Tne letter Zein is likenetl to a sliarp sword or da^er. 
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sphinxes^ la the Word of Lights the Divine FulfiUer of tiie Mosaic Kabalah, 
the htunan Sun of the Gospel, that raan-God who has come opce as Saviour 
and Avill manifest soon as Messiah—that Is, as definitive and absolute hiog 
of temporal institutions. It is this thought which animates our courage 
and sustains our hope- But now it remains to submit all our conceptions^ 
ah our discoveries and aJI our labours to the infallible judgment of the 
hierarchy. To the authorised men of science be that which belongs to 
science, but the things which counect with religion are set apart to the 
Church alone and to that one hierarchic Church, the preserver of unity, 
which has been catholic, apostolic and Roman from the days of Christ 
J(^us to our own. To schol^ our disooveri^Sp to bishops our aspirations 
and beliefs" Woe to the child who believes himself wiser than his parentSp 
to the man who acknowledges no masters, to that dreamer who thinks 
and prays by himself. Life is an universal oommumon and in such com¬ 
munion do we find Lnunortality. He who isolates himself is given over to 
death thereby, and an eternity of isolation would be etemsJ death. 


Rlipuas L^vi. 
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CHAPTER I 


FABULOUS SOURCES 

TIIE apocr>TiliaI Udnjfr of Enoch s^ays that there were angels who consented 
lo fall from heaven that they might have intcrcpiirse wiih the ^oghters 
of eaxth.^ 'Tor in those days the sons of men having multiplied, there 
were hom to them daughters of great beauty^ And when the angels, or 
sons of heaveng beheld theirip they were filled with desire; wherefore they 
said to one another^ 'ComCp let us chdose wives from ainong the rare of 
maop and let us beget children.* Their leader, Samya^. ans^rered there¬ 
upon and said: Terchanoe you wUl be wanting in the courage needed to 
fulfil this resolution, and then I alone sliall be answerable for your fall. 
But they swore that they would in no wise repent and that they would 
achieve their whole design. Now there were 30O who descended on Mount 
Armon. and it was from this time that the mountain received its designa¬ 
tion^ which signifies Mount of the Oath- Hereinafter follow the names o 
those angelic leaders who descended with this object: bamyasa* chief 
among all, Urakabarameclp Azibeel* Taniiel, Ramuelp Danel, Azkeclp 
5araku>'al, Asael, Aimers* Batraal, AnanCp Zavebe, Samsa^'eeli Ertreeh 
Turcl, Jomiael. Arazial. They took wives, with whom they liad inteaxouree, 
to whom also they taught MagiCp the art of enchantment and the dilf'erse 
properties of roots and trees. Amazarac gave Lnstmetion in all secrets of 
sorcerers; Barkaial was the master of those who study tlic stais; Akibccl 
manifested signs; and Azaradel taught the motions of the moon ^ 

This legend of the Kabalistic Book of Enoch is a variant accoimt of the 
same profanation of Mysteries which we meet with under another form of 
symbolism in the lii5toir>’ of the sin of Adam, Those ang^, the sons of 
C{itl> of vhom Enodi speats, were initiates of Magic, and it was this that 

» The atcotint which follows mav be cotnpa™t with that which U found, i,P. 
^twtyphi, itt eiiphaa DintioHnairt d* Uiidram* Ckr/tienitf. tniiiltoMd in 

mviirehico to the present trutaJatioii. It disicnbes the legend coaecming the fall of 
certiie ansels as uw o«« Ho rete» to 

of the bohk, and to iho^e m oartitalar which tom the mialtne 

COd«, being (o) that which he uses, nni(6) “ttlt «hkh St. Jnde f** « 
epistle fts an nutlieutk" wtirl(, actually cosipajied by the prophet knucb, to whom 
it i» ainilmtcd. 
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they eommiMitated to profane menp u^g incautious women as their 
instniiTieots- They split upon the rock of s^nse-attractionp becoming 
enamoured of the female seXp and the secrets of roy^ty and priesthood 
were extracted from them unawares. Primitive civilisation collapsed as a 
consequence p and the giants, who t>T?ified brute force and unbridled 
appetitep fought together for the world, which escaped only by immersion 
in the waters of the deluge, wherein all traces of the past w'ere effaced 
This deluge symbolised that universal confusion into which humanity is 
brought of necessity when it ignores and does outrage to the harmonies 
of Nature.^ There h Idnship between the fall of Samyasa and that of 
Adam; the lure of sense seduced both; both profaned the Tree of Ivnow- 
ledge; and both were driven far away from the Tree of Life. It is needless 
here to discuss the views^ or rather the simplicityp of those who take 
everything literally and believe that knowledge and life w^re once mani¬ 
fested under the form of trees; let us confess rather and only to the deep 
meaning of sacred symbok The Tree of Knowledge does actually inflict 
death when its fruit is eaten; that fruit is the adornment of this world; 
those golden apples are the glitter of earth. 

In the Arsenal Library there is a very curious manuscript entitled 
The Boak af the P^;iiettce of Adamt and herein Kabalistic tradition i$ 
presented under the guise of legend to the following effect: "Adam had 
two sons—Cain, who signifies brute force, and .\beL the type of intelligence 
and mildnesSi Agreement was impossible between them; they perished 
at each other's hands; and their inheritance passed to a third son, named 
Seth,” Here is the conflict of two opposing forces diverted to the advantage 
of a synthetic and united force. "Now Seth, who was just, was permitted 
to approach as far as the entrance of the Earthly Paradise^ without being 
threatened by the Kerub and his flaming sword." In other words, Seth 
represented prunevaJ Lnitiatiom '"It came to pass in this manner that 
Seth beheld the Tree of Knowledge and the Tree of Life, incorporated 
together after such a manner that they formed but a angle tree"'— 
signifying the harmony of science and religion in the transcendental 
Kabalah, ^'And the ang^l gave him tliree seeds containing the vital power 
of the said tree." The reference is here to the Kabalistic triad. "When 
Adam died^ Seth, in obedience to the directions of tlie angel, placed the 
three seeds in the mouth of his father, as a token ot eternal Life. The 

^ z^hat ^ys that the Ark of ^oah wsw a ayinhp! of the Ark of thjj Covefiatsi, 
that hk entrance thema saved tlie world, and that this mystery is in analogy with 
the Supreme M>"gteTy. At this pwit there la a sex-iinpiLcIt thron^hoLit the KabaJisfciiL 
commentvy, and the nature of the ^'uabridted appetite” whith brought about the 
deluge is idimtiried with that sin which caused the detnictiod oj Jadah's second 
son, a-i told in Genesis c. mviil Ser Zuhttr. Part I. scctioTi Wbaft. It is 

mtunated alao that the sjnls of those who periidaed in tlie delnge were to be blotted 
out, like tlie ranesubranee of AnnUek Part 1 . fpl. ^54 They will noi even be included 
in the resurrecUen which shall gu before the Ljust Judgment. Pol. At the same 
^e tlw chflstisemcot would havo been suspended had Noah pnivod to Cod iikH 
Moses, but the tradition suppoAb him to have asked unty concerning himsolIL Z^har 
Part III, fol r4fr The Holy Land was oat covered by the waters of the dHtai£e 
P^ il, fat, l^ija. 
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saplings which sprang up from these, became the Euming Bush, in the 
midst of which God conxnmxiicated to S^loses hh Eternal Name—- 

H'mt TT^n^- 

signifjnng He Wlio is and U to come, ^foses plucked a triple branch of the 
sacred bush and used it as his miraculous wand. Although separated from 
Its root, the branch continued to live and blossom, and it was subsequently 
preserved in the AtJl^ King Davdd planted the branch on Mount Zion^ 
and Solomoii took wood from each section of the triple trunk to make the 
two piJhrs, Jachin and Bon?, which were placed at the entrance of the 
Temple. They ^vere covered with bronze, and the third section ^^as inserted 
at the llmesbold of the chief gate. It wus a talisman which hindered 
things unclean from entering within. But certain nefarious Levites 
removed during the night this obstacle to their unholy freedom and 
cast it, loaded with stones, to the bottom of the Temple rcserv'Oir. From 
this time forward an angel of God troubled the waters of the pooh im¬ 
parting to them a miraculous valua^ so that men might be distracted 
from seeking the tree of Solomon in its depths, lu the day$ of Jesus Christ 
the pool was cleansed and the jews^ finding the beam of wood, which in 
their eyes seemed useless, carried the latter outside the town and threw 
it across the farook Cedron* It was over this bridge that our Saviour 
passed after bis arrest at night in the Garden of Olives. His executioners 
cast him from it into the water; and then in their haste to prepare the 
instrument-in-chief of His passion, they look the beam with them, which 
was made of thme kinds of ’ivood, and formed the cross therewith."^ 

This allegoPr' embodies all the great traditions of the Kabalah and the 
secret Christian doctrine of St, John, which is now* utterly miknown. It 
follows that Seth, Moses, David, Solomon and Christ obtained from the 
same Kabalistic Tree their royal sceptres and pontifical crooks. We tan 
understand in this manner why the Christ was adored In His manger by 
the Magi. Let us recur, however, to the Book of Enoch, as greater authority 
attaches to it tlian can be attributed to an unknown manuscript; the 
former is dted in the New Testament by the Apostle St, Jude. Tradition 
refers the invention of letters to Enoch, and It is to him that we must 
therefore trace back the teachings embodied in the Sepker winch 

^ It tlie Rod of AjiiTOD. not tbsLt of wMcbj accordant to Hob. fx, 4 , waa 

plaml in thb Ark of tlte Covenantp to^tlier with tke Tab]« of tiko L^w and tike 
Pot of It ii^ said, hon'cver, most clearly in 1 Kio^ v^iii. tlint '"thermo was 

aottiin^ in tils ark save the two tables of jtanc, wMch put there at Horcb". 

* Wliatever thw date to W^cil ttse q/ may bp refer* 

able, it repr-Bcots one iortn of a legend wbiefi was spread widely in £be middle asra. 
Thi tMospi( cf Nicodmiis scetus to have iostituted tbe fir^ analog between the Trw 
of KnowEedge and tbe Tree af the Cross- -'AU ye wbo have through the wood 
which tb^ man"—Adarn—"hiith touebed; all of you I will make ative again by the 
wood of the cross," The legend of the triple bnmfh, under a strange transfonruiden. 
reappears in that chronicle of the Hoi y GraaJ which has been ascribed to the author- 
ihip of Walter There b no end to the *torl« which represent Christ dyirw upon 
a tree which was a cutting from the Tree of Knowledge. This is how the Tree ol 
Knowledge becemea the Tree of Lifa in Cbrijftian Jr^^end. 
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is th« elemental^'' work of tbe Kabalah, its compiler—according to tlie 
Rabbins—^being the patriarch Abraham, as the heir of the secrets of 
Enoch and as the father of initiation in IsnieL Enoch would seem in this 
maimer to be identical with the £§>13112^1 Hermes Trismegist us, while the 
famous BoQkofThoth, written throughout in hieroglyphics and in numbers, 
would be that Ottult Bible, anterior to the book of Hoses and full of 
mj-steries, to which the initiated William Fostel alludes 50 frequently 
throughout bis works, under the title of the Gaidais o/EtutJi,^ 

The Bible says that Enoch did not die. but that God translated him 
from one life to another. He is to return and confound Anti-Christ at the 
end of time, when he will be one of the last martyre, or witnesses of truth, 
mentioned in the Apocalypse of St. John. That which is said of Enoch in 
respect has said also of all the great initiators recorded in 
Kabalism. St. John himself, according to the primitiYe Christians, was 
saved from death, and it was long thought that he could be seen breathing 
in fm tomb .5 The explanation is that the absolute science of life preserves 
against death, as the instinct of the people has always led them to divine. 
However this may be, the extant memorials of Enoch are contained in 
two books, one of which is hieiogij’phic and the other of the nature of 
altegoiy'. The first comprises the hieratic keys of initiation, while the 
second is the history of a great profanation w'hicb caused the destruction 
of the world and the reign of chaos after that of the giants. 

St. Methodius, a bishop in the early days of Christianity, whose 
writings are found in the collection of the Eatbers of the Church, has left 
-a IHophetic ApocHypsc w'hich unfolds the world's history in a series of 
visions. It is not mduded among the saint’s acknowledged writings, bul 
it was preserved by the Gnostics and has been printed in tho Libct 
Mirabilis under the assumed name of Bettneebobus, which illiterate 
compositors Iiave substituted in place of Bea-Methodius, an abbreviation 
of Beaius This book corresponds in several respects with the 

allegorical treatise entitled TJn Petiiltnca of Adam. It tells how Seth 
minted eastward with his fiunily and so reached a mountain in the 
vicinity of the Earthly Paradise. This was the country of initLites, whilst 
the posterity of Cain invented a spurious or debased Magic in India, tlie 
land of fratricide, and put witchcraft into the hands of the reckle^. 

St. Methodius predicts in a later place the stniggles and successive 


* The Claris AbstondHai^m A CtmfHtutiiiin* Mundi, wbkli is the chief worlt of 
Postel. outside hid trawlatioii of the Sfphtt YtbiTah, affirms that Enoch was bom 
at the time when Christ the l^Iediator would have been manifestod in the flesh as the 
iucamailou of perfect Virtue. snppogJns that man bad remotued in his 6f3t cstite 
Thcr* IS ao ncJermce to A G^nt^s 

c* torab, Adnm cf 

St-XjctoTin hiathird SequHicefof r>i!c, 27, 

* There were twu canonised hiBliops bearing the namM of Methodius at widetv 

diifer«t pen^, and u were writew it is an open question to which of them 
t^ reference^ mt^ded. It is piobably to Methodius of Olvmpus. who was martvred 
a^ut 311 Mcthodttts, the Patiia."cti of Canstantinople. died ia Sifi, There is not 
the suppose that the Apocalypse under the na me of BemwclLObdS was 
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predominance of the IslimacLites^ being Lhe name giveni in his apocalj-Tse 
to those who conquered the RomansJ of the Franks, who ovxrcame the 
Isbmaeilites: and then of a great race from the Korth whose invasion 
will precede the personal reign o( Aiiti-Christ+ An universal kingdom will 
be founded thereafter and will fall into the hands of a French prince, after 
which there will be Uie reign of justice for a long period of years. We are 
not concerned with prophecy in the present place, but it i$ desirable to 
note the distinction between good and evil Magic^ between the Sanctuary' 
of the Sons of Seth and the profanation of science by the descendants of 
Cain.i Transcendental knowledge, as a fact, is reserved for those who are 
masters of their passions, and virgin Nature does not deliver the keys of 
tier nuptial chamber to adulterers. 

There are two classes^freemen and slav'es; man is bom in the 
bondage of his passions, hut he can reach emandpatina through irttclH- 
gence.. Between those who a re free already and those who as 3^t arc not 
there is no equality possible. The part of reason is to rule and of instinct 
to obey. On the other hand, if you impose on the blind the office of leading 
the blind, both will end in the abyss. We should never forget that liberty 
di>es !iot consist in the licence of passion emancipated froiti LaWj which 
licence would prove the most hideous of tyrannies; liberation consists in 
wiljing obedience to law ^ it b the right to do one's duty, and only just men 
can be called free^ Now, those who are Ln liberation should govern those 
who are in bondage^ and slaves are called to be released, not from the 
government of the free but from the yoke of brutal pasaons^ as a conse¬ 
quence of which they cannot exbt without masters. 

Confess with iis now for a moment to the truth of the transcendental 
geienceSi Suppose that there does actually exist a force which can be 
mastered and bv which the nuratles of Nature are made subservient to 
the will of manJ Tell us. in such case, whether the secrets of wealth and 
the bonds of sympathy can be entrusted to brutal greed; the art of 
fascination to libcrtints; the supremacy over other wills to those who 
cannot attain the government of their proper selves. It is terrifying to 
reflect upon the diEordeis which would follow from such a profunatioti; 
some catadvsm Is needed to efface the crimes of earth when all are 
steeped ill slime and blood. Now^ it is this state of things that is indicated 
by the allegorical history of the fall of the angels, according to TAi BaoM 
c?/ liKOf/j; it is this which Vp'as the sin of Adam, and hereof are its fatal 
consequences^ Of such also was the Oeluge and its wreckage; of such at a 
later period the malediction of Canaan. The revelation of occult secrets 
h typified by the insolence of that son who exposes his father's nakedness. 
The intoxiration of Noah is a lesson for the priesthood of all ages. Woe to 

^ Compare LopulthiTl's Trailt where ihs Kmttuary 

which ™ iDauffurated by Adam la wtmHStftd more cspodidly with AW was 
ortsumablv malntaioBd afler^axrls bv 5eth, In oppoaidcin thereto ™ thEChurrh pf 
Cain which WM anU-Chrislmii from its beginning. Sen my intioductw^n to iir. 
Nidu>hun '3 ttansiation, pp. 7, and ttw tust, pr 5^—Sewirf of 

inimoT Cktircht 1911 . 
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those irtrho lny bare the secret of divine generation to the impure gaze 
of the crowd. Keep the sanctuary shut^ alt ye who would spare your sleep¬ 
ing father the moefce^ of the kniiatois of 

Such is the tradition of the children of Seth respecting the laws of the 
human hierarchy; but the latter were not acknowledged by the family of 
Cain. The CEiiiiites of India Invented a genesis to consecrate the oppression 
of the strong and to perpetuate the ignorance of the weak* Initiation 
became an exclusive privilege of the high castes, and entire races of 
hinnanity were doomed to unending servitude on the pretence of bifetior 
birth: they issued^ as it was said^ from the feet or knees of Brahma. Xow^ 
Kature engenders neither slaves nor kingsbut aii men indifEerently are 
bom to labour. He who pretends that man is perfect at birth but is 
degraded and perverted by society is the wildest of anarchists^ though he 
may be the most poetic of maniacSi But in vain was Jean Jacques a 
sentmientalist and dreamer; his deep imptidt of misanthropy when 
explicated by the logic of faiialicai partisans^ bore fruits in hate and 
destruction* The consistent architects of the Utopia imagined by the 
susceptible philosopher of Geneva were Robespierre and Marat. 

Society is no abstract personality that can be rendered responsible 
^parately for the stubbomness of roan; society is the association of men; 
it is defective by reason of their vices and subliroe in respect of their 
virtues; but in itself it is holvi. like the religion which is bound up in¬ 
separably tlierewith. Is not religion^ a$ a factj an association of the 
highest aspirations and the most generous endeavours? After this manner 
docs tlie blasphemy of anti-sodal equality and of right in the teeth of 
duty give ansiver to the lie about castes piivileged by Nature; Christianity 
alone has solved the problem by ass^ning supremacy to self-sacrifice and 
by proclaiming him as the greatest who offers up his pride for society and 
bis appetites for the sake of the law. 

Though they were the depositaries of the tradition of Seth, the Jews 
did not pjeserve it In all its purity* and were Infected by the unjust 
ambitions of the posterity of Cain. Believing that they were a chosen 
people, they deemed that God had allotted them truth as a patrimony 
rather than as a securi ty held m trust for humanity at large.® Side by side 
with the sublime traditions of the Sipher we meet with very 

curious revelatioi^ among the Talmudists. For example, they da not 
slnink from ascribing the idolatry of the Gentiles to the pati 4 rch Abraham 
himselfr they say that to the Israelites he bequeathed his inheritance* 
namely the knowledge of the true Divine Names; in a ivord, the Kabalah 
was the lawful and herediUry property of Isaac; but the patriarch gave, 


w- ^ intodicati&n of Noah contaiiu a in:pitwy oi wisdsm. 

^ which n-M the doin^ of ihti irat 
man, and \m object was to hud a remedy. In this he faUed, and ''was dmulfen'' 

*1 to «plc« It 

Ifa ZpAor affirais in ^veral plACeii that thn Laiv tvu nflersd to tliff 
C^Uies, and was by them refused. 
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as they tell as, certain presents tp the children of hb concubines; and by 
sacb presents they understand veiled do^as and cr^^tic names. vrUch 
became materialised speedily* and were tianslormed into idols False 
religions and their absurd niy$tdrics* oriental superstitions, with all their 
horrible sacrifices—what a gift from a father to his disowned family! Was 
it not sufficient to drive Hagar with her son into the desert^ To their one 
loaf and their pitcher of water must he add the burden of falsehoad, as a 
torment and poison in their exile ? 

iTie glory of Christianity is that it called all men to trath, without 
distinction of races and castes, though not without distinction in respect 
of intelligence and of virtue. 'Tast not your pearls before s^vine*” said the 
Divine Founder of Christianity, ^'Icst' treading them under foot, they 
turn and rend yon/‘ The Apocalypse or Kevelation of St, John* which 
comprises all the KabaUstic secrets concerning the doctrine of Christ 
Jesus* is a book no less obscure than tbeZo/Mf, It is written hicrogl_vp^C' 
ally in the language of numbers and images, and the Apostle appeals 
frequently to the knowledge of initiates. '"Let lum understand who has 
knowledge—let him w'ho understands compute'"—he frequently* 

after reciting an allegory^ or giving a mystic number, St, John, the beloved 
disciple and depositary of all the secrets of the Sariour* did not therefore 
write to be midcrstood by the multitude. 

The Sepker Yeiziraht the Zohar and the Ap<^ypss arc the master¬ 
pieces of occultism; they contain more meanings than words; theu 
method of expression is figurative, like poetry^* and exact, like numerical 
formula*. The Apocalypse summarisesp completes and suipasses all the 
science of Abraham and Solomon, as wc will prove by explablng the Keys 
of the transcendent KabalaJi, 

It is not less astonishing to observe at the beginning of the Zohar^ the 
profundity of its notions and the sublime simplicity of its images. It is 
said as follows; "'The science of equilibrium is the key of occult science. 
Unbalanced forces perish in the void- So passed the kings ol the elder 
world, the princes of the giants. They have fallen like trees without ruotSp 
and their place is found no more. Through the conflict of unbalanced 
forces the devastated earth was void and formless, until tlie Spirit of 

^ The authority for this statemedt is wanting^ Tin* Zdfcrr dvi'd:iBad Geoeus . 5 ' 
' And Sarali saw tJie soai ot Hagarp" etc., icnpiyliig tliat the did not acknowlistJse him 
as the son of ,J\bralLaiii, but of the Egyptian only. The Patriarch, however, regard^ 
kim as his own sqn, Sarah’s desire to eispel them is justilied on the mnDd th^shc 
had SMn Ishmael w-afshipping the stars of Iwavea- See Part I. fol. iiB. :^ere 

is no allusion to the alleged gifti of the father, the scripture makini^ it evident 
abundantly tljat tto bread aod iaqttlo of water are for ante to be nndmtood literally, 

•Even at the period of Flsphas L^vi it dad not roqairt a rabbinical iH:hol»r or a 
knowledge ol Aramaic to prevent any fairly infopmed perann from that tjae 

B<Mk of CflwceaM J^fyri^^>^ beitsg the text here lelerred to, is the b^nnmg of uie 
Zohar It the on Ejcdm, about midway in the whol e CoUesibcia, 

whicli COv-HS tbs entire Ptutatsuelii. It to happens that the little tract ID qucrtioii is 
the first of three sectL^as retidered into J,atin by EfiMinroth, Md this must have 
deceived L^vi, as a canactiHence df utterly eardM reading. 11 m waj [*^enty of 
opportanlty for cormctiofl iQ the Kabbah [tofl to dto to Ea an 

interesting but impeffoct study hy Adolphe l-ranclt. wh:ch appear^ to 
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for itself a place in lu^aven and reduced the mass of -waters. Ail 
the aspirations of Nature WEre directed then towards unity of form 
towards the Uvfng synthesis of equilibrated forces; tlie face of God! 
crowned with light, rose over the vast sea and was reflected jn the watcre 
thereof. His two eyes were manifested, radiating mth splendour, darting 
two besuns of light which crossed with those of the reflection. Tlie brow of 
God and fDs eyes formed a triangle in heaven, and its reflection formed 
a second tnangle in the utters. So was revealed the number 5i:i. beina 
that of nmveT^ crcAticm." ^ 

Tli€ text, which wotild be unintelligibb In. a literal version, is translated 

here by wny of interpretation, pie author makes it plain that the human 
form which he ascribes to Deity is only an image of his meaning and 
that God is beyond orprossioo by human thought or representation by 
any figure, Pascal said that God is a circle, of which the centre is every¬ 
where and the circumference nowhere. But how is one to imagine a circle 
apart from its circumference? The Zobar adopts the antithesb of ihb 
paradoiic^ image and io respect of the circle of Pascal would say rather 
that the drcumferencc is everywhere, while that whidi is now'here is the 
centre. It Ls, however, to a balance and not to a circle that it compares the 
universal equiUbrium of thing^i It affirms that equilibrium is everywhere 
and so also is that central pewt where the balance hangs in .suspension. 
We find that the Zohar is thus more forcible and more profound than 
Pascal. 


Its author continues as follows his sublime dream. That symthesb of 
the word, formulated by the human figure, ascended slowly and emerged 
from the water, like the sun in its rising, m^n the eyes appeared, light 
made; when the mouth was manifested, there was the creation of 
spmts and the word paised into expression. The entire head was reveled 
Md this completed the fimt day of creation. The shoulders, the arms the 
breast aroM. and thereupon work began. With one hand the Divine 
Image put back the sea, while with the other it raised up continents and 
moimt^ns. The Image grew and grew; the generative organs appeared 
and all beings beg^n to increase and multiply. Tlie form stood at length 
^ct, having we f<»t upon the earth and one upon the waters. Beholdhie 
itMlf at full Id^th m ^e ocean of creation, it breathed on iu own 
reflection and called its bkencss into life. It said: Let us make man-and 
thus man was made. There is nothing so beautiful in the masterpiece of 

^ ^ thsit of the 

it) that it served far bcKficS^^U, "? BalaMe, 

who would 5ubsc<]iifhctJvp ^nea m extittsnce and for thjdfio 

in the (fact These are the only re/«tt,ces to this iubjeet found 
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any pc^t as this vision of creation accompLislicd by the prototype of 
hunianity-. Hejrehy is man biit the sha-doiAf of a shRdow,^ and yet he is the 
imnge of divine power. He also can stretch forth his hands from East to 
West; to hnn is the earth given as a dommion, Sudi is Adam KadmoOp 
the primordial Adam of the Kabalists. Such is the sense in which he is 
depicted as a giant ■ and this is why Swedenborgj haunted in h is dreams by 
reminiscences of the Kabalab^ say's that entire creation is onJy a dtnnic 
nmn and that we are made in the image of the universe- 

The Zahar is a genesis of light; the Siph^r Ydsirak h a ladder of truth. 
Therein are expounded the two-and-thirty absolute symbols of speech 
—being numbers and letters. Each letter produces a number^ an idea and 
a form, so that mathematic are applicable to forms and ideaSj, even as to 
numbers, in virtue of an exact proportion and a perfect correspondence. 
By the science of the Sephtt Yeizivah the human mind is rooted in truth 
and in reason; it accounts lor all progress possible to inteUigeiioe by 
of the evolution of numbers. Thus does the Zahar represent absolute truth, 
while the Sepher Yd^rah furnishes the method of its acquisition^ ita 
discernment and application. 
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MAGIC OF THE MAGI 

It b Within probability tlmt Zoroaster is a symbolicaJ name, like that 
oI riiQth or Hemies, Accor^ling to Eudoxus and Aristotle, he fionijshed 
6000 years before the birth of Plato^ but others say that he antedated the 
siege of Troy by about 50O ^'eais. He is sometimes represented as a king 
of the Bactrians, but the existence of two or three distinct Zoroastets is 
ipltji one qI the speculatiouSr^ Eudoxus and Aristotle alone would seem to 
have realised that his personality was magical^ and this b why they have 
placed the Kahalbitic epoch of an entire world between the birth of his 
doclrinc and the theurgic reign of Platonic philosophy. As a fact, there are 
two Zoroasters, that b to ^yj two expoiuideiSh of mystci ies, one being the 
son of Ormuzd and the founder of an enlightened instruction^ the aiher 
being the son of Ahriman and the author of a profanatory unveiling of 
truth. Zoroaster b the incamaie word of the CbaldeanSj the Sfedes and the 
Persians; his legend reads like a prophecy concerning that of Christy and 
hence it must be assumed that he had also his Anti'Christp in accordance 
with the magical law of univen^al equilibrium. 

To the false Zoroaster must be referred the cultus of material fire wd 
that impious doctrine of divine dualism which produced at a later period 
the monstrous Gnosis of Manes and the lalse principles of spurious 
Masonrj\ The Zoroaster in question was the father of that materialized 
Magic which led to the massacre oI the and brought their true 

doctrine at first Lrito proscription and then oblivion, Ei^er inspired by the 
spirit of truths the Church was compelled to condemn—under the nams 
of Magtc^ Manicheanism^ IDuminbm and Masonr }'—^ 
kinship, remote or approximate^ vidth the primitive profMation of tiic 
nij.'stcries* One signal example is the history of the Knights Templar^ 
which has been mbunderstood to this day. 

Tlie doctrines of the true Zoroaster are identical with those of pure 
Kabalism, and hb fiXmceptions of divinity differ in no wise from those of 
the fathers of the Churdi. It b the names only that vary ; for example, the 
triad of Zoroaster is the Trinily of Christian teachings and when he postu- 
lates that Triad as subsbting without diminution or division in each of 
its units* he is expressing in another manner that which is understood by 
our theologians as the circumiiiccssion of the Dtv^e Persons. In hb 
multiplication of the Triad by itself* Zoroaster arrives at the absolute 
reason of tlie number 9 and the universal key of ail pumbers and foiTns+ 

* As such it is d3U, and & monograph un thi iwbject is Lncladfld bj^ Jacob 
in hw Anaiysis pf Anlimt Mytkolog^v, vol. ii, p- Follawing the 

eJ hia- petiod, qgpccyillj' Hnetiua, lie SAy? Ui^t have sappcdc^ S^TOasteTj. 

wherever tbere vras cl ZoEa^tiiau: ihAt wlicni^'«r diA religion ot tJie 'vm 
adopteti, or m-iveiP\ Tlie twa Zuta^ters of l^vi repraeut two priii£:iplea of religiotia 
plulg$o|^y« 
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Bat those whom we term the thr^ Dhdae Persons are called the three 
depths by Zcircra^ter^ The fiisti or that of the Fathefj, is the source of faith: 
the Second, being that of the Word„ h the well of tmth; while the thirds 
or creative actioUp is the font of love. To check what h here adx^anoed* the 
reader may consult the commentary of PscLlus on the doctrine of the 
ancient Asyrians: it may be fotind Ln the work of Frandscus PatiiciLia 
on Phit4>S{iphkai Miigic, p. 24 of the Hamburg edition, which appeared in 

1593^ 

Zoroaster established the celestial hierarchy and all the harmonies of 
Nature on his scale of nine degrees. He explains by means of tlie triad 
whatsoever emanates from the idea and by the tetrad aU that belongs to 
form, thus arriving at the number 7 as the type of creation. Here ends the 
first initiatidii and the scholastic hypotheses begin: numbers are personi¬ 
fied and ideas pass into emblems, which at a later period became idols. 
The Synoches, the Tektarchae and the Fathers, ministers of the triple 
Hecate; the three Amilictes and the threefold \Tsage of Hypeiocos—all 
these interv^ene; tlie angels follow in their order, the demons and lastly 
human soiib- The stars axe images and refiectiona of iiiteliectual splen- 
dour$; the material sun is an emblem of the sun of truths which itself is a 
shadow of that first source whence all glory springs. This is why the 
disciples of Zoroaster saJuted the rising day and so passed as sun- 
worshippeis among barbarians. 

Such were the doctrines of the Magi, but they were the possessois in 
addition of secrets which gave them mastery over the occult powers of 
Nature, The sum of th^ secrets might be termed transcendental pyro- 
techny, for it was intimately related to the deep knowledge of fire and its 
mling. It is certain that the Magi were not only fannilinr wdtli electricity 
but were able to generate and dii^t it in ways that aie now unknownt 
Numa, who studied their rites and was initiated into their mysteries, 
pD$$e$5ed, according to Lucius Pison, the art of producing and controlling 
the Lightning, This sacerdotal secret, which the Roman initiator would 
have reserved to the kings of Rome, was lost by Tullus Hostilius, who 
mismanaged the electrical discharge and wag destroyed. Pliny relates 
these facts on the authority of an andeat Etruscan tradition and mentions 
that Numa directed his battery with success against a monster named 
%’olEa, which was savaging the district about Rome. In reading this story\ 
one is almost tempted to think that Volta, the discoverer, is himself a 
myth and that the name of Voltaic piles goes back to the days of Numa, 

All Ass5Tian symbols connect with thjq science of fire, which was the 
great secret of the Magi; on every side we meet witli the enchanter wlio 
slays the fion and controls the serpents. That lion is the cdestial fire, 
while the serpents are the electric and magnetk; currents oi the earth. 
To this same great secret of the Magi are referable all marvels of Hermetic 
Magic, the extant traditions of which still bear witness that the my’stery 
of tiie Great Work consists in the ruling of fire. 

The learned Patridus published in his Phihi&phtcai Magk the Oracles 
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of ZQn>aster, coUecttd from the works of Platonic is^ters—ftom Produs 
on Thenrgy, from the tommentaries on the Farmenid&, commentaries of 
Hemiias on the Pfuedms and from the notes of Olympiodorus on the 
PAifeftos and PHidon.^ These Oracles are lirsUy a dear and ^cise formu¬ 
lation of the doctrine here stated and secondly the prescriptions of magical 
ritual expressed in such terms as follow. 


Demons and Sacrifices 

We are taught by induction from Nature that there are incorporeal 
damons and that the germs of evfl which exist in matter turn to ihe 
rnpimnn good find Utility. But thcsft are mj-sterfes which must be buried 
in the recesses of thought. For ever agitated and ever leaping m the 
atmosphere, the fire can assume a configuration like that of bodira. Let 
us go further and affirm the existence of a fire which abounds in images 
and reflections. Term it, it you will, a superabundant light which radiates, 
which speaks, which goes back into itself. It ia the flaming cou^r of 
light, or rather it is the stalwart child who overcomes and breaks in that 
heavenly steed. Picture him as vested in flame and emblazoned with gold, 
or - think of him naked as love and bearing the arrows of Eros, But if thy 
meditation prolongcth itself, thou wilt combine all these emblems under 
the form of the lion. Thereafter, when tilings are no longer visible, when 
the Vault of Heaven and the expanse of the universe have dissolved, ivhen 
the stars have ceased to shine and the lamp of the moon is veiled, when 
the earth trembles and the lightning plays around it, invoke not the i^ble 
phantom of Nature's soul, for thou must in no wise behold it until thy 
body has been purified by the Holy ordeals. Enervators of souls, which 
they distract from sacred occui^tioiis, the dog-faced demons issue from 
the confines of matter and expose to mortal eyes the semblances of 
illusory bodies. Labour round the circles described by the rhombus of 
Hecate. Change thou nothing in the barbarous names of evocation, for they 
are pantheistic titles of God: they arc maguetised by the devotion of 
multitudes and their powe^ is ineffable. \N'hcn after all the phantoms 
thou shalt behold the shining of that incorporeal fire, that sacred fire 
the darts of which penetrate in every direction through the depths of the 
w'orld—hearken to tlie words of the fire.* 

‘ An English banslatton of tho Chaldwaa Coracles biy Thomas Taylor, the Pia- 
tonist to have added fifty otacles and fragmeiUs oot innloded to the coU«tion 

of Fabrittos. Mr. Mead says that the subject was never mated scienttfi^lly Ull the 
appear^ce fjE t- Kroirs iDf OyiafHJij: at HTCdaVi iti 1894- 

*U must b« undemtaod that this summarj' or digest is an itec 

rcjuiftiiiig, it sec-nu ifCBJCcIV i n iiccoitllLflCC with tbfi- ttsfI an which hhphas Levi 
worked. Fol lowing the tent of Kroll+ Air. Mead tmiLslAtes the fcrtE line^ oa follows- 
’“Natu-re HTSUodcs 115 that the Paimones are pure, and that ^jrow titiiii ew 

matter uatful ajid gi»d." This l^t lifb^ arc rendsred r "But w^n tl^u 
til* very sacred Fire with danning radtacn* flasbiTig foTiiil&s tojougn thfi oeptna 01 
the whole uofid, then tiearkco to the Voice ol Fira-'^ 
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l^cst a^onisJiing senteaces, which arc taken trom the Latin ot 
Patridus^ embody the secrets of magnetism and of things far deeper, which 
it has not entered into the heart of people Like Dn Potet and Mesmer to 
conceive^ We find (a) the Astral Light described perfectly. together with 
its power of producing Buidic forms, of reflecting language and echoing 
the voii;3e; (i) the will of the adept signified by the stalwart child mounted 
on a white horse—a sjtnbo! met ^aith in an ancient Tarot card presented 
in the Bibliothfqu^ Natimale;^ (c) the dangers of hallucination arising from 
misdirected magical works; (ij Uie raisin dVJn of Enebantratnts accom¬ 
plished fay the use of barbarous names and words; (^3 the magnetic 
instrument termed rlumbos,^ which is comparable to a child's humining 
top; (/) the tenn of magical practice, which is the stilling of imagination 
and of the senses into a state of complete somnambiilism and perfect 
lucidity.* 

It follows from this revelation of the ancient world that dairvo^'unt 
is a voluntary and immediate application of the sold to" the 
uniyersaJ fire, or rather to that light—abounding in images—whidi 
radiates, which speaks and circuiates about all objects and every sphere 
of tlic universe. This application is operated by the perdstence of whJ 
liberated from the senses and fortified by a succession of tests. Hereiii 
oonsisted the begmmng of magical iniriation. Having attained the power 
of direct reading in the light, the adept became a seer or prophet; then, 
having established communication between this light and his own will, 
he learned to direct the former, even as the head of an arrow is set in a 
certain direction. He communicated at Ms pleasure either strife or peace 
to the souls of others; he established intercourse at a distance w^hich those 
fellow-adepts who wt;re his peers; and. In fine, he a^^iled himself of that 
force which is represented by the edestiaJ lion. Herein lies the meaning 
of those great Ass^Tian figures which hold vanquished lions in their arms. 
The AsiraJ Light is otherwise represented by gigantic sphJm^cs ha^mg 
the bodies of Hons and the heads of liJagi. Considered as an instrument 
made subject to magical power, the Astral Light is that golden sword oi 
Mithra used m his immolarion of the sacred bull. And it is tlie arrow of 
Pheebus which pierced the serpent Python. 

Let us now reconstruct in thought the great metropolitan cities of 


. P gcc&mpaay this 

haj3d^lc. bes 0^ my Pt€i^ Kty (q thf Turoi, ion, pp. ,. 

tjiu of which Mr. G- R. S. Jtcad translates: -'Ee active (or 

round the spinning thing," He adds by way of eomruofitarv that 

tiMehaa. pr lacehua. They rwrsciited . . Uio fixj 
® pkm^sta (wkippjn^5 tOp4),-'—TAr ChaldaraK vol. U. 

^ of KCDtt lciKui:h. W9 tan dBCcni [liter 

fna^cr n from ttw myjtac term. The one, by this hyp^thnsii is Inciditv 

fif Which fitUEs^ sen^. aoj the ether ^ Kripe Rftaliaati™ 

™ that mind-^rirui b«n 

ca^outp so that thp sanctihtd mu is aJone wnh God in tbtf ntilJpijsa 
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AssjTia, Babylon and Kirtevch: let us restore to tlieir proper place the 
granite colossi; let us formulate tiic massive temples, held up by elephants 
and sphinxes; let us raise once more those obelisks from which dragons 
look down with shining eyes and wings outspread. Temples and pakces 
tower above these wondrous piles. For ever concealed, but manifested 
also for ever by the feet of their miracles, the priesthood and the royalty, 
like \'isible divinities of earth, abide therem* The temple is surrounded 
with clouds or glows with supematural briliiance at the will of the priests I 
now it is dark in the daylight and again the ti^ht is enlightened; the lamps 
of the temple spring of themselves into flame; the gods are radiant; the 
thunders ruU: and woe to that impious person who may have invoked on 
his own head the malediction of initiates. Tlie temples protect the palaces 
and the king's retainers do battle for the religion of the Magi. The monarch 
himself is sacred; he is a god on earth; the people lie prone as he passes; 
and the maniac who would attempt to cross the threshold of his palace 
falls dead immediately^ by the intervention of an invisible handj and 
without stroke of mace or sword. He is slain as if by the bolt, blasted by 
fire from heaven. What reUgioti and what ^werl How mighty are the 
shadows of Nimrod, of CeluSj of SemiramisI WTiat can surpass these 
almost fabulous cities^ w^hcre such mighty royalties were enthroned these 
capitals of giants, capitals of magicians, of personalities identified by 
tradition with angels and still termed sons of God or princes of heaven I 
What mysteries have been put to sleep in these sepulchres of past natioiis; 
and are we better than children when we exalt oiir enlightenment and our 
progress^ without recalling these startling memorials? 

In his work on Magic,^ M. Du Potet afUrmSi vdih a certain timidityj 
that it is possible to overwhelm a living being by a current of magnetic 
fluid. Magical powur extends be3’'ond tliis limits hut it is not confined 
within the measures of the putative magnetic Buid-^ The Astral Light as 
a whole> that element of electlieity and of lightning, can be placed at tl^ 
disposition of hunmn viill. \Miat must be done, however, to acquire this 
formidable powder? Zoroaster has just told us; we must know those 
m^'sterious laws of equilibriuni which subjugate the very powers of evil 
to the empire of good. We must have purified our bodies by saered tiialSj 
must have conquered the phantoms of hallucmation and taken hold bodily 
of the Ifght , mutating Jacob in bis struggle with the angcL W e must have 
vajiquislied those fantastic dogs which howl in the world of dreams. Tn a 
w^ord, and to use the forcible expression of the Oracle, w^e must have heard 
the light speak. We are then its masters aud can direct itr ^ Numa did, 
against the enemies of the Holy Mj^sterits. But if in the absence of perfect 
purity, and if under the government of some animaJ passion, by vvhkb 
we are still subfccted to the fatalities of tempestuous life, we proceed to 

^ Thli La I}ivarli£, whKh v.is drculatoa in great secrecy-. Later an, 

and probably alter the decease: of the author, it appwed Ln the 
and in 18^6 an Eoglisji trauslatioa va* announced under the editorsiup ot J . 
Fanner, but L beUeVO that it was Hover publwhod. 
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which we kindfe will consume ourselves* we sliaJ] 

like tS 

2L Wir ? of resistance; his eves 

^ faKinate thdm. his voice restrain, his sign bring them to a pluae. We 

a ^^KT^k^ h * ^ ^ Jitentl fact, that the most sava^^ aaiimls quail before 

t^-Vstral Light \Vh ^and a\^-strickfiu by projectioos of 
tw+Ti u Daniel was accused of imposture and false Mumc 

SEfPHSSESi 

d^rmed. ^ ^ although the latter may be 
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serve if they failed in miabtiation to pleasure? Compel^ O enchanters, 
campel the winter to produce roses: double the savour of wine; apply 
your power over the light to make the beauty o( women shine like that of 
divinities^ The Magi obeyed and the king passed from intoxication to 
intoxication. But it came about that war was declared and that the enemy 
was already m the march. That enemy might signify little to the sybarite 
steeped in hb pleasures. But it was ruin, it was infamy, it was death, Now 
SardauapaJus did not fear death, since for him it was an endless sleep, and 
he knew how to avoid the toils and humiliations of servitude. The last 
night came; the victor was already upon the threshold; the city could 
stand out no longer; the kingdom of Assyria must end on the morrow. The 
palace of Sardanapalus was iHuminated and biased with such splendour 
that it tightened all the consternated city. Amidst piles of precious stuffs, 
amidst jewels and golden vessels, the long held his final orgy. His women, 
his favourites, his accomplices, his d^enerate priests surrounded him; 
the riot of drunkenness mingled with the music of a thousand mst ruments; 
the tame lions roared; and a smoke of perfumes, going up from the vaults 
of the palaoe„ enveloped the whole edifice in a heav)-^ dmiiL But tongues 
of fire began to penetrate the cedar panelling; the frenried songs were 
replaced fay cries of terror and groans of agony. The magic which, in the 
hands of its degraded adepts, could not safeguard the empire of Ninus, 
did at least mingle its marvels to emblazon, the terrible memaries of this 
titanic suicide. A vast and sinister splendour, such as the night of Babylon 
had never seen, seemed suddenly to set back and enlarge the vault of 
heaven; a noise, like all the thunders of tlie world pealing fogetlier, shook 
the earth, and the walls of the dty collapsed. Thereafter a deeper night 
descended; the palace of Sardanapalus melted, and when the morrow came 
his conqueror found no trace of its riches, mo trace even of the king's body 
and all his luxuries. 

So ended the first empire of Assyria, and the civilisatieu founded of 
old by the true Zorop;ster. Thus also ended Magic, properly so cahed, and 
the reign of the Kabalah began. Abraham on coming out from Chaldea 
earned its mysteries with him. The people of God increased in silence, and 
we shall meet before bng with Daniel confounding the miserable 
endiantcTS of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshitzaar.* 


*■ L^vi add* in a note tliat, accnrdiag to SiiidM, C^dreaus iia^S the 

Cftreitpfh e/ it vw himisclf wno, seated in hii palace, d»* 

appKued aaddertly .-md by h\s own wilJ^ with all his secrets and all his ridits, ia a 
peal oE thmwJer, He cxplaiiu that every Ling who cacrciscd divLae power 
passed for an tntaroatioa of ^roaster, and that SardanapalLis converted his pyre 
snto an apatheoitw. 
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CHAPTER III 


U AGIC IN I NDIA 

We are told by Kabalistic treditbn that India was peopled by the 
descendants ol Cain, and thither at a later period miemted the descendants 
of Abraham and Ketiirah; in any case it is, above all others, tlie ccumtTy 
of G«tta and illusionary wonders. Black Magic has been perpetuated 
therein, as well as the otiginal traditions of fiatriddc imposed by the 
powerfid on the weak, continued by the dominant castes and expiated by 
pariahs. It may be said of India that she is the wise mother of all 
idolatries. The dogmas of her gymnosophiats would be keys of highest 
wisdom if they did not open more easily the gates leading to degradation 
and death. The astounding wealth of Indian symbolism seems to suggest 
that it is anterior to all others, and this is supported by the primeval 
freshness of its poetic conceptions. But the root of its tree seems to have 
been devoured by the infernal serpent. That deification of the devil 
against which we have already entered an energetic protest is displayed in 
all its gnossness. The terrible Trimurti of the Brahmans comprises a 
Creator, a Destroyer and a Pteserver. Their Adhi-nari, who represents the 
Divine Mother, or Celestial Nature, is called also Bohani, to whom the 
thugs or sliangleTs make votive oUcrings of their murders. Vishnu, the 
preserver* incarnates only lo destroy an inferior devU, ivlio is always 
brought back to life by the intervention of Siva, or Rudra, the god of death. 
One is conscious that Siva is the apotheosis of Cain, but there is nothing 
in all this mythology which recalls the mildness of Abel. The mysteries 
Oif India are notwithstanding grandiose in their poeby and singularly 
fwofound in their atlegorfes; but they ait the KabaJah in profanation, and 
hence w far from gaining the soul and leading it to supreme wisdom. 
Brahminisn, with its learned theories, plunges it into gulfs of madness.' 

It was from the false Kabalism o( India that llie Gnostics borrowed 
their revues by turns horrible and obscene; it is also Indian Magic 
myiire^ing on the threshold of the occult sdenoes with a thousand 
deformities^ which terrifies reasonable mmeis and provokes the anathemas 
of all the understanding churches. It is this false and dangerous knowledge 
so often confounded by the ignorant and by smattcrera with true science 
winch has involved all that bears the name of occnltism in a general 
cpndfijimation* to which the author of these pages himseir subscribed 
sincerely before he had attained the key of the magical sanctuary^ For 
Lbcoic^ns ol the \ edas, God majiifests as force paly; aD progress and all 
revelations are doteimlncd by conquest; Vishnu incaniates in monstrous 
leviatha^ of the sea and in enormous wild boars, w’hich mould the 
pnmeval earth with their snouts. 

Still, it is a marvdious paiulicistic genesis, and the authors of its fables 
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arc luad at least in their soiunambtilisiii* The ten Avatars of Vishno 
contspond numerically to the Ss/JiiVof/i of the KabaJah. The god in 
question assumed successively three aumial or elementary forms of life, 
after lA'hich he beesme a sphinx and then a bumaii being. He appeared 
next as Brahma and in a guise of assmued humility possessed the whole 
earth. He was a child On another occasion, and as such the co^oling angel 
of the patriarchs. After this he assumed the mask of a warrior and gave 
battle to the oppressor of the world. Again he was embodied as diplonnacy, 
opposing it to violence, and seems at this point to have abandoned the 
human form to assume the agility of the monkey. Diplomacy and 
violence consumed each other* and the world awaited some intellectual 
and moral redeemer. Vishnu thereupon incarnated as Krishna. He was 
proscribed even in his cradle, beside which there watched the sjmbohtaJ 
ass. He was carried far away to save him from the power of his enemies; 
he attained manhood and preached the doctrine of mercy and good works. 
He descended into hell, bound the infernal serpent and returned 
gloriously to heaven. Mis annual festival is in August, under the sign of the 
Virgitt. Here is astopiaiiing intuition concerning Christian mysteries and 
BO much the more impre^ive when we remember that the sacred books 
of India passed into writing many centuries before the Christian epa. 
To the revelation of Krishna succeeded that of Buddha, who married the 
purest religion to philosophy of the highest kind. The happiness of tfie 
world w^as thus held to be secured and there was nothii^ further to 
expect, pending the tenth and final incarnation, when Vishnu will return 
in bis proper fonn^ leading the horse of the last judgment—that dread 
steed whose forefoot is raised always and when it is set down the world 
will be strewn in atoms. 

VVe may note herein the presence of the sacred numbers and prophetic 
caloiladous of the Magi. Gjitmosopbists and Zoroastrian initiates drew 
from the same sources, but it was the false and blauck Zoroaster who 
remairved master of theology' in India. The final secrets of this degenerate 
doctrine are panthcisin and its legitimate consequerice, being absolute 
materialism masquerading as the absolute negation of matter. But wbati 
it may be asked^ dos it signify whether spirit is materialised or matter 
Bpirituaiised so long as the equality and idenlily of the two lerms are 
postulated? But the consequence of such pantJieism is, hotvever, mortal 
to ethics: there are neither crimes nor virtues in a world where aU is God. 
We may cscpect after such teachings a progressive degrudarion of the 
Brahmans in to a fanatJcaJ quiet ism j but as yet the end w'as not reached. 
It remainf^ for their great magical ritual, the Indian book of occultism, 
otherwise the Oupfuk'Iiai, to furnish the physical and moral means of 
consummating the work of their stupefaction and arri%'ing by a graduated 
method at that raving madness termed by their soroeters the Divine State. 
The work in qufcstion Ls the progenitor of aU grimoLres and the most curious 
among Uie antiquities of G^tLa. It is divided into fifty sections and b a 
darkness spangled vdih stars. Sublime maxims are blended with false 
74 
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Oracles J At times it reads like the Gospel oi St. John^ as, for example* 
m the foUoviing extracts from the eleventh and forty-eighth sections. 

"The angel of creative fire is the %vord of God, which word produced 
the earth and the vegetation that issues therefrom, together with the heal 
which ripens it. The word of the Creator is itself the Creator and is also 
Hb only Son/’ Now, on the other hand, the reveries are worthy only of 
the moat extravagant arch-hcrctics: “Matter being only a deceptive 
appearance, the sun, the stars and the very elements are genii, while 
animals are demons and man is a pore spirit deceived by the illusions of 
forms." We are perhaps sufficiently edified by these extracts m respect of 
doctrinal matters and may proceed to the Magical Ritual of the Indian 
enchanters* 

'Tp order to become God^ the breath must be retained™tlial ts to 
say, it must be inhaled as long as possible, till the chest is well distended— 
and in the second place, the divine Om must be repeated inwardly forty 
times while in this state* Expirutinn* in the third place, follows very 
slowly^ the breath being Tucntaily directed through the heavens to make 

^ The moalyins ot tlspliM l4vi TcqaUrcs to be cbeckM at all pointfl.- Ho fdtoweU 
the Latin versioni of Anqnetil Chipcrron, nmde from ^ Persian test, and thii is » 
rare aa to be almost nnobtoinabtf- I siiall therefore tUservo vi'HI of my le^Jars by 
furnbiliLng the following extract £rom l>eii^ii's RiiigioH and o/ 

Tenanting the ^ ^ 

"A position apart from ttc 5a and the 10? Upani^hadd li occupied by that 
callocdan of 50 Upanisliads which, uniJer the Bame of was tramlaied 

from tbq Sanskrit In^ the Pendon in the year at the ini^taiice of the Sultan. 
Mohammed Daia Shakoh, and ironi the Persian into the Latin in iSoi—3 by Atiquelil 
tbjperron. The Oupnfk'hai p^ofe^ 5 seg to be a gt^dcraJ cotlection of Upanbimds. U 
contains under tirtflve divtsioEis the UpaniaJiads of the three older Veda'i. anti wtth 
them 26 Atharva UpanfAhads that are kna^iiii from other sources ft (mithcr com- 
pnaea ei£ht tieatiscA petuliai to itselL five of which have not up to tlie prcscut time 
been proved I* esiit efsewhere, a'^ d ot which therefore a nsneJefing from the PefsiM- 
Latin of Anquetil \i alone possible- Finally the QMpttcJf'Aol contains fonr treati^ 
from the Vaj, Samh. 16, 3.1, jZj 34, of which th* first is met With in a lihoftcr form 
in other 00] lectfons ahio, as in the NilHnidra Upanlshad, while the tlirer last have 
nowhere else found admission- The rEception of these treatises from the Samhita 
into the twdy of the Upanisiwis. as thnu^b there were danger of their falling other- 
wiie into Dblivion, makes us infer a cottiparativcly tafcr date lor the 
colIcctLon itself, although as early as 1G56 the [Persian traAslaturs made no- claitn to bo 
tilt original compilm, but took the collection over already compicte. Oanng y> the 
excessive Uterulity with which Anquetil 13 u perron rendered thes* Upattishada 
word by w'ord from the PcTalaii into Latin^ whi le preserving the syntax of the fomOT 
language—a Kterality that stands in Sinking COntraat to (he fr-eodjoffl with wludli 
Ihc PefHLaii translators treated, the SaQsknt text—tho is a vary ililticiilt 

book to read; and an insight as iietn that of Schopenhauer was Toquifed 
to discover within this nrpfsLIcfit hu^ a kernel of invaluahle philasophical signin- 
caiscfl. and to tom it to account for hii own system. An examinatiun oI tlie materiid 
placed at our disposal in the was first undertakers by A- Weber, Ind. 

Stud, X, ir, ix, on the bails of the Sanskrit test. Meanwhile the orfipiial texts wot 
pubii^ed in the Bibhoiktca /h4i< 4 in part with dabomte commeutariesK and again 
in the Aoandas'miiia series. The two InoReat and some of tho shorter treatises hav* 
appeared in a literal German rendwing by O, Bohtlingk. Max MhElei translated the 
tw-elv't oldest TlpABi dtaj U in Books of thf wl. i* Aud my Ow.“n 

lation of the 60 Upaaishads contains compIcEie texts ol this cluractcr wliich, wpou 
the strength of tlusir rci^nlar oocumcnco in the Indian coElocttons and tiate of the 
Upanish^tSi may Iny clum to a certain cnnonJcit>'- The prefixed introdnctiDna and 
the notes treat exhaustively of the matter nmJ cmnpositloii of th'J several treatises. 
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contact with the iini^'crsal ether. Those who Avould succeed m this ejsercise 
must be blindp deaf and motionless a log of wood. Ttie posture is on 
knt'es ajid elbows, ^^itb the face turned to the North. One nostril is 
stopped ^vith a fingerp the air is inhaled by the other, w^hich is then also 
do^d, the action bemg accompanied by dwelling in thought on the idea 
that God is the Creator^ that He Is in all animals, in the ant evien as in the 
elephant. The mind must be absorbed in these thoughtSi Om is at first 
recited twelve times and afterwards twenty-four times during each in- 
spimtiaup and then as rapidly as possible. This regimen must be continued 
for three mouths—wilhout fear, without remission, eating and sleeping 
little. In the fourth month the DcT.'as will manifest; in the fifth you will 
have acquired all qualities of the Devatag; in the sixth you will be saved 
and will have become God." 

WTiat seems certain is that in the sixth month the fanatic who is 
sufhciently imbediJe to persevere in such a practice will be dead or insane. 
If, howeVEFp he should really sur^ive this exercise in m^'stic breathing the 
Oupnfh'hat does not leave him in the happy position mentiemed but 
makes him pass to other experiences. 

"With the end of one finger close the anus, and then draw the breath 
from helow upwards on the right side; make it drculate three timeg round 
the second centre of the body; thence bring it to the navel, which is the 
third centre; then to the fourth, which is the middle of the heart; subse¬ 
quently to the throat, which is the fifth; and finally to the sixth, which is 
the root of the nose. There retain the breath: it has become that of the 
universal soul.'' 

This seems simply an auto-hypnotic method of Inducing a certain 
cerebral congestion. But the author gf the treatise continues; 

"Think therefore of the great Om, whtcli is the name of the Creator 
and is that universal, pure and indivisible voice wlucli fills all things. 
This \tiloe is the Creator Himself* Who becomes audible to the contem- 
pktive after ten manners. The first sound is like that of a little sparrow; 
the second is twice the first in volume; the third is like the sound of a 
cymbal; the fourth is a$ the murmur of a gr^t shell; the fifth is com¬ 
parable to the song of the India iyr^; the sixth is like the sound of the 
instrument called fnf; the seventh resembles the sound of a baciibi>ii flute* 
held dose to the ear; the eighth is Jike that of the mstrument called 
FflAflPwd;, which is struck with the hand; the ninth is like the sound of a 
little trumpet and the tenth like that of a thunder doud. At each of these 
soimds the contemplative passes through different states, and at the 
tenth he betomes God. At the first sound the hairs of whole body risE 
erect; at the second his limbs become torpid; at the third he feels through 
aU his frame the kind of exhaustion which folJo^vs the intercourse of love; 
at the fourth his head swims and he is as one intoxicated; at the fifth 
pie life-force Bows back into his brain; at the sixth this force descends 
into him and he is nourished thereon; at the seventh he becomes the 

master of vision, can see inlr the hearts of others* and hears the most 
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distant voices; at the mntli he bccomefi so ethereal that he can pass 
wheresoever he will and can see Tvithout bein^ seen, like the angels; at 
the tenth he becomes the universal and indivisible voice* He is the great 
creator, the eternal being, exempt frem all and* haAnng become the perfect 
peace, he dispenses peace to the world/" 

%VTiat is noticeable in these most curious extracts is tlieir exhaustive 
description of phenomena which characterise lucid somnombuli^in 
combmed with a complete practice of auto-hypnosis; it is the art of 
inducing ecstasy by tension of the will and fatigue of the nerv'ous sj'stcm. 
We tecommend therefore to mesmerists a careful study of the myscerics 
of the Otipmk*haL Tlie graduated use of narcotics and of a scale of 
oolo^urcd d^cs win produce effects analogous to those described by the 
Indian sorcerer. Ragon has prm.idcd the recipe in his work on La 
Oc£ult^^J‘ The Ouptjt^k'hai gives a simpler method of losing 
consciousness and arriving at ecstasy; it is to look with both eyes at 
the end of the nose and to maintain this act, or ratlier this grimace, until 
paralysis of the optic nerve super^^cnes. All such practices are equally 
painful, dmigerous and ridiculous; we are far from recommending them to 
any one; but w'e do not question that in a shorter or longer time, according 
to the sensibility of the subjects, they will induce ecstasy, catalepsy and 
even a dead swoon. In order to obtain ^dsion and the phenomena of second 
sight, a state must be reached which is akin to that of sleep, death and 
madness. It is in tfjis that the Indians excel, and it is perhaps to their 
secrets that we must refer the strange powier of certain American 
mediums. 

Black Magic may be dc&ncd as the art of Inclucing arUticjal rnania in 
ourselves and in otliers; but it is also and above all the science of poisonings 
^Miat is, howeverj generally unknown, and the discoveiy' in our da3^ is 
due to Mr Du Potet, is that it is possible to destroy life by the $udden 
congestion or withdraw'al of the Astral hightb Tfsss may take place wdicn* 
through a series of almost impossible exercises, siniilar to those described 
by die Indian sorcerer, our nervous sytem, having been habituated to all 
tensions and fatigues^ has become a kind of lining galvanic pile, capable 
of condensing and projecting powerfully that light which intoxicates or 
destroys. 

We are not, however, at the end of the OHptiik*hai and its magtcal 
wonders; there is a final arcanum which the darksome hierophant entrusts 
to his initiates a$ the supreme secret of all; it is’actually the shadow and 
^verse side of the great mystery' of Transcendent Magic. Xow', the latter 
IS the absolute in morality and consequently in the direction of activity 
and in freedom. On the other hand, that of the Oupji^k'hai is the absolute 
in immorality* in fatahty and in deadly quietism r it b expressed as foliow-s 

KJ the \hnjk of Iho coljection cntitiKl Ma^onttiqu', 

Was published m 1^53. Tli« iCcQunt of discs ami the plantjts cpir^- 

pondtDj^ to ttiem wiU be found on pp. 4yii-5or. R^uta pretended that there utu a 
sjrstein gf OcettI I ^^fasouiy in three 
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by the author of the Indian work: "It is lawful to lie in order to facilitate 
marriages, to exalt the virtues of a Brahman or the good qualities of a 
COW- God is truLh, and in Him shadow and Ught are one. VV'hosoever is 
acquainted with this tnith never Hes^ for his very falsehood turns true. 
Whatever sin he commits, whatever evil he performs, he is never guilty; 
if be oonunitted a double parridde; if he killt^ a Brahman initiated into 
the mysteries of the Vedas; in a wordji v/hatever he did, his light would 
not be impaired, for God says: 1 am the Universal Sou! pin Me arc goedand 
evil, wliich are nfiodcrated one by the other; he who knows this cannot 
sin, for he is universal even as Myself/" 

Such doctriiies are Incompatible with dvOJsatioDp and furtbermorc, 
by stereotypiisg its social hierarchy, India has Imbedded anarchy in the 
castes whereas social life is a question'of exchange. How, exchange is 
impossible when everything belongs to a few and nothing to others^ 
W^t do sodal gradations signify In a putative civil state w^hcrein no one 
can fail or rise? Herein is the long-debjTd punishment of the fratricide; 
it is one which involves his entire race and condemns it to death. Should 
some alien, proud and egotistic nation intcrv'ene, it will sacrifice India— 
even as oriental legends tell us that Cain was kUled by Lamcch. Woe, 
notwithstanding to the murderer of Gain—so say the sacred oracles of the 
BibIcL 
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EEHMETIC H 4 GIC 

It i$ in Egypt that Magic attains the grade of completion as a oni%*ersaJ 
science and is fonLulatcd as a perfect doctrine. As a summafy ol all the 
dogmas which obtained in the ancient worlds nothing surpasses and indeed 
nothing equals those few paragraphs graven on precious stone by Hennes 
and denommated the Emerald Tablet. Unity nf being and unity in tlie 
harmony of things^ according to tlie ascending and descending scaJos; 
progressive and proportional evolution of the \\'ord: immutable law of 
equilibrium and graduated progress of imiver^l analogies; correspondence 
between the idea and its expression providing a measure of Likeness 
between Creator and created; essential mathematics of tlie infinite, 
proved by the dimensions of a single angle in the finite : all this is exprssed 
by the one proposition: "'that which is above is like that ivhich is below, 
and that which ts below is like that which b above, for the fulfilment of 
the wonders of the one thing Hereunto are added the revelation and 
lUuminating description of the creative agent, the pantomorphic fire* the 
great medium of occtilt force—in a w'ord, the Astral Light. 

"Tlic sun b its father and the moon its mother; the wind has borne it 
in the belly thereof. It follows that light has emanated from the sun 
and has recciv^ed form and rhj'thfnical movement from the inducnces 
of the moon* while the atmosphere is its receptacle and pnson. *^TIie earth 
b its nurse” — that b to say, it is equilibrated and set in motion by the 
central heat of the earth. 'Tt b"the universal principle, the Telesma of the 
world," 

Hermes goes on to set forth in what manner this light* w^hich b also 
a force* can be applied as a leverp as a universal dissolvent and as a 
formative and ooaguJative agent; how also thb light must be extracted 
from the bodies in which it lies latcmt in order to imitate all the artifices 
of Nature by the aid of its diverse manifestations as lirCp motion, splendour, 
radiant gas, scalding water or finEilly igneoiis earth. Tlie Emerald Tablet 
contains all Magic in a single page.^ The other works attribuied to Hermes*^ 

^ Tht l^eud cdsceming tUe EnuKoId Tablet ia ttLat it Jouud by Alexander 
the Gmt in the tomb oi HermeSj which waa hidden by the prieeta of Egypt in the 
depths of Llie Great Pyramid of GiEth. It was fiippqeed to have been written by 
HcTffln OB. ^ large plate of emerald by meanj: of a pintod diamond- 1 belte-ve that 
there is do GteeJi versiDn extant, and it ii frfciTTd by loui$ FigniiV to the ees'eoth 
century of the Christian era, or duireabouta. See ei k§ AliAimi^s, p, 42. 

* III his JLerifOtf A tckEtrtia RuJandut retmuds us that " the old astroaqpien 
dedicated the Enmld to Mercnry"', and Berthdot that this was in copiormity 
with E^-ptiaii idea9, u'fiich dossed the Ememtd and ^pphire in their List ol pietols. 
See CM /|K£ie*u Mi^AimisUs GejCCS^ auraison, p. ^69. The planet 

Mcfctuy was the plaudit HcTiDes and it may be that murntf myiticaJ cocmnctcon was 
supposed betw^een quEcbsUver and the pxccioiiii Atone. This wnnld have been in 
GrKo-Aleaiuidrijui timcSr if ever, u ancient E^;ypt dM not seem to have been 
IkCquaiaLccl with qnick^iivEX. 
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si:ch ifS Lbc Divitid PymautUr^ siscUpius, Minerva &f .Vitf Wcrid^ &c+ are 
generally f^gtirdcd by critics as prodtictions of the Bciiool of Alexandria; 
but they contain notwithstanding the Hermetic traditions which were 
presen.'cd in thcnrgic sanctuaries. For those who possess the key^ of 
svmbolisTTi the doctrines of Hermes can never be lost; amidst all Lheir 
min, the monuments of Egypt are as so many scattered loaves which ran 
be coUected and the book of thcKO doctrines thus reconstructed entirely. 
In that vast book the capital letters are temples and the sente nce$ are 
cities punctuated with obelisks and by the sphinx. 

Tile physical division of Egypt was itself a magical synthesis^ and the 
names of its provinces corresponded to the ciphers of sacred tiimibcrs^ 
The Tealm of Sesostris was divided into three parts; of these Upper 
Egiptj Or the Thebaidj w'as a t^'pe of the celestial world and the land of 
ecstasy; Lower S3nnboI of earth; w^hile Middle or Central 

Eg>^pt was the land of science and of high initiation. Each of these parts 
was subdivided into ten pro’^inces, tailed Nomes, and was placed under the 
particnlar protection of a god. There were therefore thirty gods and they 
w-cre grouped by threes, giving symbolical expression in this manner to all 
possible conceptions of the triad within the decad, or otherivise to the 
threefold material philosophical and religious significance of absolute 
ideas attached priniilively to numbers. We have thus the triple unity, or 
the first triad; the tuple bmaiy^ formed by the first triad and its reflection, 
being the Star of Solomon; the triple triad, or the complete idea under each 
of its Uiree forms; the triple quatemaiy', being the cyclic number of astral 
revolutions, and so onward. The geography of Egypt under Sesostris is 
therefore a pantacle or s^mboUcal summary' of the entire magical dogma 
originating with Zoroaster and rediscovered or formuLated more precisely 
by Hermes. 

In this manner did the land of Egyp^ become as a great volume and 
the instructions contained therein were multiplied by translation into 
pictures, scolptureSp architecture through the length and breadth of the 
tow-ns and in all temples. The very desert had its eternal teachings, and 
Its word of stone was set squardy on the foundations of the p>Taiiiids. 
Tlie pyramids themselves stood like boundaries of the human intdligente, 
in the presence of which the colossal sphinx meditated age after age, 
rinkuig by Insensible degrees into the desert sand. Even at this day its 
head, defaced by the work of limCp still emerges from its sepulchre, as if 
waiting expectantly the signal for its complete entombmeut at the coming 
of a human voice revealing to a new' W'Orld the problem of the pyramirls* 

Egypt from our standpoint is the cradle of science and of wi=jdoin, for 
it dothed with Images the antique dogma of the first Zoroaster more 
exactly and more purely, if not more richly, than those of India. The 

^ Hle tut U $TipU tiU h mira^d du iriangl*. bift it Dbvious th^t 

the rfHcctcd triad caJinot be tetmed binary. Tht cxprcAfiiQn is cpufuscd, but the 
meaning is thmt tbe fint triangln cquiilA imity, or the purobcT i ; the eecood triad 
corresponds to tbeduad, or ntimba- i; the third triad to tbe Quraber jmdBO onward. 
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Sacerdotal Art and the Ro\"al Ait tniidv adepts by initiation in Egypt, and 
such initiation was not restricted within tho egoLtatic Jiniits of caste. We 
know that a Jewish bondsman himself attained not only initiation but 
the rank of minister-in-chief» perhaps even of Grand Hierophant, for he 
espoused the daughter of an Egyptian priest ^ and there is evidence that the 
priesthood in that country tolerated no misaJUance, Joseph realised in 
Egypt the dream of communion; he established the priesthood and the 
state as sole proprietors and thus sole arbiters of labour and wealth. In 
this way he abolished distress and turned the tvhole of Egypt into a 
patriarchal family. It is a matter of common knowledge that his elevation 
was due to skill In the interpretation of dreams, a science w'hich even 
devout Christians no^v refuse to credit, though they recognise that the 
Bible, which narrates the wonderful disdnatious of Joseph, is the word of 
die Holy Spirit. The science of Joseph was none other than a comprti- 
hensiem of the natural analogies which subsist between ideas and images, 
or between the Word and its sjnnbols. He knew that the soul, when 
immersed by sleep in the Astral Light, perceives the reflections of its most 
secret thoughts and even of its presentiments; he knew* further that the 
art of translating the hieroglj’phics of sleep is the key of universal lucidity^ 
seeing that aU inteUigent beings have revelations in dreams> 

The basis of absolute hicroglyphicaJ science was an alphabet in which 
deities were represented by letters, letters represented ideas, ideas were 
convertible into number a, and numbers were perfect signs. Tliis hiero- 
glyphical alphabet w'as the great secret which Moses enshrined in his 
Kabalah; its Egyptian origin is commemorated in the S^pfur Y€tzir^h^ 
in which it is referred to Abraham. Now this alphabet is the famous Book 
of Thoth, and it was divined by Count de Gebelin that it has been 
presented to our own day in the form of Tarot cards. It passed later on 
into the hands of EtteiUa, who interpreted it in the wrong sense, for even 
a study extending over thirty j’ears could not atone for his want of 
common sense or supply deheiendes in Lus education. The record exists 
still among the drift and waste of Egyptian monuments# and its most 
curious, most complete key is found in the great work on Egypt by 
Athanasius Kircher. It is the oopy of an Isiac tablet which belon^d to the 
celebrated Cardinal Bern bo. The tablet in question is of copper with Bgures 
in enamel, and it has been unfortunately lost. The copy supplied by 
Kircher is, howes^'er^ exact The learned Jesuit didned that it contained 
tlie hierogliqjhic key of sacred alphabets, though he was unable to develop 
the explanation. It is di^dded into three equal compartments; above 

reference ii to Athanasitii Kirclief's (E^ipits jEgypHacus^ 3 voEa. in foUe, 
bdnnd ii4u?illy in ^our, publtshecl lit Rome. The jVfntfiS bcio^ the 

Brnibme Tsilet, aq called. tHKaiose it3 diaccivery ii connected witb the laittie of 
C^dinaJ Bembo, is In the third volumo—a folding plate bcautifiiUv produced. Tlie 
Original h exceeddiigly late and u rowghiy tcTmed a forgery. la 166^ the Tablet u'm 
reproduced on a larger scale by mnna of a numbeT of foldmg platee in the Afwwd 
/iiixfti ot Laurentiusi Pigcoiiuir Both wofka are exceedEngly ram. 1 suppose that 
lh.Eie are the only rccoca* of the Tablet now extant, with the exception of a Eatge 
copy itn my pcH^caaioa made from the above soimics. 
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are the twelve houses of hcavea and below are the corresponding dis¬ 
tributions of labour throughout the jicsar, while in the middle place are 
ti^ty-one sacred signs answering to the letters of the alphabet. In the 
midst of ah is a sealed figure of the pantomorphic Iynx, emblem of 
tmiveisal being^ and corresponding as such to the Hebrew Y^d. or to that 
unique letter from which ail other letters were forrned. The IvKX is 
encircled by the Ophite triad, answering to the Three Mother Letters of 
the Egyp^ and Hebrew alphabets.* On the right are the ibimorphic 
and seiupian triads; on the left are those of Nepthys and Hecate, repre¬ 
senting active and passive, fixed and volatile, fructifying fire and generating 
water. Each pair of triads in conjiujction with the centre produces a 
septenary, and a septenary is contained in the centre. The three septenaries 
fuTEiUh the absolute number of the three worlds, as well as the complete 
number of primitive letters, to which a compleinentaiy sign is added, lih^ 
aero to the nine numerals. The ten numbers and the twenty-two letters 
are termed in Kabalism the Ihirty-two Paths of Wisdom, and ♦hoi'- 
philosophical description is the subject of that venerated primeval book 
known as the Sepker Yitsirah, the text of which vdii be found fti the 
collection of Pistarius and elsewhere.* The alphabet of Thoth b the original 
of our Tarot only in an indirect manner, seeing that the latter is of Jewish 
origin in the extant copies and that its pictures are not older than the 
reign of Charles VII- The cards of Jacquemin Gringotmenr are the first 
Tarots of which we have any knowledge, but they reproduce symbols 
belonging to the highest antiquity. The game in its modem form was an 
expei^ent on the part of astroiogeis to restore the king, who has bfg n 
mentioned, to reason,* The oracles of the Tarot give answers as exact as 


' Mr, G. R. S. Mead tells os tJwl lynr in its root-nmniiig, netordinn to Avclus, 
■igninis thn power (if transmissioii’^ which U said fn the <~i n F'i y aTi Oracles *'to 
sustain the fountaiiu". Mr. Mead thioha that the fyif^ were reproduced fnl u 
Living Sphens uid (^1 as Winged Globes. He thinks, also, that fo) the Mind on the 
plane of n^ty pwt forth (b) the one lying, jc) after this three lyittstt. paternal 
ud meBable. and Alully (if) there may have been hoota of Eubordinabs fyiwii'r Thov 
uiere fare uitclligHices". It eeeiM to follow that the J™ wm not "an (d 

universal being a product of the Etexnal Mini. 

Ml My bo in«4itkiaed that the Hebrew alphabet waa divided into (a) Three 
Letters, lively. and SAia; {b) Seven Uonble Lottm, beifli- 

DaUih, KapMj Pe. Tatt: and ft) Twelve Simple Lcttm, OT Hm 

^ j kFs Nun^ Sarn^cM, 

* TfinVa.* was first made knnwn to Latm-riadioE Etiippe by W^illiam 

B»tel. ^hlicatldo twk at BAIc in 15^7- It is said to have been mssned at 
^terdw iQ 1&46- The MllectioEi of Pistenus, entitled ArHs Cabalisiiar Scrip^ts^ 
belongs to IJS7. Later and m«lem editimu of the Book 0/ Formalum are toiriv 
nuinerc^ It was translated intn KreMh* together vrith the Arabie eemmeirtarv <m 
K. Saadya Gaon, by Nayor Lambert^ in An English ymioa by Ur. W Wvmi 

Uest)cott will serve the purpoae of the ^dcral reader 

* ^ of this period belong to the yw Ianil it has been aoReested 

TiK^tly IB Franfe that the artist Cliarle* Gringonneiir was really their inventor. 

^ note this opinion!, tmt I do not think that any importance attache 
extME Lnn^aneur examples in the mbHoik^ Nali^nAld ha^-e also been 
^to b« Italian origin and not thfife/ore his worlfL The Venetian Tarots havo 
been sometimea ri^ardod as tli# oldest known form. The histodnal OBestion b 
obscure beyemd all extrication at presenL 
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mathematics and mcasurod as the hamionies of Nature. Such answers 
result from the vajriecl combination of the different signs. But it requires a 
considerable exercise of reason to make use of an instrument belonging 
to reason and to science; the poor king, in his childish condition, saw only 
the playthings of an irifant in the artistes pictures and he turned the 
m>»sterioiis Kabalistic alphabet* into a game of cards. 

We are told by Moses that the Israelites carried away the sacred 
vessels of the Egy'ptiaiis when they cume out of the land of bondage* 
The account is allegorical, for the great prophet would scarcely have 
encouraged his people in an act of theft* the sacred vessels in question 
wem the mysteries of Eg^qstian knowledgeacquired by Mos^ himself at 
the court of Pharaoh. We are by no means suggesting that the miracles 
of this man of God are referable to Magic; but we know' on the authority 
of the Bible that Janues and Mambres, who were the magicians of 
Pharaoh and consequently grand hierophants of Egj'pt, began by 
performing in virtue of their art wonders which were shnikr to those of 
Moses. Tliey traurformed wands into serpents and serpents again into 
W'ondii, %vhich might be explicable by prestige or fascination; they change 
water into blood; they produced a sw^ann of frogs in a moment; but they 
could not cause dies to appear or other parasi tic insects, for reasons w-hich 
w^e have exi>Lained already, as also the manner in which they were forced 
to confess themselves vanquished, 

Moses triumphed and led the Israelites out of the land of bondage. 
It W'as at this period that true sdenoe became lost to Egjq)t, for the 
priests, abusing the implicit confidence of the people, allowed lliat 
know^ledge to degenerate into brutalising idolatry* Such is the rock of 
peril for ^tcric science: the truth must be veiled, yet not hidden from 
the people; syrnbolisiu must not be disgraced by a lapse into absurdity; 
the sacred veil of Isis must be preserved in its beauty and dignity. It was 
over this that the Egyptian priesthood failed; the \Tilgar and the foolish 
undefstood the hieroglyphic forms of Isb and Kermanubis as real things, 
so that Osiris was understood to be an ox, while the wise Hennes was a 
dog. 'fhe transformed Osiris masqueraded ai the fantastic guise of the bull 
of Apis, nor did the priests hinder the people from adoring flesh intended 
for iheir kitchens, ft w-as time to save the holy traditions; Moses estab¬ 
lished a new nation and forbade all worship of images; but the people 
unfortunately had dwelt long among idolaters, and memories of the bull 
of Apis remained with them in tlie desert. We know the history of that 
Golden Calf to which the children of Israel ha\'e been alwa.y's a little 

^ In face of existing evidence, the descriptioii of the Tirot Tmmjw as a 

KabaUstic aJptiabet had oa mucli nnd as little to sopport it aa the cbdni timt tliey 
cOfistiUite an B^k 0/ Tho^h. It ha£ b&cn reported to ine, however, Uiat 

there is an naicnown Jewish Tarot, and it may inlcrftt iiludeniLs o( the subject to 
know tl^t^ befEire long I hope to be able to give some acoDii at at first liantj coo- 
cemiag it. There is little feawn to suppoM Uiat it will pixo^e fw) ancient or Ifc) iCaba- 
lustjc; but as om= pevet khoVra what is at one a tlircsliold* [ put the fagt on word 
ter wliatcver it may be worth in the future. &[i-anwhi£e, it ia quite idle to &ay Uiat 
oyr popular fortune tel Img Tamts ire of Jewish origteu 
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addicted^ Moses, however, did not wish the sacivd hieroglyphics to pass 
out of incmory, and he sanctified ihem by their consecration to the purified 
woi^p of the true God. We shall see how all objects which entered into 
the cultus of Jehovah were symbolic in chaiacter and recalled the venerable 
signs of primaeval rtvelation. Bnt we must first finish with the Gcniilcs and 
follow through pagan civiUsatiou the story of materialised hieroglyphics 
and of andeiit rites degenerated 
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CHAPTER V 


MAGIC IJI GREECE 

We pass now to the period w'hen the exact sciences of assumed 

their natural external form^ being that of beauty. We have seen m the 
Zahar how the huniian prototype rose in heaven and was reflected below 
in the waters of being. This ideal maUr thia shader^' of the pantomorphic 
god, this virile phantom of perfect form * was not destined to dwell alone in 
the world of symboltsin. There was given to him a companion imder the 
beneficent sky of Hellas. Hie celestial VeniiSj the chaste and fruitful 
Venus, the triple ruother of the three Graces, rose in her turn, no longer 
from the sleeping deeps of chaos^ hut from the living and fioiving waves 
of that echoing archipelago of poetry, where islands embroidered with 
green trees and flowers seem as the vessels of gods. 

The ma^cal septenary'^ of Chaldea passes into music on the seven 
strings of the Orphic Ivrt. It i$ harmony ^vhich transforms the woods and 
vdldcmessesof Greece. To the melody of the songs of Orpheus the rocks are 
smoothed, the oaks sway in measures and the wild beasts become subject 
to man. By such magic did Amphion raise up the walls of Thebes—that 
wisdom-dty of Cadmus, the dty of Initiation, itself a pantack like the 
seven wonders of the w*orlcL A$ Orpheus gave life to nunibers, so Cadmus 
bound thotight to the sigils of letters. The one established a nation dedi¬ 
cated to all things bsutiful, and for that nation the other provided a 
native land, corresponding to its genius and its love- 

In the ancient Greek traditions Orpheus is mmibered among the 
heroes of the Golden Fleece, who w'ero the primeval coritjuerOrs of the 
Great Work. The Golden Fleece is the vesture of the sun it^f; it is light 
in application to the needs of marr; it is the grand secret of magical works; 
it is, in Cine> initiation as this should be understood essentially^ and it w^as 
the quest of these or this which carried the allegorical heroe$ into a mj-Etic 
Asia. On the other hand^ Cadmus was a voluntary’ exile from the glorious 
Thebes of Eg>"pt; he brought into Greece the knowledge of kttera and that 
harmony of which they are images. The new Thebes^ the typical dty of 
wisdom, was huilE to the measures of that harmony, for science consists in 
the rhythmic carrespondence between hieroglyphical^ phonetic and 
numeral characters, the inherent motion of which follows the eternal 
laws of mathematics. Thebes is circulaT and its citadel is square; like the 
sky of Magic, it has seven gates, and its legend w^as destined to bectmie the 
epic of occultism and the foreshadowed history of human genius. 

AH these mysterious allegories, all these inspired traditions, are the 
soul of Greek civilisation; but we must be dissua^d from seeking the real 
history of their poetic heroeg otherwise than in the transfarniations of 
oriental histoiy carried into Greece by unknown hierophants. It was only 
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th^ history of ideas whith was wtittEn by the great of those days, and 
they were at little pains to acquaint us wi di the huniaii straggles belonging 
to the birth of empurs. Homer followed in their path, marshalling the gods, 
who are the LmmortaJ types of thought: it was in this sense that a world's 
upheaval followed on the frown of Jupiter. If Greece carried fire and 
sword into Asia, it was to avenge the profanations of science and virtue in 
their sacrifoe to Just: it was to restore the empire of the world to Minerva 
and JuiiOh id despite of that sensuous Venus who ruined her devoted 
lovers. Such is the sublime mission of poetry, which substitutes gods for 
men, or causes in places of effects and eternal concepts for the sorry 
incarnations of greatness on earth. Ideas raise up and they also cast down 
empires; a faith of some kind is at the root of all grandeur, and in order 
that faith may be poetry* or in other words creative, it must be founded 
on truth. The only history which is worthy to occupy the wise is tliat of 
the light which Ls \'ictorioijs o%^er darkness for ever. That which is called 
a dvilisation is one great day of thb sun. 

The fable of the Golden ITeece connects Hermetic Magic with GreeJc 
initiations. The Golden Fleece of the solar ram, which must be obtained 
by thosi or by him who would possess universal sovereigntVp is figurative 
of the Great Work. The Argonautic vessel, built of timber from the 
prophetic oaks of Dodonap the speaking vessel, is the ship of the mysteries 
of Isis, the ark of life-force and renewal, the coffer of Osiris, the egg of 
divine regenenition. The adventurer Jason is he who is prepared for 
initiation, but he is a hero in his valour only; he has all the inconstancy and 
all the w^eakne^^ of humanity, but he take$ witli him the pcrsonifcations 
of ah power* Hercules, who signifies brute force, has no real part in the 
work, for he goes astray from the path in pursuit of bis unworthy loves. 
The others arrive in the land of initiatiod, of Colchis, where the remnant 
of Zoroastrian secrets is still preserv'ed. The question is how to obtain 
the key of these mysteries, and science is once again betrayed by a 
woman, Medea delivers to Jason the arcana of the Great Work, with the 
kingdom and the life of her father; for it is a fatal law of the occult 
sanctuary that the revelation of its secrets entails death upon him who has 
proved unable to preserve them, Medea informs Jason of the monsters 
with w^hich he must do battle and of that which will ensure his victory. 
There Is firstly the winged serpent of earth, the astral fluid which must 
be seized and fixed: its teeth must he drawn and sown in a waste place 
which has been previously ploughed by the bulls of Mars. The dragon’s 
teeth are thc^ acids* which dissolve the metallic earth after its preparation 

^ Tbo interprfitatk»ii of L£vi leerru to hastate hdvfwo. scvmal fields df sycnboliam, 
and wh^t follows at this po^iit suggests that ths Golden Fleece U an of 

mrlaltiq transtnutatioti by meaiu of aJehemy- It was » regarded try many of the 
later dbapka ol this art- According td Antdiino Joseph P«:rnety, tht Golden F1o«a 
is the syrnhol of tho matter of the Cr^t Work; the labcruis of Jason are an aUe^ry 
couccreim^ the operatlpns thereiD and of the signs of progress to^'ards perfection. 
The itt^DUkeQt of tMa Fleece sigmfies that of the Powder of Projectioii aiwl the 
Uni'^'crBal Medicine. ^ £hV/i>taMafr« and 

Grte^Ufs, both by Fmiety* and in panicular vol- i of the latter work, pp- ^37-94^ 
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by a double fire by the eartli^s magnetic forces* A fermentatiOH 
foUoi^'s^ comparable to a great battle; the Impure is devoured by the 
impure, and the splendid FJeece is the reward of the adept. 

So entha the magical romance of Jason and that of Medea follows, for 
Greek antiquity sought to include in this history the complete epic of 
occult sdencen Hermetic Magic is succeeded by foetia, parridde, fratridde, 
infanticide, sacrificing alJ to its passions but never enjoj-rog the har^-est 
of Us crimes. Medea betrays her father like Ham and assassinates her 
brother like Cain, She stabs her children,^ poisons her rival and reaps the 
hatred of him whose love she has coveted. It may be surprising on the 
surface that Jason docs not gain in wisdom by tJie mastery of the Golden 
Fleece^ but it must be remembered that he owes the discovery of its 
secrets to treason only. He is a ravisher after the manner of Prometheus 
and not an adept like Orpheus; he is in search of wealth and power rather 
than of knowledgeK Hence he perishes miserably, for the inspiring and 
sovereign virtues of the Golden I^ecoe will be never understcxKl except by 
the disdplcs of Orpheus, 

PromethmiSp the Golden Fleecep the Thebaid, the Iliad and the 
Odj-ssey—these five great epics, full of the m^^teries of Kature and 
kuman destitues, constitute the bible of ancient Greece, a cyclopean 
monument, a Pelioo piled upon an Ossa, masterpiece over niasterptcce, 
form on form, beautiful as light Itself and throned upon eternal ihoughtSj 
sublime in truth* It was* however* at their proper risk and peril that the 
hierophants of poetiy' committed to the Greek people these marvellous 
fictions in which truth was shrined. Aeschylus, who dared to depict the 
Titanic struggles, superhuman woes and divine hopes of Prometheus 
—Aesch3diig, the awe-inspiring poet of the family of CEdipus—was accused 
of betraying and profaning the mj^steries and escaped with difficulty a 
severe condemnation. We are unable at this day to realise hb whole 
intent, which was a dramatic triIog>^ embracing the entire symbolic 
history ot Prometheus, It follows that he e?dbibited to the assembled people 
how Prometheus was delivered by Alddes and how Jupiter was cast from 
bis throne. The omi>ipotenco of genius in its suSeiiDg and the decisive 
victory of patience over pow'cr arc fine, no doubt, but tlie crowd might sec 
therein, tlie future triumph of impiety and anarchy. Prometheus over¬ 
coming Jupiter might be undcxstCKMi as the people destined to be Liberated 
one day from their priests and kings: and guilty hopes might count for 
much in the prodigal applause accorded to him who unveiled this prospect 
imprudently. To the leanings of dogma towards poetry we owe the 
masterpieces in question, and wtj arc not therefore to be counted among 
the austere initiates who would wish, like Plato, to crowm and then 
exile die poets; for the true poets are amhassadors of God on earth and 
those who cast them forth deser^'e no blessing from heaven. 

The great Greek initiator and he who dvihsed it first also its 
first poet, for, even in allowing that Or^ihetis was a mystical or fabulous 
ivrsonality, w'e mtisi believe in tlic existence of Musa^U 5 and attribute to 
sa 
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him the T^erscs which pass under the name of his master.^ IL matters little 
to Its otherwise whether one of the Argonauts ivas called Orpheus or not* 
for the poetic creator lias done more tliaix live; he lives in unmortulity 
for ever. The Orphic fable is a complete dogma^ a revelation of priestly 
destinies, a new ideal form of the worship of beauty. The regeneration and 
redemption of love are indicated already therein. Orpheus descends into 
hell, seeking lEiLQ'dicCi and must bring her back without seeing her; 
so must the pure man create his companion, raise her to himself by 
devotion and not by desire of her. It is in renotmeing the object of passion 
that we deserve to possess the object of true love. We are already in the 
atmosphere of the pure dreams of Christian thivaliy', But the hierophant 
is stili a man; he falters* que$tioD3 and tooks^ .dA Eurydicem. 

She is lost, tlie error is committed, the eKpiation must now begin. 
Orpheus is mdowed and remains as such in purity; the marriage with 
Euiy^dioe had not attained consummation^ and as the v-ldower of one who 
was a virgin he rested hjmself in virginity. The poet is not iwo-hearted* and 
children of the race of gods loi'c once and once alone. Paternal inspirati&ns, 
yearnings for an ideal vrhich shall be found beyond the tomb, widowhood 
made holy in its consecration to the sacred muse. ^\Tlat a revelation in 
advance of inspirations yet to come! Orpheus, bearing in his heart a 
wound that nothing but death shall heal, becomes a doctor of souls and 
bodies; he dies at lentil, the victim of his chastity—the death which he 
suffers is that of imiktom and prophets. He perishes prudaiming the 
unity of God and the unity also of love: this at a Later period was the mot 
of the Orphic Mysteries, 

Having she**!! himseji raised so far above his own epoch, Orpheus 
earned in due coimae the reputation of a sorcerer and enchanter. To him, 
as to Solomon, was attributed the knowledge of simples and minerals, 
of celestial medicine and the philo^phical stone* Wth these he was 
doubtles acquainted, since he personifies primitive initiation, fall and 
reparation in his legend—the three divisions of the great work of 
humanity. 

Orphic initiation may, uceording to BaUanche* be summarised m tlie 
foUowing manner: '"Made subject in the first place to the infiuence of the 
elements, man's own infiucncc must afterwards govern these* Creation 
is the act of a divine rnagism which is continuous and eternal. True being 
resides for man in self “knowledge. Responsibility is for him a conquest 
and the very penalty of sin is another occasion for victory. All lUe is 
founded on death, and paiing&ncsJs h the law of reparation. Marriage is the 
reproduction in hunianity of the great cosmogonii^ mystery. It should be 
one, as God and Nature are one* It us the unity of the Tree of Life, whUe 
debauch is divigion and death. Astrology' is a synthesis* because the Tree 

^ Aifiang KveraJ heaiw of tins mimg?. I mppo9? tlwt tlw ref^rrace is to him 
who, by trillion, was dthtr tlic djsciple eoji of Otplitvs, oocEimeuiorat:^d ^ 
Vingil. None o( hu poems ait- extaat,»tuat thcorgumeia! to fail. Tine antiquity 
of the Orphii: poems— Arg^natfUca. HjTiiTiii* etc,—Is nnotbor queslioo, and the con- 
clua4ons ol uriliciAfFv on the subject an* well knoiira 
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of Life is a single tree and because its brandies—spread througb heaven 
and bearing flowers of stars— are in comespondenoe with its roots, wfaich 
are hidden in earth. The knowledge of the iQcdicaf and magical virtues 
resident in plants, metals and bodies endowed with varying degrees of 
life, is also a synthetic knowledge. The capacities for organisation in their 
various grades am revealed by a synthesis, The aggregations and affiniti*^ 
of metals, like the vegetative soul of plants and like all powers of assimi¬ 
lation, are also made known by a synthesis," 

It has been said that the beautiful is the splendour of the true, and it is 
therefore to this great light of Orpheus that we must ascribe the perfection 
of form which was manifested for the first time in Greece. To him also-— 
as to a soarce—is referable the school of divane Plato, that pagan father 
of ah high Christian phhosophy. From him did Pythagoras and the 
illtiminaii of Alexandria alike derive their mysteries. Initiation docs not 
suffer vicissitude; it is one and the same, wheresoever we meet it thi-ftngii 
the ages. The last disciples of Marlines de Pasqually are still the children 
of Orpheus; but they adore the Realiser of antique philosophy. Who is the 
incarnate Word of Christians- 

We have said that the fi«t part of the fable concerning the Golden 
Fleece embodies the secrets of (^hic Magic and that the second psirt is 
dedicated to judicious warnings against the abuses of Gdetia or the Magic 
of darkness. False or GoetiE Magic, known at the present day under the 
name of sorcery, can never rank as a science: it is the empiricism of 
fatality. AD excessive passion produces a factitimis force of which will 
cannot be the master, but that force is obedient to the tyranny of passion. 
ThB is why Albertus Magnus counsels us to curse no one iu our wrath. 
It is the story of the malediction of Hippolytus by Theseus. Excessive 
passion is real madness, and the latter in its tum is an intoxication or 
con^tirai of Astral Light. This is why madness is contagious and why 
passions in general operate as a veritable witchcraft. Women a« superior 
to men in sorcery because they are more easDy transported by excess of 
passion. The word "sorcerer” dearly designates victims of chance and, so 
to speak, the poisonous mushrooms of fatality, 

Greek sorcerers, hut especially those of Thessaly, put hordble precepts 
to the proof and were given over to abominable rites. They were mostly 
women wasted by desires which they could no longer satisfy, antiquated 
courtesans, monsters of ioiinoraJity and ugliness. Jealous of love and life, 
those wretched cieatuies found lovers only in the tombs, or rather they 
violated sepulchres to devoui with foul caresses the icy bodies of young 
men. They stole cliiJdien and stifled their cries by pressing them to their 
dangling breasts. They were known as stryges, empusa: children 

were the objects of their envy- and thus of their hatred, and they sacrificed 
them for this reason. Some, like that Canidia who is mentioned by Horace, 
buried them as far as the head and left them to die of hunger, siirrounded 
with fo^ which they could not reach; others cut off the heads, hands and 
feet, boJIed their fat and grease, in copper basins, to the consistence of an 
go 
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ointment, which they afterwards mixed with the juice of henbane, 
belladoona and black poppies. thb unguent they anointed die organ 
which was irritated unceasingly by theu- detestable desires; they nibbed 
also their temples and aim -pits, and then fell into a lethargy full of 
unbridled and luxurious dreamsv There is need to speak plainly—these are 
the origins and this is the tradjiional pra^ctice of Black Magic; these are 
the secrets whkh were handed down to the middle ages; and sudi in time 
aie the pretended innocent vicims whom public execution, far more than 
the sentence of mquisjtors, condemned to the dames. It was in Spain and 
in Italy above all that the race of siryges^ and empus^ atennded, 
even at a late period; those who doubt should consult the most experienced 
trim biologists of these countries^ digested by Franciscus Torreblanca .^ 
Roual Advocate of the Chanoehy of Granada^ in his Ddici^ratH^ 

Medea and Circe are the types of Malefic Magic among the Greeks. 
Circe is the vidous female who bewitches and debases her lovers; Medea is 
the brazen poisoner who dares ever>'thing and makes Nature itself the 
abettor of her crimes* There are actually creatures who enchant like Circe 
and whose proximity defiles. They can inspire nothing but brutal passions; 
they exhaust and then disdain yom They must be treated according to 
the policy' of Ul^^sses, by compelling them to obedience through fear and by 
being able to leave them in the end lAithout regret h They are beautiful, 
heartless monsters and their vanity is their whole life. They were depleted 
by antiquity in the form of 

As to Medca^ she i$ per\'crsity incamate, wiUtng and working cviL 
She is capable of love and does not yield to fear^ but her love is more 
terrible than her hate. She is a bad mother and the destroyer of children; 
she loves the night and under the rays of the moon she gathers noxious 
herbs for the brewing of poisons. She magnetises the air, brings dole to 
earth, infects water and makes even the fire venomous* Reptiles provide 
her with thoirskins; she mutters frightful words; the track of blood follows 
her; and mutilated limbs fall from her hands. Her counsels madden^ her 
caresses beget horror* 

Such is the woman who has sought to rbe beyond the duties of her sex 
by familiarity with forbidden sciences- Men avoid her, chiidren hide when 
she passes* She is devoid of reason, devoid of true love, and the stratagems 
of Nature in revolt against her are the ever-renewing torment of her pride. 


* A JiBo at lay oi detuonolog^ista wiU h rve at need. Thfl Jeaiit Maxtkmi Delrto 
wl^ WTtite LiM StM haa p]caty to iay about Lamidi 

HJid Sfrfg£s TibiCiia w s4so Joiannca Wiema, the pnpil ot CtimcliTia Agrippa, whoso 
tomoUA vrark ou llluadoils sind Iiupasttlfea af Soicery —ei 
DfMc^^U¥s — ^waa R!a4?red Irtim into Frcacb in ifiSj. 
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UATHEI4ATICAL OF PYTHAGORAS 

H E initiaUil Xiima, and of whose proficiency in Magic somctJikig 
been said already^ Avas a personage knowti as Tarcbon, himsolT the disciple 
of a ChaJdean named Ta^s. Sdeace bad then its apostles %vho went to and 
fro in the world, making priests and kings therein. Not infrequently 
persecution itself was ot^rmted to fulfil the designs of Providence, and 
BO it came about towards the seventy-second Olympiadp or four genera¬ 
tions alter the reign of Nnma, that Pythagoras of Saxnos sought a refuge in 
Italy from the tjTannyof Polyexates. The great promoter oi the philosophy 
of nninber^ had visit^ alJ the sanctiiarie$ of the worJd and had even been 
in Judrfa^ where he sufrcFed ciremndsion^as the price ol Ms admi^lon into 
the mj'steri^ of the Kahalah^ commonicated to him, though not without 
a certain reserve^ by the prophets Ezekiel and Daniel. Subsequently, but 
again not without diflicuJty, he obtained Egyptian initiation, being 
recommended by the King Amasis. The capacities of his own genius 
sopplemented the imperfect revelations of the hierophants, so that he 
bec^e himself a master and one who expounded the mysteries, 

Pythagoras defined God as a liA^g and absolute truth dothed in light: 
he defined the Word as number manifested by lorm; and he derived all 
things from the Tetraciys —that is to say* the tetrad. He said also that 
God is supreme music, the nature of w^hidi is hannony, Keligion was, 
according to him, the highest expression of jnsrioc; medidne was the most 
perfect practice of science; the beantifriJ was harmony; force, reason: 
felicity^ perfection; while truth in application consbted in distrusting the 
weakness and per%xr 5 ity of mem 

\Vh<in he made his dwelling at Crotoaa^ the magistrates of that dty, 
seeing that he exercised so great an influence over minds and hearts, were 
at first in some anxiety conceming him; but ultimately they sought his 
advice. I^thAgoras counselled them to cultivate the muses and imintaia 
the most perfect accord among themselves, because feuds bctw'een masters 
fomented rebellion among servants. Thereafter he imparted to them his 
grand religious, political and social precept: There is no evil which is not 
to be preferred before anarchy — an a4ciom of universal appUcation and 

^ I do cot knnw h<>w this fable ori^cated and the questicti jwl wcrth the 
pains which wculd be necessary to eliidiiate it. It li narrjitetl by ^liphiiA l>vd as 
matter Cf historical fact; but there is no question that M. Edouaitl ScKtu^, who 
owes so mach to the occaltM who preceded him, would have b«n glad to include 
it in his iDinaiitic biography of P^thigorag, if it bad not been too mythical even f<nr 
his pujpose. He \s content as it is to sujfgeat ihat the *age af Samge bad studied 
Jciwish mqiiotheiatn duria| a stay qf twelve ycara at Hiibyloa. 
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almost infinite depth, though one i^rhich even our m*n age h not as yet 
siifficieiitly enlightened to understantL 

Outside the traditions of hi& hfe, tJie Temains of P)"thagoras are hLs 
Golden Verses and his S\TnbQl3^ of whif^h the former ha%'e passed into 
commonplaces of poptilar morality, so great has been tlieir success through 
the ages. They have been rendered as follows:^ 

^Tirst worship the immortal gods as they arc established and ordained 
by the Law. Reverence the oath and next the heroes* full of goodness and 
light. , . . Honour like^-ise thy parents, and those most nearly related to 
thee. Of all the: rest Of mankiiid, make him thy friend who distinguislies 
himself by his lirtue. Always give ear to his mild exhortations, and take 
example from his virtuous and useful actions- Avoid as much as possible 
hating thy friend for a slight fault. Understand that power Is a near 
neighbour to necessity. . . * Ov^ercome and vanquish these passions— 
gluttony^ sloth p seusoiiUtyp mid anger. Do nothing etHI, neitlier in the 
presence of others nor privately, and above all things respect th^^self. In 
the nest placcp observe justice in tby actions and in thy words.. . * The 
goods oi fortune are uncertain i as they may be acquired, so may diey hke- 
vvise be lost, Alwaj^ make this reflection, that it is urdained by destiny 
tliat all men shall die... . Support uiLh patience thy lot, be it what it may, 
and never repine at iii but endeavour what thou const to remedy it- 
Consider that fate does not send the greatest portion of these misfortunes 
to good men,.,. Let no man by his words or by his deeds seduce thee, nor 
entice thee to say or to do what is not profitable for thyself. Consult and 
deliberate before thou act, that thou mayst not commit foolish actions^ 
For it Is the part of a miserable man to speak and to act ^rithoiit reflection. 
But do that w-bich will not afflict thee aJlcrw'ards, nor oblige thee to 
repentanceK Never do anything which tliou dost not understand; but learn 
all that thou oughfest to know, and by tliat means thou wilt lead a very 
pleasant life. In no wise neglect the health of thy body^ but give it drink 
and meat in due measure, and also the exercise of which it has need, ,, h 
• Accustom thyself to a way of hving that is neat and decent ^vithout 
luxury, , , . Do only the things which cannot hurt thee, and deliberate 
before thou dost them. Never suffer sleep to dose thy eyelids^ after thy 
going to bed, till thou hast examined by thy reason all thine actions of the 
day. Wherein have I done anifss? What have I done? \Vh^t have I 
omitted that 1 ought to have done?^' 

Up to this point the Golden \^erses seem to be only the instructions 
of a schoolmaster. They beaxp however, a vciy different construction. They 
arc the preHuunary laws of magical initiation, which constitute the first 

^ The authar^htp of the GefJnt Js of a cEeUated point; and it is an 

old RiJK^estiQn tUit thqir real writer was Lysis, the precepUif of Epacninondae and 
an exponent of l^^tha^orEon phn&sopliy alkiut 5SS B-C-, liia itiaster being frferred 
to tlic bc^iminj^ of the sbrth ceolury b.c. 1 shnnld add that I^vl bas pre~ 

sentfti the Veriieg ip a fnetricoi form of his owti* which reflects ihe orreiDals al & very 
far dlsUmce. 1 have nut folEowned thii rendeting bat have had motir&e to that of 
Mr. G. H. S. Mead. 
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part of the Great Work, that is to say the creation of the perfect adept 
This is proveti by the ioUowmg verses: 

''I swear by him v^ho has transmitted into our soais the Sacred 
Quaternion, the sonroe of nattim^ whose cause is etemai. Never begin to 
set thy hand to any wort till thou hast prayed the gods to accomphsh 
what thou art going to begin. When thou hast made this habit familiar 
to thee thou wOt know the constitution of the Immortal Gods and of men. 
Even how far the di^ercnt bein^ extend, and what contains and binds 
them together . . . and nothing in this world shall be hid Irom thee, . . . 
0 Jupiter, our Father I if thou wouldst deliver men from all the evils that 
oppress them,shew them of what daimon they make use. But take courage; 
the race of men is divine... . WHien, having divested thyself of thy mortal 
body^ thou anivest at the most pure .£ther^ thou shall be a godp immortal^ 
incorruptible, and death shall have no more dominion over thee.** 

Pythagoras said otherwise: ‘*As there are ihres divine concepts and 
three intelligible realms, so is there a triple word^ because hierarchic order 
i$ ever manifested by the triads There are {tf} simple speech, [t] haero- 
glyphicaJ speech and (r) symbolical speech* In other terms, there is the 
word whidi expresses, there is the conceaUng and, finally, there is 
the word that signifies : ah hieratic intelLigence in in the perfect science 
of these thiee degriEes." After this manner he enshrined doctrine in 
^mbols, but eschewing personifications and images, which, in his 
opinion, begot idolatry sooner or later. He has been even charged 
with detestatiofi ol poets^ but it was the makers ol bad verses to 
whom he forbade the art^ ''Thou who hast no harp, seek not to sing in 
measures/' he says tn his symbols, A man so great as he could never dis- 
legard the exact correspondence between sublime thoughts and beautiful 
figurarive expressions; indeed bis own symbols are full of poetry: ''Do 
□Ol scatter the fiowers of which crowns are made.'" In such term$ he exhorts 
his dbcipks never to dlmLolsh glory and never to fiotit that whic± it seems 
gCMXi for the world to honour. 

Pythagoras was chaste, but, far from commanding celibacy to his 
disciples, he mairied on his own part and had children. A beautiful saying 
of his wife has lemained in memory: she had been asked whether punfica^ 
tion was not requisite in a woman after intercourse with a man, and in 
such case after what lapse of time she might regard herself as sufficiently 
purified to approach holy things. She replied: '^Immediately^ tf it be with 
her husband ; but if it be with another, never." 

The same severity of principles, the same purity of maimer^, qualified 
fn the school of Pythagoras for imtiatiou into the mysteries of Nature and 
so was attained that empire over self by which the eleruentary powers 
could be governed Pythagoras pcysse^ed the faculty which by us is termed 
second sight and was known then as divination. &ing with his disciples 
one day on the sea$hore> a vessel appeared on the horizon, "blaster/' said 
one of the companions, "would it mean wealth il they gave me the cargo 
emried by that ship?'' "To you it would be more than useless." Pytha- 
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goras answmd '“In such case 1 would keep it lor my heirs/' "Would you 
wish to bequeathe them two corpses?'^'' The ^^ssel came into port and 
proved to be bearing tlie body of a mnti who desired to be bnried in his 
own country* 

It ts related furthermore that beasts ivcre obedient to Pythagoras. 
Once in the middle of the Olj^pic Gaines he signalled to an tagk winging 
its way through heaven; the bird descendedp wheeling cirde-wise, and again 
took rapid flight at the master*s token of dismissaJ. There was also a great 
bear, ravaging in Apulia: Pythagoras brought it to his leet and told it to 
leave the country. It disappeared accordinglyp and when asked to what 
knowledge be ow^ such a marvellous power^ be answeredr "To the science 
of light/' Animated beings are^ in tact^ uicamatbns of light. Out of the 
darkness of ugliness forms emerge and move progressively towards the 
splendours of beauty; instincts are in correspondence with forms; and man, 
who is the synthesis of that light whereof animals may be termed the 
analysis, is created to command them. It has come about, however* that 
in place of ruling as their mastefp he has become their persecutor and 
destroyer, so that they fear and have rebelled against him. In the presence 
of an exceptional wHi whidi is at onoe benevol^t and directing they are 
completely magnedsed, and a host of modem phenomena both can and 
should enable us to understand the possibility of mirades like tliose of 
Pythagoras. 

Physiognomists have obser\'cd that the majority of men have a certain 
facial resemblance to one or another animal. It may be a matter of 
imaginadon only^ prcKiuced by the imptESsion to which varfons phy’sio- 
gnomies give risep and revealing some prominent personal characteristics. 
A moroise man is thus reminisoeot of a bear, a hypocrite has the look of a 
cat* and so of the resL Tbe^e kinds of judgments are magulfcd in the 
imagination and exaggerated still further in dreams, when people who have 
afiected us disagreeably during the waking state transform into animak 
and {^use us to experience all the agonies of nightmare, Now% animals— 
as much as ourselves and more even than we—are under the rule of 
imaginatiod, while they arc devoid of that judgment by which we 
check its errors. Hence they are a£tected towards us according to the 
sympathies or antipathies which aie exdted by our own magnetism. They 
ane* moreover, unconscious of that which underlies the htiman form and 
they regard us only as other animals by whom they are dominated* the 
dog taking his master for a dog more perfect than himself* The secret of 
dommion over animals lies in the management of thk instinct. We have 
seen a famous tamer of wUd beasts iascbiate his bons by exhibiting a 
terrible countenance and acting himself as If be were a lion enraged. Here 
is a literal application of the popular proverb which tells us to howl with 
the wol%'es and bleat with the ^eep. It must also be realiEed that every 
animal form manifests a particular instinct^ aptitude or vice. If wc suffer 
the character of the beast to predominate within uSp we shall tend to assume 
its external guise in an ever-increasing degree and shall even oome to 
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impress its perfect image on the Astral Light; more even than this, when 
we fall into dreams or ecstasy, we sliall ourselves as eestatics and 
would see us and as we must appear ondoubtedUy in the 
eyes of animals. Let it happen in $uch cases that reason be extin^ished, 
that persistent dreams change into madnesSp and we shall be turned into 
beasts like Nfibuchadner^^. This explains those stories of were-wolves, 
fiome of which have been legally established. The facts were beyond 
dispute, but the witnesses were not less haUuemated than the wore-wolves 
themselves,^ 

Cases of coincidence and correspoiiden<^: in the droam-state are 
neither rare nor extraordinary. Persons in the state of magnetic ecstasy 
can see and talk to one another from opposite end$ of the earth. We our¬ 
selves may meet someone for the first time and he or she seem to be 
an old acquaintance because w'e have encountered frequently in dream. 
Life is full of these curious occumnes, and as regards the transformation 
of human beings into animals the evidences are on every side. How many 
aged courteBans and gluttonous females^ reduced almost to idicKy after 
threading all sewers of existence, are uothing but old sbe-cats cgrcgiously 
enamoured of their tom ? 

Pythagoras believed above all things in the soul's immortality and 
in the perpetuity of life. The endless succession of summer and winter^ 
day and night, sleeping and waiting, illustrated amply for him the pheno¬ 
menon of death. For him also the particular immortality of human souls 
consbted in persistence of memory. He is said to have been conscious of his 
prex^ous incarnations^ and if the report is true it was something suggested 
by his reminiscences, foi such a man as he could have been neither 
impostor nor fooL* It is probable that he came upon former memories in 
his drcainsp while simple speculation and hypothesis have been constructed 


■ Amadg tin; «ppendke« l* the secoad p«t oi the Zokar there \s s. ahprt secdon 
on ph^'uogoamy, \t embedin banae veri' curious ntaLteruilsi, We icam, for exacutMe, 
that ii a nmn who certain 3|>ctLficd chAjacteriftic^ of colour and feature 
turn to God, A white hletmib will lorm on the pupU of hti right eye. He who \m 
threw Semicircular wrinkled on his forehead and whose eye* are shuUng wiU behold 
the downfall oi h» enemies. A man who ha* committed an adultery and Uaa not 
repented 13 j^gnisable by a growth beneath the nave], and thereon will be found 
two haire. Should he da penance, the halm witl dL=fappear but the xweliing will 
remain. A man who buii a beaoty^pot on hb e*r wUI be a great master of the Law 
and will die young, Two lonfi hal» between tho ahouldcm indicate a person who is 
given to swearing inacs.^^tly La an objectless manocr. It wlIJ be seen that these 
^taiU ^long to a neglected part e^ the sdeoe*, acid I am a littie at a loss to know 
how ELipbaa Livi would have pressed them into his icrvice, jf he had been Mly 
acqufiintcd with the work which ho (quotes so often. ^ 

* It happens that the hypothesis of reintaraation w;is penionallv nnwelcome 
to Lliphas L 4 % 1 , aud hfl did not know enough of Zobardc Kabalism to re.Uire that 
It ks ni aome importaiice therein. The tradition* concertiing the teaching nf l^-thagoras 
ini3:5t be taken at tlieir proper value, but there is no question that,, aceurdlnj to these 
he was &n imponaut champion of what nred to be called the doctrine of metem- 
Hycliofi9^ understood as the scuVs traiuniisratlon into succeuivn bodies He bimwlf 
had been la) .Ithaltdw a. mu oI Mercury; Eupborbus. son of Panthus. who 
p^hed at the hands oi ^nelauf in the Traijiui ww; (e) Hetnmtimus, a prophet tif 
CiftXQRtena c3ty ol Ionia j (d) a bumble htbcniiani and finjilly [e) the puloeoptier 
of Samos. ^ 
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as positive affirmatior) on his part. Hovvovor this may be^ his ihotight was 
great, for the real life of our individtiality consists in memory dune. Ihcse 
waters of Lethe pictured by the andents were the true iihilosophical type 
of death. The Bible appears to impart a divine sanction to this idea when 
it is said in the Boole of Psalins that "the jnst shall be in everJastiug 
remembitmce".^ 


• J#l iRdftfeiorra ^fllsfUJi 
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THE HOLY KAEALAH 

Let us now have recourse to the origin of true science by rectirring to 
the Holy KabaJah, or tiaditlon of the diUdrea of Seth, taken from 
Chaldea by AbrahatOj cornmimicated by Joseph to the Egyptian priest¬ 
hood, iRgamered by Moses, concealed by symbols in the Bible, revealed 
by the Saviour to St. Johrip and embodied in its fulness in hiemtic 
images, analogous to those oJ all antiquity^ in the Apocaljqjse of this 
Apostle. 

Whatsoever was in kiiiship with idolatry was held in detesiatiou by 
the Kaballst^, whidb notwithstanding, God is represented by them under 
a hitman figure, but it is purely hieroglyphicaL For them He is the 
intelligent, the loving, the living infinite. He b neither the totality* of aU 
beings, nor beir^ in abstraction, nor a being who is philosophically 
definable. He is in all things, being more and greater than all. Hb very 
name is ine&ble* and yet this name give$ expression only to the human 
ideal of His divinity.^ It is not possible for man to understand God in 
Himself, He is the absolute of faith, but the absolute of reason is Being. 
Being is seif-csdsteiit and is because it is. The cause of Being is Being itselfn 
It is matter of legitimate speculation why this or that erists* but it would 
be absurd to inquire why Being for it would be to postulate Being as 
antecedent to Being, 

It is demonstrated by reason and science that the modes of existence 
in Being aie equilibrated in accordance with harmonious and hicraxchJc 
law^s. Now the hjcrarchy is graduated on an ascending scale, becoming 
more and more monarchic- At the same time reason cannot pause in the 
presence of one absolute chief without being overwhelmed by the heights 
which it discerns above this supreme king; it takes refuge therefore in 
silence and gives place to adoring faith. That which is certain, for sdeoce 
and for reason alike, is that the idea cf God is the grandest, most holy 
and most serviceable of all aspirations in man; that mortality and its 
eternal sanction repose on this l^lJef. In humanity it is therefore tlie most 
real phenomenon of being, and if it were false, therefore, Nature would 
foinrulate the absurd, the void would affirm life, and it might be said at 
one and the same lime that there was God and there was no God. It is to 
this philosophical and incontestable reality, or otherwise the notion of 
Deity, that the Kabalists give a name, and all other names are contained 

* £lipTias L^vi hajj toilet ten thmt tlis H'Qrd. *'* in ineani somsthing which 

C^OE bo expressed; he ifltended to say that, acmdipg to the Kfthaliala, Uie 
Cioua name waA hlEden. 
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therein.^ The dphers of nime produce all numbers and the bfero- 
glyphicaJ forms of its letters gi^ne expression to all laws of Nature, Tii-ith 
all that is therein. We shall not recur m this place to tliat which has been 
dealt witli already as regards the divine Tetragmm in the Docirm of 
TTanstend^iital M^tgtc] but it may be added that the Kabaiists inscribe it 
in four duel (i) as jHVft, which is spek but not pTonoiinaMLThe 
consonants are YOD, HE, VAU, HE, and they are rendered as JeUovah by tis 
in opposition to all analogyp lor the Tetragrammaton so dishgured is 
compeaed of six lettere.^ (izj ■'Hi*. AD^^Ip meaning Lord and pfonoiinced by 
us Ai>ONAi+® (3) tmifc Anm, which signifies Being and is pronotmeed by 
us eieieJ* (4) ACEAp pronounced as it is written and comprising 

hieroglypbically all m^'steries ol the Kabalah,'^ 

The letter AUph, H is the first of the Hebrew alphabet, and expressing 
as it does unity^ it represents hierogl>'phically the dogma of Hermes: that 
which is above is analogous to that which is below. In consonance whh 
this the letter has two arms, one of which points to earth and the other to 
heaven with an identical gesture. The letter CiWJ, J, is third in tbe alpha¬ 
bet; it expresses the triad numerically^ and hieroglyph ically it signifies 
childbirth H Ihiitfulness. Lamed, is the tweJIth letter and is an expression 
of the perfect cycle. Considered as a hierpglyphical sign it represents the 
circulation of the perpetual movement and the relation of the radius to the 
circumference. The duplicated Alrph represents the symthc^isn Therefore 
the name AGLA signifies: (i) unity, which accomplishes by the triad the 
cycle of numbers, leading back to unity. (2) The fruitful principle of 
Nature, which is one therewith, fs) The primal truth which fertilises 
sdence and restores it to nnity. [4) Syllepsis, analysis, 5^ncc and syn- 

^All lat^ Kabalists igiee that Tttfa^amKtaitm is Uie root i.nd foamisLtiqn of 
tUe NamcK. In. tli<e Sephi/atii^ oap of tht^ aUocationa maka 

or Sup^mal Wisdom, to correspond with the Vtij of Tctnjgriajrnmatoa. /CrfA^r, vliicli 
the Cro-sm, is to have no letter attri buted thereto* Uecau^ the mystciy of 
A ifl S&ph, the hidden ab^'isa of the Godhead . is implied tJierei □ . the apex 

of Yod Joes ID a senM intimate con^cTimiR Kf ih^w. iis 15 the second letter in the Divino 
Tetrad, and it is ascribed to Birtah, or Supepiak Understanding* wherein 15 all life 
comprehend^. Ihia is the abode of the SJukinah in tratwcendeocB. The thlid letter 
is Vnu. and it is wd lo contain tlie six Sepkirtjf!A fi-nm to ¥^vk£. The second. 

is the foortli and last letter: it correspoods to cr the Kingdcm, uhereiD 

is the mysterj' pf the unity of God. This is the ab^e pE the Shthirtah in manifesUltioo.-, 
Thus, rod, /ijff, yan, which tre render Jehovah, CPatailU aJl the tnsn 
There are. hpwever, other aJIocatiuiis. 

* Eliphas fnutft hav'e mcaiit to &y sev'en lettera* but tho point does not 

xlgnifyr AcjCprdlJig to Rdsearoth, the TctragraninLiUtPn with vowei-pgints is the 
eighth Divine Name—Tbe points am those of and it is read as that 

Name, This signiEes the concealment of the "fneflahle'^ Name, on account of the 
uUe of Israel. 

* This is the JDivlne Name which is most in proximity to created thmgn. See the 
excursus thereon in Kabkaia Dmldfald, vpl. i, pp, 3,7«4X. 

*Cf. the Part L fhl. 150, pn Exodus iii, 14: ^^And God Mid unto Mpses: 

I am that 1 am^ - tt^TU? rr^iC* 

’ * Acoordinj^ to the Kahbiflical Lexicon ol Uuztorl, b fornlL'd fipin the 

^tial letters oV the sentence ’^'TK rTnR= im rnculum. Dom/n#. 

There seems to bo no Kabalistfc anthicifity its explanatkm by Ldvi, and the word 
occur? very seldom in the ZoAar. 
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thesis. IS] The Tlirae Divine Persons Who are one Godj the secret of the 
Great W ork, which i$ the fixation of iJje Astral Light by a. sovereign act of 
wiU and b represented by the adepts as a serpent pierced with an arrow* 
tliiis forming the letter Al^pk. (6) The three operations of dissoJution, 
sublimation and fixation, corresponding to the three essential substances^ 
Salt, Sulphur and ^fercur}'—tlie whole being expressed by the letter 
Gim<rL {7) The twelve key^ of Basil Valentine, represented by Lam^d. 
(SJ Finally* the Work accomplkhed in conformity with its principle and 
reproducing the said principleH 

Herein is the origin of that Kabalistic tradition which comprises all 
ifagic in a single word. To know how this word is read and how also it is 
pronounced, or literally to understand its mystcries and translate the 
knowledge into action, is to have the key of miracles. In pronouncing the 
vmrd AGUi it is said that one must turn to the East, which means union of 
intention and knowledge witli oriental tradition. It should be remembered 
further that, according to Kabaiah, the perfect word is the word realised 
by acts^ wlience comes that expression which recurs freqcdtly in the Bible: 
fac^e vrrbum, to make a word—that is* ui the sense of performing an act^ 
To pronounce the word agla Kabalisticaljy is therefore to pass all tests of 
initiatiou and accomplish all Its w'orksJ 

It has been said in the Doctrint &/TraHsc£Hd^^ai M&gic that tlie name 
Jehovah resolves into seventy-two explicatory^ names, called 
phora^h* The an of employing these seven ty-iw^o names and discovering 
therein the keys of uniT-Trsal science is the art which is tailed by Kaballsts 
the Keys of Solomon. As a fact, at the end of the collections of pra vers and 
evocations whicli bear tliis- title there are found usually soventy'two 
magical circles, making thlrty-abc talismans, or four times nine, being 
the absolute number multiplied by the tetrad. Each of these talismans 
bears two of the iwo-and-seventy names, the sign emblematical of their 
number and that of the four letters of TetragrammAtou to which they 
correspond. From this have originated the four emblematkal Tarot suits: 
the Wand, representing the Yod; the Cup, answering to the : the Sword, 
referable to the Vaui and the Pentacle* in correspondence with the final 
He. Tile complcmciiL of the denary has been added in the Tarot, thus 
repeating synthetically the character of unity.^ 

^AccortiSiig to Petrus GolatinQs, in Da Ar^anir VMf&tii. the wonl 

Afla expresses ttur mfimtc pQwee of ttw Divijie Xnnitv- Like tlipliai Ij^vi lie eiveSi 
1L5 the sTOurate MgtLificatiw qf pub letter and. like Eujttqrf, ht mikc-i Wm the 
of the SI ntence already quoted, his rcinlerine bdni;: Tii in tfirmUm 

pcmixniir He terUM Af(!a Aomen Dfi, lot which there acenut to br as cmch and as 
little authority there is iur the luggestion that the Dit-ma pkimita is that ot the 
Trimly. 

■A VE^ full exindfiilHan of this Namr will be tetmd m the Mctioo entktlcd Dt 
Ca^ iDiininp port of Kirther'B magnum the (Editus JEgvptiacus 

It IS ruriqiis tlutt a tnart So unpoitant as thiE, within its own mtiUkXLm. aial i*Titten 
mth the uttemuteT i-iunplknty, net appe.jjr to hiiv^ been traUnrated, even into Uie 
Frendi LinguJIge. 

* Jjnust adJiiit that this relerencc cscupcs me. The Xari>t consists 01 toar suits ol 
14 cards eacJi and IhuTe are "iz Trumpa Major, msVinjj cards lu all. 
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The popiilaj traditiiins of Ma^ic aJSrm that he who po^se^es the Keys 
of Solomoq can cornmunicate with spirits of aJl gradts and can exact 
obedience on the part of all natural forces. These so often lost, and as 

often recovered, are no other than the talismans of the seventy-two names 
and the mysteries of tile thirty-twTj hterogly'phicaJ paths^ reproduced by 
the Tarot, By the aid of these signs and by their infinhc combinatioiiSp 
which are like those of numbers and letters^ It is possible to aiTi%-e at the 
natural and mathematical revelation of all secneLs of Nattire, and it is in 
this sense that conununication is established yvith the whole hierarchy of 
btehigence. 

ThG KabaJists in their wisdom were on their guard against the dreams 
of imaginatioii and hallucmatlons of the ivaktng state. Therefore they 
avoided in particular all unhealthy evocations which disturb the nervous 
system and intoxicate reason. Makers of curious experiments in phenomena, 
of extianatural vision are no better than the eatery of opium and hasheesh. 
They are children who injure themselves reddessly. It may happen that 
one is overtaken by intoxication; W'e may even so far forget ourseKes 
voluntarily as to seek the experience of drunkenness, but for the mm who 
respects himself a single instance suffices^ Count Joseph de Maistre says 
that One Of these day's we shall deride our present stnpidityp much as w'e 
deride the barbarity of the middle ages, ^\Tiat would he think, did he see 
our table-tumors or listen to makers of hypotheses concerning the w'orld 
of spirits? Poor creatures that we are, w'e escape from one absurdity by 
rushing over to its opposite. The eighteenth century thought that it 
protested against superstition by denying rehgion, and we in return testily 
to the impietj- of that period by believing in old wives' fables. Is it 
impossible to be a better Christian tlian Voltaire and still not believe in 
ghosts? The dead can no more revisit this earth which they have quitted 
than a child can return into the womb of its mother,^ That which we dll 
death is birth into a new life. Nature docs not repeat w'bat it has once done 
in the order of necessary progression through the scale of existence, and 
she cannot bely her own fundamental laws, limited by its organs and 
served by these, the biunan soul can enter into communication with things 
of the visible world only by the intermediation of these organs. The body is 
an envelope adjusted to the physical environments m which the soul abides 
here. By confining the action of the soul it makes her activity possible. In 
the absence of body the soul would be ^vnTywheit, and yet m so attenuated 
a sense that it could Mt nowhere, but. lost ni the infinite, would be 
swallowed up and annihilated in God.® Imagine a drop of fresh water ^ut 


.r mom hM rather 4 conviEicliig air, but Uie aaatofy b wrong, and the mird 

rehira' » ft blunder of popular spmh. Tlie possibility of communlCHtLou with those 
who have left this life is a qui^nn of the interpcneiratiou of worlds. To say that tbe 
human spint departfl or cornea back is 4 symbolic expression, LEkn the aLatemcnt 
that heaven u above us. 

-The fl^ogy is wrung *md the creation of a nmterialiatic iDmit The 

^ annihilayna but life for evermom, and it is mUcu 

with all life, 
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up in a globule and cast in the sea; as long as that sheath is preserved 
intact^ the drop of wrater will subsist in its separate farm, but let the 
globule be broken and where siLilt we look for the drop in the ^'ast 
sea? 

In creadng spirits, God could endow them with self-consdous per¬ 
sonality only by their restriction in an envelope; so as to centralise their 
action and by restriction save it from being lost. When the soul separates 
from the body it changes environment of necessity, smee it changes the 
envelope.^ It goes forth dothed only in the astral form, or vehicle of light, 
ascending in virtue of its nature above the atmosphere, as air rises from 
the water in escaping from a broken vesseL We say that the soul ascends 
because the vehicle ascends and because action and consciousness are both 
attached thereto.® The atmospheric air becomes solid for ludfonn bodies 
which are infinitely rarer than itself, and they could only come down by 
assuming a grosser vehicle, WTiere would they obtain this in the region 
above our atmosphere? They could only return to earth by means of 
another incamationj and such return w'ould be a lapse, for they would be 
renouncing the state of fiee spirit and renewing their novatlate. The 
possibility of $uch a return is not admitted,^ moreover, by the catholic 
religion. 

The doctrine here set forth is formulated by the Kabalists in a single 
axiom: The spirit dotbes itself to come down and unclothes itself to go up- 
The life of intehigEnoe is ascensional. In the body of its mother the child 
has a vegetative life and draws nourishment through a cord to which it is 
attached, as the tree is attached totlieearth by its root and isalsocomished 
thereby^ UTicn the child passes from vegetative to instinctive and animal 
life, the cord breaks and henceforth he has free motion. When the child 
becomes man he escapes from the trammels of instinct and can act as a 
reasonable being. WTicn the man die$ he is liberated from the law of 
gravitation, by which he has been previously bound to eaxth, “When tlie 
soul has expiated its offenos it grows strong enough to emerge from the 
e 3 rterior darkness of the terrestrial atmosphere and mount towards the 
sun.® The unending ascent of the sacred ladder begins therein, for tlie 
eternity of the elect cannot be a state of idleness; they pass from virtue 
to \1rtue, from bliss to bliss, from victory to \ictoryp from glory to glory. 
There is no break in the chaiUp and those of the superior degrees can still 
exercise an inlfuence on those who are below, but it is in harmony with the 
hierarchic order and after the same way that a king who rules wisely does 
good to the humblest of his subjects. From stage to stage the prayers arise 
and the graces pour down, nc\^ mistaking the path. But spirits who have 
once gone up cannot again come down, for to proportion to their ascent the 
zones solidify below them. The great gulf is fixed, saj's Abraham, in the 

^ The soul sJicdB Dnfr euvttdpe. in vhsch it hae prvpgjvd ajiather. 

* This LUay to oonlnsioa. llic uid activity of the 

BOul ore mULlfeBlc^ Ly nueaiu at that veliiule ID whicll it happan^ to reside- It b DDt 
ttipy tlmt btlong to the velilcie, but it ia the s'^iclc Ihiit is UisiM by them. 

^ Tlim U Do Kabalutic aqthanty for the sun a^i the 3bq4c ot kmjIs- 
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parable of the rich ni[iTij so that they wldch would pass from hence to you 
cannot.^ 

Ecstasy may so exalt the powers to the star-body that it can draw the 
material body after it. thus provbg that the destiny of the soul is to 
ascend. The stories of aerial levitation an; possible, but there is no 
instance of a man being able to live under the earth or in water. It would 
be not less impossible for a soul in separation from the body to subsist for 
a single moment In the density ol our atmosphere. Therefore departed 
beings arc not about us, as spiritists suppose. Tliose whom wc love may see 
us and to ns many still manifest, but only by mirage and rejection in the 
common mirror of the .\3tral Light. Furthermore, they can take interest 
no longer in mortal tilings; they hold to us only by that which is highest in 
our feelings and is in correspondence with their eternal mode.* 

Such aiE the revelations of KabaHsm as Imbedded in the mysterious 
book of the Zohar: for sdenoe they are of course hypothetical, but they rest 
on a series of exact inductions and these inductions are drawn from facts 
imcontcsted by science. 

We are brought at this point into touch with one of the most dangerous 
secrets in the domain of Magic, being the more than probable hypothesis 
concerning the existence of those fluidic larva known in ancieut tlieurgy 
under the name of elementary spirits. Something has been said upon the 
subject in The Oacirinc and Ritual of Transcevdental Magic, and the ill- 
starred Abbd de ViUars, who jested with these terrible revelations, paid 
for his imprudence with his life.^ The reason that the secret is dangerous 
is because it verges on the great magical arcanum. The truth is that the 
evocation of elementajy spirits implies power to coagulate fluids by a 
projection of the Astral Light, and this power, so directed, can produce 
only disorders and misfortunes, as will be shewn at a later stage. Meanwhile, 
the grounds of the hypothesis and the evidence of iU probability follow; 
Spirit is eveiyTvherc, and is that which animates matter; it overcomes the 
force of gravity by perfecting the vehicle which is its form. We see every- 

^ Kabsliim a pn tl« qa«tiaD of communication witli thckse who hive felt 

diii life.t];kOugti taritly it must i&dmit tbo powibility on the E^videnct of the cro of 
Samncl. The axiom that the sp^Mfc clothEti itaeif to comn- davra .ind unclothqa itself to 
go up ia nne of the soncafEed KabifciisHcd^ of Pkos de I^tirajadula, but it is 

foDud ly in the ZoAar, and as r^ards the deteeut, this in just what occaru 

ID the phenemetia ol spintEstic matcnalisatipna. As te^dis the pamble 
of the rich min^ it has notiking to do witJi the question of so^afjed spirit^cturu ; 
those who w^tc in the bosom of Abr aham had a* much left this life as those wha 
were in Shcci]. 

■ It depends qu those who have left tii. UTiat of the earthJv and the evil? Whv 
sheuEd the bond between them and us-^pposLog that there ia a bond—be that of 
Dur highest fetltoga? 

» The f^t is that he vnas assassumted; the inference is that It was by or at the 
instwe of thewe whose sttirts he waa supposed to betrayed- The murderers, 

by mfcrence, ^vere said to be IJrethtea of the Hojy Cross. It may be monrioned 
that the Cowifs rfe cootaXiis Iho theary of comnsrnijcation with ctemeTitarv 

apirita, beins those of earth, airp fire and watery but tfie mode of treatment $iu?aestk 
that itis a/>N d*rsprii. The Entrcticni lUr Sidfn^s Uf GenUs- 

At^isianH and Le Gnciiiw which are supnosod sequtls, aic forr^erica of 

laUT periods. ^ 
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, where around us liow ionti develops with iristttitts, tiU IntclLigcnce and 
beauty are attained: these are efforts of the light attracted by tlie charm 
of the spirit; they arc part ol the mystery*' of progressis'e and iinivcrsaJ 
generation. 

The liglit k the effident agent of forms and lifCt because it is both 
motion and heat. When fi-^ed and polarised about a centre, it produces 
a litaiig being and dra^^-s thereafter Uie plastic substance needed to perfect 
and preserve it. This plastic substance is, in the last analysis, formed of 
earth and water andK with good reason, is denominated slime of the earth 
in the Bible. But this light is in nowise spirit^ as believed by the Indian 
hierophants and all schools of Gdetia: it is only the spirit's instrument. 
Nor is it the body of t\m prott>ptastcs^ though so regarded by theurgtsts of 
tlse school of Alexandria. It k the first ph^fsical manifestation of the 
Di’v'inc Breath. God creates it etemalty, and mani who k in the image of 
God, modifies and seems to multiply it.^ 

Prometheus, says the classical fable, having stolen fire from heaven, 
gave Ilk tliereby to images formed of earth and water, for which crime 
he was blasted and chained by Jupiter. Ekmenlary spirits, say the 
Kabalkts in their most secret books, are children of the solitude of Adam, 
bom of hk dreams when he yearned for the woman who as yet had not 
been given to him by God.* According to Faracdsus, the blood lost at 
certain regular periods by the female sex and the nocturnal emissions to 
which male celibates are subject in dream people the air with phantoms.* 
The hypothetical origin of fart'd:, according to the masters, is here indicated 
with sufficient deamess and further explanalion may he spared. 

Such l^rvcs have an aerial body formed from vapour of blood, for which 
reason they are attracted lo^'ards spilt blood and in older day's drew 
nouridinieiit from the smoke of sacrifices. Tliey are those monstrous 
offspring of nightmare wduch used to he called Cficuhi ajid sticcubi. When 
sufhcieatly condensed to be visible, they are as a vapour tinged by the 
reflection of an image; they have no personal life, but ihe^'' mimic that of 
the magus ivho e vokes them, as the shadow images the bod}^ They collect 


* Ebewhere ia hk works L^vi say's thai tht .^Vatral Uglit k (s) the -Oi nt 

the Hebrew.?, ft) au clectip-iii:ignc|jc; «ther, (ff) a vjtai and lumiii&u? caJanc, (rf) tbo 

of (0) the instniment qI omnipotence of {f} the universal 

glau of VTBOfiS. It follow-^ the law q 1 CUtTCQt^. k SUbjKt to ftacation by Bl 

flu picToe proj^etkou oE will-power, is th« hrst enve^lopo of the ^ul, and thi^ mirrar of 

imaHioadon- H& terms it ^so otectrici^- It would wtem that cod- 

tetripojary 4 i 5 CtpUa m Erance have ab^dou^sd tlif theiiry cF their master, or perhaps 
I should say rather its d^triiLHl part. On the otlwr hand, it luw perhapa reappeared, 
under theosophica] aospices. ns the reservoir of the nkask records. 

* 'Ehert are al^o rrEercaccs to LiLith, a demoti’Wile of Adam, in the Zokar: ahe is 

called the of chastise men ts and was really tbe wile of the evil 

ariKcl- It may be added accordinj^ co Paracelsus, the elemcjilant? nan swn-' 

profieKUi Adamv See Lihar di Nymphi^, Suipkii, Pygnufif fi Sninttnindris. Trii£J 
i* cap. 1. 

* In rcs|iect i>F male CeEibatta, the pbwiolgijjliical paxticuLars referred to are the 
IMicd yeamtua of Nature after the tiuptial state and. with a tentative rei^^rvr Itl 
respect of thehE^of ^iUctiLy. it iiraliamc to those wbo neglect the vramLd|f or taro it 
to the Bccouur 13 E gtU- 
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THE HISTORY OF MAGIC 


RboYe all about idiots and those immoral creatures whose isolation 
abandons them to irregnlar habi ts^ Tlie cohesion of parts being vary slight 
in their fantastic bodieSp they fear the open alr^ a great firo and a^ve all 
the point of a swoitL They become^ in a manner, as vaponroirs appendages 
to the real bodies of their parents^ smoe they live only by drawing on the 
life either of those who have created them or those who appropriate them 
by their evocation. It may come about in this manner that if these 
shadows of bodies be woundedp their parent may be maimed in real 
camestp even as the unborn child may be hurt and disfigured by the imagi¬ 
nations of its mother. The world is full of such phenomena: they justify 
these strange revelations and can only he explained thereby. 

Such larva draw the vital heat of persons in good health and they 
drain those who are weak rapidly. Hence come the histories of vampireSp 
things of terrific reality which have been substantiated from time to time^ 
as it b well known. This explains also why in the neighbourhood of 
mediums, who arc persons obsessed by larva, one h oonsdous of a cooUng 
in the atmosphere. Seeing that their exbteuce b due to the illusions of 
imagination and divagation of the senses^ such creatures never manifest 
in the presence of a person who can tmveil the mystery of their monstrous 
birth. 
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FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF DOGMAS 
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CHAPTER 1 

PHIMITIVE SVMBOLZ&M OF HISTORY 

To explain Holy Scripture from the religious and dogmatic standpoint 
forms no part of our warrant. Subject above all things to the hierarchic 
order, we surrender theology to tlie doctors of the Church and ive lender 
to human sdcncc whatsoever is included in the domain of experience and 
reason. Therefore on those occasions when may appear to be risking 
a new application of some biblical passage, it is always with proper respect 
for ecdesiasticLl decisions. We do not dogmatise on our own part, and we 
submit Out ob^rvations and researches to the lawful authorities. 

On reading the earliest history of the human race in the sacred work of 
Moses, that w'hich strikes one at once la the description of the Earthly 
ParadiseH which is summarised in the hgure of a perfect pantade. It is 
circular or square, since it is watered equally by four rivers arranged in 
the form of a ctdsSh while in the centre me fotmd two trees representing 
knowledge and life, stable intelligetioe and progressive motion, wisdom and 
creation.^ Tlie serpent of Asdepios and Hermes is coiled about the Tree: 
beneath its shadow are the man and w'oman, active and passive, intelli¬ 
gence and love. The serpent, symbolising the primal attraction and the 
central fire of the earth, tempts her who is the weaker, and she causes the 
man to succumb; yet to the serpent she yields only in order that she may 
overcome it subsequently: one day she will emsh the head of it by giving 
a Saviotir to the world. All science is represented in this adimmble scene,® 

1 This is Aiic coQstrnctii^n of the symbol and is a Little tinctiired 
^nccte adtaikHtl'aia for tlir nndcrstaiadidg \riiich lay behind tha Rtfaiatiit of 
TTlc teit of Genesis says that a river row td water thjfl Gardcd "and tram, thence it 
was parted and bcc^ame into fotir heads", or lonr SoaitaS of tivers. Ttl«4 fiver? did 
not Water tLic Garden but the world withont, and their aainca are familtar in thr 
geography of the aocicfli world. The mystic pantade of EdeU sllCWS therefore an 
enclosure constituted by a rcii^ or djtle o| water^ an island like that of Avnlnn^ 
whidi is another Garden of Apples, and the waters dow out tltcrefroni towards the 
fnnr points of heaven : they f omi therefore a cross, and in the Centra of that cross is 
the l^mdJse If the reader wiU bear in mind that, acconliil^ to the HCret Iradifion, 
Adam was set to grow rosea in the Garden of Edco, he will nudeiataad at what pUce 
of the world th'C symbolism of the Itosy Cros takes its oti^n. 

*■ This is true, but it is only the scimee of this world in the stnse that the greater 
bicludea the leswT, It Is really the snpemaJ knowledge which ia called f^aath in 
Kabolism, arjising from the union of GfloAniAA and or Wisdom and Gndcr^ 

standing. 




THE HISTORY OF MAGIC 


The man abdicates thia realm of inteUigcncc by yielding to tlie solidritations 
of the sensitive part; he profanes the fruit of knoNviedge* which should 
be the sustenance of the soul, by applying it to the u_ses of unjust and 
material satisfaction: he loses in consequence tlie sense of harmony and of 
truth. He is cIolKcd thereafter with the skin of a beast, because the 
ph^isical form lakes shape sooner or Inter^ and invariably, in correspon¬ 
dence to moral dispositions. He is cast out Of the drek wliich is 
watered by the four rivers tif life^ and a cherub, armed with an e%'er- 
movij'ig, burning sword, prevents his return into the domain of 
unity. 

As WE have observed in the Doctrines of M&gia, Voltaire discovered that 
the Hebrew word for chemh sigmfies a buU, and was higMy amused at the 
5 tc^ry^ He might have been les^ entertmned had he recogtibed in the angel 
with the head of a bull the image of an obscure symbolism and in the 
revolving sw'ord of fire those Hashes of iU-nnderstood and illusory tmth 
which provided, after the Fail, a pretext to tlie idolatry of nations. The 
burning sword tyq>ified also that light which man knew no longer how to 
direct, so tliat, instead of governing its force, he was made subject to its 
fatal htfltience. The great magical work, undeistood in an absolute 
sense, Is tJie conquest and direction o( the burning sword, and the cherub 
is the angel or soul of the earth, represented invariably under the hguie of 
a bi^ in ^e Ancierit JlystcriK. Hence in Hithraic symbolism, the master 
o( light b seep vanquishing the bull of earth and plunging into hb 
flank that sword which sets free the life, represented by drops of 
blood^ 

The first consequence of Eve's sin Is the death of AbeL By separating 
love from understanding she separated it also from power, and this, 
reduced to blindness and in the bondage of cartldy desires, became 
jealous of love and slc^v it. The children of Cain perpetuated the crime of 
their father; the daughters whom they brought into the world were 
disastrously beautiful, hut, bring void of love, they were bom for 
the damnatioii of angels' and for the scandal of the descendants of 
Seth. 

After the deluge, and as a seqnel to the prevarication of Ham, some 
part of the mj^tery of which hm been already indjcatcd, the children of 
men attempted to realise an Insensate pro)ecl/by constructing an universal 
pantacle and pialacer It was a vast experiment in socialistic equal! tVr and 
the phalansterinm of Fourier is a sorry conception in comparison with 
the tower of BabeL^ The latter was an active protestation against the 

^Tho commentary of the Z^hnf on Gent^w vi, 2—"the sons of Ctxl mw the 
of men that thuv wcie fair”—alarms that the were cagt out of 

heaven as soon u they had the desire therein itoggested. Ark and A±ael 

J spirits. Subwquefltlv they taught Magic to mem 

, diaugn ef the buildefs. jicccyrding tq the Zd*ar, I, fol. 75a, to 

abandon the citotial domain ^q^ that ol Satan, Their defied to rebmid heaven, 
apparently m the likencsd of thdx wn evil Uedrea, Tliey were the 
souls as the ”^ants in the earth in those and "tlm mighty 

of old, fnen of rmowii*', S« Gunx^ls c. vi, v. j and ZeAur, Part J fol 
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same quality of 
men which were 
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hierarcby of knowledge, a citadel built fiooih and tcmpesta^ a 

promontory from the elevation ot ’vvhich tlie dei£:edi people would soar 
above the atmosphere and its commotions. But one does not ascend to 
knowledge on ladders of stone p the hierarchic degrees of the spirit are 
not built wdth mortar like the stories of a tower. Against such a materLaliscd 
hierarchy anarchy itself protested, and men ceased to understand one 
another—a fatal lesmci and one misinterpreted utterly by those who 
in our own days have dreamed of another Babel. The negations of equality 
give answer to doctrines which are hierarchic only in the sense of brutality 
and niaterialtsm. WTiencver tlie human face builds such a tower, the 
summit will be contested and the mrdtitude vrill desert the base. To 
satisfy all ambitiotis, the summit must be broader than Hie base and 
the result an unstable edifice which \vUl collapse at the smallest 
shock. 

The scattering of men was the first result of the curse pronounced 
again^ the profane descendants of liam^ but the race of Canaan bore 
in a p^uticular manner the burden of the maledicLion in question, which 
at a later period made all their posterity anathema.* Tliat chasLity wLkidi 
is the guardian of the family is also the distinctive character of hierarchic 
initiations; profanation and revolt arc always unclean; they tend to 
promiscuity and infantidde. Desecration of Hie mysteries of birth and 
destruetiori of children were the basis of the religious of ancient Pales Line^ 
given over to the horrible rites of Black Magic; the black god of India* 
the monstrous priapic Rutrem, reigned therein under the name of 
Bclplicgor. The Talmudists and the Platonic Jew Philo recite things so 
shameful respecting the worship of this idol that they appeared incredible 
to the Jeamed lawyer Seldcnus. It is said to have been a bearded image, 
with gaping mouth and a tongue like a gigantic phallus; the worshippers 
exposed themselves without shame in the presence of such a visage and 
presented offerings of excrement. The idols of Moloch and Chamos were 
murderous machines which sometimes crushed unfortunate little children 
against their brazen breasts and sometiines consumed them in their 
red-hot arms. There Avas dancing to the sound of trumpets and tam¬ 
bourines, so that the cries of the victims were stifled, and theee dances 
were led by the WTetched mothers. Incest, sodomy and bestiaiitv' were 
the authorised practices among these infamous people* and even formed 
part of the sacred rites. 

Such is the fatal consequence of doing riolence to universal harmony; 
one docs not sin against truth mth impunity. In revolt against God, man 
is driven to the outrage of Nature* despite himself. Identical causes ever 
produce the same* effects, and the Sabbath of the Sonccrera in the middie 

i ^oharic wu dka^Ltisjicd witli tha visitation oT the oaeooe of Hnm on 

his apparently innocciit son, Canaan, and it accauuted fer the nuU^TUictian pm* 
nouncfU npon the latter by the fact ttut he had removed the tistn tram the person 
of hia ^ndJather Noah. On the anrtucc this is a rLdicylnyi enarmity, but it is a enn^ 
cealed intimation that the whole Noetic myth h, Itke Patadi^e Itself, a mvAtery of 
wx fhadoived forth in symboliscn. 
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ages was but a repetition of tie festivals of Chamos and Bolphcgor. It is 
against such crimes that a decree of eternal death is pronounced by Nature 
Worahippers of black gods, apostles of promiscnity. preachers of 
public wantonness, eneciJes of the family and hierarcby, anarcliists in 
religion and politics are enemies of God and humanily; not to isolate 
them from the world is to consent that the world shall be poisoned, or 
such at least was the ’idew of inquisitorsr hut vve are far on our own part 
from desiring to renstablish the cruel executions of the middle ages. In 
proportion as society shall become more truly Christian it will realLsc more 
fully that w'e must heal those who arc diseased and not destroy them; 
now, criminal instincts art surely the most appalling of mental 
maladies. 

ft must not be forgotten that transcendental Magic is called the 
Sacerdotal Art and the Royal Art: in Eg>T>C Greece and Rome it shared 
the grandeur and decadence of the kingdom and the priesthood. Es'er\’ 
philosophy which is at issue with tJte cultus and its mysteries is baneful 
to the great plitical powers, for these, in the eyes of the mtdtitude, lose 
in grandeur if they cease to be symbols of Divine power. Every crown 
is broken w'hich comes into collision with the tiara. The eternal dream of 
Prometheus is to steal fire from heaven and cast down the gods therefrom. 
The ixjpular Prometheus, unbound on Caucasus by Hercules, who typifies 
labour, ever bear about witli him his rivets and chains; he will carry 
his undying vulture, fastened on his gaping wound, till he shall learn 
obedience at the feet of Him, \Mio, being bom the King of kings 
and God of gods, has elected in His turn to be naded in hands and 
feet^ and pierced in the side for the conversion of aU rebellious 
spirits. 

By opening the career of power to intrigue, republican institutiDns 
endangered the principles of the hierarchy. The task of forming kings 
was confided no longer to the hierarchy and was cither replaced by right 
of inheritance—which abandons tlie throne to the unequal chances of 
birth-^r by popular election—which sets aside religious influence to 
establish the monarchy on a basis of republican principles. Those govern¬ 
ments wliich presided successively over the triumphs and humiliations 
of Greek and Roman states were formed in this manner. The science 
reserved to the sanctuaries fell into neglect, and men of boldness or 
genius, who had not been accepted by those who dispense initiation, 
devised another science in opposition to that of the priests, suhstituting 
doubt or denial for the secrets of the temple, fr the excess of their 
adventurous imagination such philosophers were landed quickly in 
absurdity and laid upon Nature the blame which belonged to their own 
systems. Heraditus fell a-weeping, Democritus took refuge in laughter, 
and the one was a fool like the otlier. P3Tfhon ended by believing in 
nothmg, which can scarcely exonerate him lor the fact that he knew 
nothing. Into this philosophical chaos Seriates brought a certain light 
and good sense, by affirming the existence of pure and simple morality. 


* 
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TBE HISTOhr OF MAGIC 


BsU H'bat does morality profit in the absence of religion? The abstract 
Deism of Socrat^ was inteq^reted by the people as atheism. It came 
about^ boweA^r, that Plato* the disciple of S^ates^ attempted to supply 
that system of doctrine which was wanting in the latter and of tvhicli 
indeed he had never dreamed. 

The doctrine ol Plato was epoch-maJdng m the history of human 
geninSp but it was not his own invention, for, reahsiDg that there b no 
truth apart from religion* he went to consult the priests of Memphis 
and to obtain mitlatioti into tlieir Mysteries, He is even credited with 
a knowledge of the JeiAish $acrcd books.^ In Eg>'plp however, bis initiation 
could have been imperfect only, for the priests by that time had forgotten 
themselves the import of their primeval hinroglj'phics, as is indicated 
by the history of that priest who spent three d^ys in deciphering a hJenitic 
inscription found in the tomb of Alcniene and sent by Agesilaus, Iving 
of Sparta. ComuphiSp who was doubtless the most learned among the 
hierophants, consulted the old collections of signs and chameters; in the 
end he found that the Inscription was in the script of being the 

Grecian name of the Book of Tlufih, consisting of movable hieroglyphics^ 
capable of variations as numerous as there are possible combinations of 
ch^cterSp numbers and elementary' figures. But the ofTkotht being 
the ke}*- of oradcs and the elementary' work on science p should not have 
involved sudi long research before its signs were identifled* if Comuphis 
had been really proficient in the Sacerdotal Art. Another proof that 
primeval truths were obscured at this period is the fact that the oracles 
Mhich registered their protest on the subject were in a style that was 
understood no longer- 

After his return from Egypt* Plato was journeying with Simmias 
on the confines of Carla when he was met by some men of Ddos, who 
begged him to interpret an orade of Apollo. It deekied that to make 
an end of the woes in Greece the cubic stone must be doubled. The attempt 
had been made with a stone kept in the temple gf x 4 poIlo: but the work 
of doubling it on every side resulted In a polyhedron having twenty-five 
surfaces: to restore the cubic form they had to increase it twenty-six times 
the original volume of the stonCp by a process of successive doubling, 
Plato sent back the emissaries to the mathematidan EudoxuSp^ saying 
that the orade fiad counselled the study of geometry. Whether he did 
not himself understand the deep sense gf the symbol or ciLsdained to 
unvdl it to the ignorant are points which must be left to conjecture; 
but that which is certain is that the cubic stone and its multiplication 
explains ah setmU of sacred numbers, including the mystery of perpetual 
motion* hidden by adepts and pursued by foob under the name of 

II iboutd be nc«lle» to say that this is a inci^ grrmniptlDd and ia not even 
fonnclcd Dfi any Jegencl the travels at Plato. ITe is said to been id 

[^gypt far a peri^ wtiicb has bem &-tlmatcd at thirteeii y^r*. 

* He was a disciple oJ Plato wbn Is ^ppHU&ed not only to ha^'e been UlustlloiiS ior 
his kcowkd^ of geometry but to haie piwi the nsnai pil^hn's visit to Evvpt juad 
to have rctumed an adept in aitTOnoiiiy^ 

lii 
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squmijig the circle.* By this cubic aggiciineraliun ol^ twenty-six cubes 
about a single central cube^ the oracle indicated to the Delians not only 
tbe elements of geometry but the key of creative harmonieSp explained 
by the inter-relation of forms and numbers. The plan of all great allegorical 
temples throughout antiquity is found in the muItiplicatiDn (d) of the cube 
by the cross, (6) about which a circle is describedp and then (c) tho cubic 
cross moving In a globe. These notions, which are rendered more intelligible 
by a diagram, have been handed on to our own day$ in Masonic inJtiations, 
and they are a perfect justiheatfon of the name attributed to the modem 
societies in question, for they are also the root-principles of architecture 
and the science of building. 

The Delians thought to answer the geometrical question by reducing 
their multiplication by half^ but they had already obtained eight times 
the volume of their cubic stonOi For the rest, the number of their experi¬ 
ments may be extended at will, for the story itself is probably a problem 
set to his disciples by Plato^ If tbe utteranoe of the oracle has to be taken 
as a fact, we can find a still deeper meanifig in it l to double the cubic 
stone is to extract the duad from unityp form from idea, action ffom 
thought. It is to realise in the world the exactitude of eternal mathematics, 
to establish politics on the basis of exact sdenoes, to harmonise religious 
dogma with the philosophy of numbers. 

Plato has more eloquence but less depth than Pythagoras; he aspires 
to reconcile the philosophy of logicians with the immutablre dogmas of 
seers; he does not seek to vulgarise but would reconstruct science. So 
was his philosophy destined at a later date to provide dawning Christianity 
with theories prepared beforehand and with vivifying docirines. Notwith¬ 
standing, however* that he based bis theorems on mathematics, Plato 
was poet rather than geometridan ; he was rich in hartnomous forms and 
was prodigal of luarvelloiis hypotheses. Aristotle, who was a calculating 
genius exclusively, referred everything to debate in the schools; he 
made everything subject to the demonstrations of numeral evolutions and 
the logic of calculations. Excluding the faith of Pbtonisra, he sought to 
prove all and likewise to comprehend all in his categories; he turned 
the triad into syllogism and the bbary into enthyineme. For him the 
chain of bring became a soriUs. He reduced everything to an abstraction 
and reasoned on everything, being itself passed mlo an abstraction in 
Ills process and was lost amidst the hypotheses of ontology. Plato was 
destined to inspire the Fathers of the Church; Aristotle to be the master 
of medieval scholastics; God knows what clouds gathered about this 

' We havfj tmIuppilyH to remember that ^liphaa Levi tiimy Tf wrote a great 
And fiASUredly to purpose, on the msbject or ^cmriiig the circle and an perpetq.al 
motion. Els^here ho tells tu that the revolution of a aquArc obout its centre 
crihet A circle, and thus the circle id aquAre^l. £ 4 e also invented, in imAglGiatLOTi. a 
cloch ui'hich wound itKlf up ia the proccs at mnnin^ iiaclf dawn, and tb» w4a 
perpetual motion—^eiumably, nnleia the EnechaiiiAdi hAppened to Atop working or 
to wear ItMU out. The reader m^y uttle for himsclJ whethjEr in ihcio phantaEiefl he 
in hiding lihe an adept or punuing like a 
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logic whidh had no faith in anything and yet set out to ^pkin all. A 
second Babd was in plan and another confusion of tongues was at no 
far distaniiK. Being b being and in being is the reason of being. In the 
beginning is the Word and the Word, or LogoSp is logic formulated in 
speech, or spoken teason. The Word is in God and the Word b God Himsdi 
manifested to tntclligeoce. But this b preebely a truth which exceed^ 
ah philotsophles and b that^ also pcecbely< which must be beUeved^ under 
the penalty of knowing nothing and filing back Into the irratioual doubt 
of Pyrrho. As guardian of faiths the priesthood entirely on this 
ground of science^ and we are compelled to ^ute in ita readiing the 
Divine ptmdple of the Eternal Word. 


CHAPTER 11 


MV5TTCtSU 

The legitiinacy of Dfvine Right is so rooted in the priesthood th.it true 
priesthood does not exist apart from it* Initiation and eonsccration arc 
a veritable heritage. So is the sanctoaiy inviokblc on the pari of the 
profane and so also it caiuiot be seked by sectarians. For the same 
reason tho glorious %hts of divine revelatian ane diffused in accordance 
vdlh supreme reasetij because they come down in order and harmony. 
God does not enlighten the world by means of meteors and dashes^ but 
He causes every planetary system to gravitate about its particular sun. 
It is this very harmony w'bich vexes certain sooISh have grown 
impatient with duty, and it is thus tliat people tome forv^-ard to pose 
as reformers of morals, having failed in coercing revebtion to conoir 
with their ^ices. Like Rousseau, they exclaim: "If God has spoken, why 
have I heard nothing?" And then presently they add: "l!e has spoken, 
but it is to me** Such is their dream, and they end by belie\ing it them- 
selves. So do the makers of sects begin, and these arc fomenters of religiotas 
anarchy: W’e would by no means condemn them to the flames, but it is 
certainly desirable to intern them as sufferers from oofitagious folly. 
It is precisely in this manner that those my-stic schools vrerc founded 
which brought about the profanation of science. We have seen how the 
Ittdbn faldns attained their so-called uncreated light—that is to say, hy 
the help of erethism and oercbral congestion. Egypt had also its sorcerm 
and euchanters, while Thessaly, in the days of Greeoe, swaitned with 
conjurations and witchcraft. To enter into direct communication with 
deities is to suppress the priesthood and subvert the basis oJ the tliroue 
—^ fact which is realised keenly by the anarchic instinct of pretended 
illuminism. It was by the allurement of licence that such conspirators 
looked to recruit disdpLes, giving absolution befereband to every scandal 
in manners^ on the condition of strictness in revolt and energy in protEsta^ 
tion against sacerdotal legitimacy.^ 

The Bacchantes, w^ho dismembered Orpheus, believed themselves 
inspired by a god, and they sacrificed tbe great hierophant to their detfledi 
drunkenness. The orgies of Bacchus were mystical tumults: tlie apostles 
of mania have aJwajrs had recourse to disordered movements, frenetic 
agitations anid horrible convulsiocis. From the effeminate priesthood 
of Bacchus to the Gnostics, from whirling dervTshes to epileptics at the 
tomb of Paris the deacon, the characteristics of superstition and fanatic 
exaltation have been always the same. It has been Luvariably under the 

* Tl^e oaly remark wklch requisite ^ this diapt^r Is tliat ii invqlvei thfoashout 
AQ DLbuse of du word Myfticxim, vtiich hu nothing Id dci with sumrehy, wets 

or inagi^. S«, liDwevor^ my preface to the present truutaUeo. 
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pretext of purifyuig doctrine and in the name of an exaggerated spiritu- 
aUsm that the mystics of all times have Tnaterialised the symbols of the 
oiltus. It has been the same j^ecissly with those who have profaned 
the science of the Magi, for transcendental Magic, as it is needful to 
remember, 15 the primeval priestly art. It condemns ali that is done 
outside the lawful hierarchy, and it justifies the condeitination—though 
not the torture—of sectarians and sorcerers^ The two classes arc here 
connected intentionally, because all heretics have been evokers of spirits 
and phantoms, whom they have foisted upon the world as gods; all liave 
arrogated to themselves the powder of working miracles in support of 
their falsehoods- On these evidences they were all practisers of Cdetic— 
that is to say, of Black Magic. 

Anarchy being the point of departure and the palmary characteristic 
of dissident nn'sticism, religious concord is impossible between sectarians, 
and yet they are in astonishing unanlmit}'' upon a single pointy being 
the hatred of hierarchic and lawful authority. This in reality is the whole 
root of their religion, as it is the sole bond which links them one to another. 
Is is ever the crime of Ham, contempt of the family principle and outrage 
offered to the father, whose nakedness and sliame they expose with 
sacrilegions mirth. All the anarchic mystics confuse the Intellectual with 
the Astral Light; they worship the serpent instead of doing honour to 
that dutiful and pure wisdom which crushes its head. So are they intoxi' 
cated by vertigo and so fall inevitably mto the abyss of folly. 

All fools are vlstonaries. and may no doubt heHeve sincerely that 
they Work wonders; indeed hallucination Is contagious and things inex¬ 
plicable occur, or seem to occur, frequently enough in their vicinity. 
Moreover, the phenomena of the Astral Light in the excess of its 
attraction or projection arc themselves of a kind fo confuse those who 
are half-educated. It is centralised in bodies and, a$ the result of vioknt 
molecular distention, it imparts to them so high a degree of elasticity 
that bones may be twisted and muscles stretched out of all measure. 
It forms w^hirlpools and vraterspouts^ so to speak, w’hlch levitate the 
heaviest bodies and can sustain thein in the air for a length of time 
proportionate to the force of the piojection. The sufferers feel on the 
point of bursting and cry for compression or percussion to relieve them. 
The most violent blows and the utinost constriction, being counterpoised 
by the ffuldic tension, cause fieither bruises nor wounds and relieve instead 
of crushing the patient. 

As fools hold physicians in horror, so the hallucinated mystics detest 
wise men; they flee them in the first place and afterwards persecute them 
blindly^ as if against their own will. In so far as they are mild and indulgent, 
it is in respect of ^does; towards reason in submission to authority tliey 
are implacable; the most tolerant of heretics in appearance wlU be seised 
with fur>^ and hatred if confonnity and the hierarchy are mentioned. 
Hence heresies have led to disttirhances invariably. The false prophet 
must slay if he cannot perx-ert. He clamours for tolerance towards him<tf*lf 
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but takes good care in what seJise it shall be extended to others. 
Protestants Avere loud In their outcries against the faggots and p^xes 
of Some at the ver^*' time that John Calvin^ on the warrant of hU private 
|udgment, condemned Serve tus to be burnt* The crimes of the DonatLsts^ 
Circumcisionists^ and olhei? too numy for enumera-tionj drove Catholic 
nders into excess and caused the Church to abandon those who wore guilty 
to lha secular arm. Would it not be tionght that V'audois, Albigensians 
and Hussites were lambs if one gave heed to the groans of irreligicm? 
Where was the innocence of those darksome PuiiULns of Scotland and 
England who brandished the dagger in one band and their Bible in the 
otheCj while preaching the extennination of Catholics ? One only Church 
in the midst of $o many reprisals ajid horrors always postulated and 
in principle at least has maintained its hatred of blood: this is the hierarchic 
and legitimate Church * 

Now, in admitting the possibility and actual^ of diabolical miracles, 
that Church recognises the existence of a natural force which can be applied 
for good or evil; and hence it has decided in its great vvisdom that althongh 
sanctitv of dactiine legalise mir ajde^ the latter of Itself can never 
authorise novelties in religious teaching. To say that God^ Whose laws 
are perfect and never falsify themselves, makes use of a natmal instrument 
to produce effects which to us seem supernatural—this is to afhrm he 
supreme reason and immutable power of God; it is to exalt our notion of 
His providence; and sincere Catholics should realise that such view by 
no means challenges His intervention in those marvels which operate 
in favour of truth. The false miracles caused by astral congestions have 
invariably an anarchic and immoral tendency^ because disorder invokes 
disorder. So also the gods and familiars of heretics axe athirst for blood 
and commonly extend their protection at the price of murder* ITie 
idolaters of Syria and Judea drew oracles from the heads of children 
tom from the bodies of the poor little victims. They dried these heads, 
and, having placed beneath the tongues a golden lamen bearing unknown 
characters, they fixed them in the hollows of walls, built up a kind of 
body beneath them composed of magical plants secured by b^ds. Lighted 
a lainp at the foot of the frightfirl idols, burnt incense l^fore them and 
proceeded to their religious consultation. They believed that the heads 
spoke, and the anguish of the last cries bad doubtless distracted their 
imagmatioiis; moreover, as said already, blood attracts larva. The ancients, 
in their mfernal sacrifices, w^ere accustomed to dig a pit, Avhich they 
filled With warm and smoking blood; then from all the deep places of the 
night they beheld feeble and pallid shadowy ascending, descending, 
creeping and swarming about the cavity. With a sword's point steeped 
in the same blood, they traced the drcle of evocation and kindled fire 

^ Tht of persecatii^n may be Itft to for Itsdl oa tbe: validity of this 

plea, and tbe pdfitulat^ priudplo^ mcHtiDncd by EiipluLS I^vi nuy cwn. be tbaLigbt to 
ojlVc tAa.c<it 3 lid a stab from bobmd in tht dark. In any case, tbe alleged bi^rror ef 
bk»d is bwt iibtstraicdby tiw metligd oC pyre and faggoL 
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of laurd. alder and cypress i^ood, on aJtai^ crowned with asphodel and 
wrvain. The ri%ht seemed to grow colder and stdl more dark; the moon 
was hidden behind clouds; and they heard the Iceblc rustling of phantoms 
crowding about the circle, while dogs howded piteously over the country- 
sidcp 

All must be dared in order to achieve all—such was the axiom ol 
enchantments and their associated horrofs. The false magicians were 
banded together by crime and believed that they could intimidate others 
w^hen they Iiad contrived to terriiy themselvesp The rites of Black Magic 
have lemained revolting like the impious worships it prcduced; this 
w-as the case mdiRerently in the association of criminals who conspired 
against the old cii.Tlisations and among the barbaric races^ Tliere was 
always the same passion for darkness; them were the same profanations, 
the same sanguinary processes. Anarchic Magic is the coitus ol death. 
The sorcerer devotes himself to fatality, abjures reason, renounces the 
hope ol iitunortalily* and then sacrifiocs children. He forswears marria^ 
and is given over to barren debauch. On such conditions he enjoys the 
plenitude of his mania, is made drunk with iniquity till he believes that 
evil is omnipotent and^ con^’erting his hallucinations into reality, he 
thinks that his mastery has power to evoke at pleasure alt death and 
Hades. 

Barbarian words and signs unknown^ or even utterly unmeaning^ aru 
the best in Black Magic,^ Halludnation is insured more readily by ddicu- 
loiis practices and imbecile evocations than by rites or /ormMl^ which 
keep intelligence in a waking state, Du Potet says that he has tested 
the power of Dertain signs on ecstatics, and those which arc published 
in his occult book, with precaution and mystery, arc in analogy^ if not 
absolutely identical, with pretended diabolic^ signatures found in 
old editions of the Grand Grimoire,^ The same causes always produce 
the same effects, and there is nothing that Ls new beneath the moon of 
sorcerers, any more than under the sun of sages. 

The state of permanent haUudnatiou is death or abdication of 
consdousness, and one is then surrendered to all the chances comprised 
by the fatality of dreams. Every remembrance begets its own reflection, 
every evil desire oeatES an image, every remorse breeds a nightmare^ 
Life becomes that of an animal, but of a peevish and tormented animal; 
the sense of moialit}^ and of time is alike absent; realities exist no longer; 
it i$ a general dance in the whirlpool of insensate fonns- Sometbiies an 
hour seems protracted over ceniuries, and again years may ffy with 
an hour*s swiftness. 

Rendered phosphoiesoent by the Astral Light, our brains jwarni with 

* not tht barbATOUi names ot eviocaticm/* saya one at the oracles attri- 

bated to Zoroaster, AS we have s«n* and the reason given k bccatiM' of tiicir "in- 
eftabic pqwcT". Tiiia was iJic tme Zoroadter ot ^liphas LA^i, and ha waa not, « hype- 
an ciponent of Black Malic. '^Barbarian words and ^igas nnkaowti" are aot 
less la favour with the so-called white ^'ariety . 

■ my ef Crrsmimial Afagic, pp. too-i M* for a study of thiH CrTmoire. 
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uinumcmbk reflections and image. We close oiif ej^es^ and it may 
happen that some brilliant^ sombre or terrific panorama will unroll 
beneath mir eyelids. He who is sick of a fever will seancely close them 
through the night without being dauled by an intolerable brightness. 
Our nervous system—which is a perfect electrical apparatus—concen¬ 
trates the %ht in the braiii> being the uegative pole of that apparatus^ 
or projects it by the extremities w^hich are points deigned for the circula¬ 
tion of oiir vital fiuicL Whw the brain attracts powerlnlly some scries of 
images analogous to any passion which has disturbed the equilibrium 
of the madiine, the mterchange of light stops^ astral respiration ceases 
and the misdirected light coagixkles, so to speaks in the brain. It comes 
about for this reason that the sensations of hahucinated persons are of 
the most false and perverse order* Some find enjoyment in Lacerating the 
skin with thongs and in roasting their flesh slowly; others and relish 
things unfit (or sustenance. Doctor Bricrre de Boismont has coUected 
a great seriejs of instances, and many of them are extremely curious.^ 
AU excesses in life—^whether through the misconstruction of good or 
through the non-resistance of evil—may overstimulate the brain and 
oecssiDn the stagnation of light thereiu. Overweening ambition, proud 
pretence of sanctity, a coatinence lull of scxupiea and desiies^ the indul¬ 
gence of shameful passions notwithstanding repeated warnings of remorse 
—ah these lead to syncope of reason^ to morbid ecstasy^ hysteria, vision, 
madness. Tbe learned doctor goes on to observe that a man is not mad 
because he is subject to visions but because he believes in his visions 
rather than in ordinary sense. Hence it is obedience and authority that 
alone can save the mystics; if they have obstinate self-confidence there 
is no cure; they are excommunicated already by reason and by faith; 
they are the aliens of universal cliarity. They think theraselvies wiser 
tlian Society; they dream of founding a religion, but they stand alone; 
they believe that they have secured for their private use the secret keys 
of life^ but their inteliigesioe is plunged already in death. 


^ The referenM Li to a wmk cfititEcd Dif Hailiidimiicnf, om raisonnde 

^ App^iritums. t w™, d^s j. du it du SmHtwmtiii- 

It wa£ pDbliahpd a^bont tS^a jU3<l was cf authority at Lta period. Ita 
array of matc^iiUs wiU be aiwa^'s v'aJyaMe- 1 believe that it translated into 
English. 
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CHAPTER III 

INITIATIONS AND ORDEALS 


TiiAr which adepts havf> dLstifignished the Great Work is not only 
the transmutatian of metals but also and above all tJie Universal Medicme 
—that is to sajp the remedy for all ills, including death itself. Now, the 
process which produces the Universal Medicine is the moial regcnemtion 
of man. It is that second birth alluded to by ouTSa\iour in His discourse 
to Xicodemus, a doctor of the law. Nicodemus did not understand, and 
Jesus said: "'Are you a master in Israel and know not these thinp?^*— 
as if intending to intimate that they belonged to the fundamsntal principles 
of religious sdence, of which no professor could dare to be ignorant.^ 

The great inj'stery of life and its ordeals is represented in the celestial 
sphere and in the annual succession of the seasons. The four aspects of 
the sphinx correspond to these seasons and to the four elements. The 
symbolical figure on the shield of Achilles—according to the description 
of Homer—are analogous in their meaning to the Twelve Labours of 
Hercules. Like Hercules, Achilles must die^ after having conquered the 
elements and even done battle with the gods. Hercules, on his part, 
triumpant over all the vices, represented by the monsters whom he 
fought^ succumbs for a moment to love^ the most dangerous of all But 
he tears from his body the burning tunic of Dejanira, though the flesh 
comes with it from the bones; he lea%'e5 her guilty and vanquished, to 
die on his own part—but as one liberated and immortaln 

Every t hinltir ig man is an (Edipus tailed to solve the enigma of the 
sphinx or, this failing, to die, Evciy initiate must become a Hercules* who, 
achie%ing the cycle of a great year of toil, shall, by sacrifices of heart and 
hle^ deserve the glory of apotheosis. Orpheus La not king of the Ltd and 
of sacrifices dll he has successively won and has learned how to lose 
EurydiK, Omphale and Dcjanira are jealous of Hercules: one w'oiild 
debase him, the other yields to the counsels of an abandoned rival, and 
so is induced to poison him who has emancipated the world; hut in the 
act she cures him of a far more fatal poison^ ivhidh is her own unworthy 
love^ The flame of the pyre purifies his too susceptible heart ■ he perishes 
in all his \hgcair and is seated victorious close to the throne of Jupiter. 
So also Jacob was not appointed the great patriarch of Israel till he had 
wrestled with an angel through the length of an entire night. 

Ordeal is the great word of life, and life itsdi is a serpent which 
brings forth and devours unceasingly. We must escape from its folds; 
we must set our foot upqn its head. Hermes duplicated the serpent, 
setting it against itself^ and in an eternal equilibrium he converted it 
into the talisman of his power* into the glnry of his caduceus. 

* Thtt* is no need to tliit the Secand Eirth. to wlucb ts made by 

Christ, is Hat campraheaded by any iiaticin of a mnr^ chan^, thoLtgfa, ^uch is 

involved, ii tbe gate of spiriuajd Life but Ia dot iti ■a&ctoary. 
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The great ordeals of ftlemphis and ELcusis were designed to fonn 
kings and priests by entrusting science to strong and valiant men. The 
p^ce of adjnission to such tests was the surrender of body, soul and 
life Into the hands of the priesthood- The candidate descended thereafter 
through dark subterranean regions^ wherein he traversed successively 
among idaming pyres, passed through deep and rapid floods, ov*cr bridg?^ 
thrown across abysses* holding in tus hand a lamp w^hich must not be 
extinguished- He who trembled, be whom fear overcame, never returned 
to the light; but he who surmounted eveiy^ obstacle intrepidly was received 
among the mysi^^ which meant initiation into the LesWr Mysteries, He 
had yet to vindicate his fidelity and silence; it was only at the end of several 
years that he became an epopt, being a title equivalent to that of adept,* 
Philosophy* in oompetitioD with the priesthood, imitated tliese 
piacticeSj and put its disdpJes to the proof, Pythagoras exacted silence 
and abstinente for five years- Plato opened his schools to none but geome- 
tridans and those skilled in music; furtbcrmorcH he resented part of his 
mstniction to initiates, so that his philosophy had its mysteriesJ He 
attributed the creation of the world to demons and represented man as 
the progenitor of all animals. But the demons of Plato signify the Elohim 
of Mos^* being those powers by the combination and harmony of which 
the Supreme Principle created, WTien he reprsents beasts as begotten 
by humanity he means that they are the analysis of that living form, the 
synthesis of which is man. It was Plato who first proclaimed the dj\Tnity 
of the Word, and he appeared to foresee the approaching incarnation of 
this creative Word on earth; he proclaimed the sufferings and execution 
of the perfect just man, condemned by the iniquity of the world. 

This sublime phiJosophy of the Word is part of the pure Kabalah^ 
whence Plato was in no wise its inventor-* He makes no seoret of this and 

i Tbe pqint wtii^h escapes in ihx& synop^ia of EjjyptUm im tmtion ia ihut which 
the oBidaJ myiteriH—like Masotiry—from vital lOitiatioDH and 1 
mccidpo it here b« 3 .nsG there are ineiiioriaLi of Efjypban mystefica whieh suggest 
that thej' wuH-e no mere syraijolicaJ pageants bnt dad commuiucate—to theoe wbo 
couid receive—^the life which le. behimi HUCh dymbaltsm- 

■ The analog hen? mstitutHf AK^umes in feapfset of the Greek mysteries that 
whkh has been implied pre^riously iTgardisg tlltwe of Eg^^pt, The likvra'ai^ by-laws 
ai tho schooli at phUosophy, wh^ilever they exacted tram pupils, wen? not imltatioEU 
of the grades of mithition mad ^vanceraeut communicated in priestly simetuarica, 
if there mystic life in those sanctuaries, Even if they were merely pageants, the 
comparison does not obtaiii; (or it is otwionat that Pythagoras and Plato did not 
confer by ivay q( ritnaJ. Matriculation and "the little go" are not ceremonial 

observantes in the path of symboEumr 

*■ Thu truth is that in so fw its the JewMi Kahalah contains a philosophy, 
so far it embodies confused remin.Hceiicc& of Alexandrian schools of thought, ^iiph^ 
Livi reminds one of Jacob BryMt^ Davies and tlw? respectable JUr. Faber, who 
explained the whole universe ot history by the help ol Shem. Mam and Japhel, the 
deluge and tlie Ark of Noah. He saw the KabaJah o%‘ery'where; had he spoken'ot m 
secret traditEon snhsisting in ivU tiines, of which Katalism is a part in rei^tiDii, he 
WCU\6 have been less coarnsed imd confusing; bat he applied to thff whole a trrm 
which is peculiar to a part. It 19 ukl in the tlkat the Word which discovers 

unto UJt the supreme 19 generated hy the union of light and darkness. 

Part I, 3ia. It is said also that tlie Word dwells in the superior heavens, Fo^. 
And there arc other leferenceji 
Ill 
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he prsickiins thjit in any science only that must be received which b in 
harmony with etemid tnilhs and with the otacles of God. Daderj from 
whom this i^uotaUcin comes, adds that "'by these eternal truths Plato 
signihed an ancient tradilian whicli he supposes primeN'al humanity to 
have received from God and transmitted to later ge^e^atiOIlS^^ It would 
be impossible to speak more clearly isithout actually naming the Kabalah : 
it is dchnitioR instead of name: In a sense, it b something more pnedse 
than the name itself. 

Plato says otherwise that *'the root-matter of this great knowied^ 
is not to be found in books: we must seek in oujnselves by meam of deep 
meditatiortp discovering the sacred (ire in its proper sourap . . , Thb b 
why I have written nothing concerning these revelations and shall never 
even speak about them. WTaosoevor shall undertake to popxilarise them 
will find the attempt futilep fofp except in the case of a very small number 
of men who have been endowed with understanding from God to discern 
these heavenly truths within themselves^ it wLD render them contempUbb 
to some^ while fillin g others with vain and rash self-couhdencep as 
if they w'ere depocsitariea of marv'eU which they do not understand 
all the same/'^ 

To the younger.l^bnysius he wrote: ^*f must bear witness to Arche- 
demus concerning that which b far more precious, more divine by far^ 
and that which you desire earnestly to know^ having sent him to me 
expressly. He gives me to. understand that in your view I have not 
explained to you sufficiently what I hold as to the nature of the First 
Principle. I can only write in enigmas, so that if my letter be intercepted 
on land or water, he who may read it shah understand nothing: all 
things encompass their kingp from whom they draw their being* he 
being the source of all good things — second for those which are second 
and third for those which are thircL” 

These few words are a complete summafy of sephirotfe theology^ 
The King is Ensoph—Supreme and Absolute Being, All radiates from 
this centie^ which centre is everywhere, but we regard it after three especial 
manners and in throe distinct spheres^ In the Divine world, which Is that 
of the First Cause, the King is one and first* In the world of sdencCp which 
is that of secofiilary causes^ the influence of the First Principle is felt, 
but is concei ved only as first of the said causes. Therem the King manifests 
by tlie duad, vvtiich is the passive creating prindplep Finally, in the 
third world, which is that of foimSp he is revved as perfect form, the 
incaniate Word^ suprume goodness and beauty, created perfection. 

^ Datier waa a. traJlsTatcir in the lait of thfl eightccnli ceutary, and tlL 9 

stedv DD the Dn^nne ci PiaU> in ih* thini votunw of a collection enCEtled 

LibtjotAi^us di:s A Pincnt which twsaii publication to 1771. 

* ThoMj who lAity wish I* be ACiiuainted with the sources ironi i^^tuch Livi drew 
somE' of his inateriala tnay coa-^ult Stf-phirvticutn^ by J- C. Steebiiu, on old 

folio which appeared En as well m Ri^udiEiu and Roseiiitith. They will 3 « how 

tbiiigi cliangc id bU 1iand9. Ace^rdinj; to tlio Zoh\ir, jJm reflects Emrawtiatflly 
into JCcUtfr oti the path of niaTiifL*statioQ- tt b.uot cnTTctt to »ay that the Idng ia 
Ain Soph in KalxUi$m ami the letter of Plato ia diz^void of aepbirotlc analogies. 
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The King is chereforiep at one and the same time^ the fijit, second and 
third, seeing that He is aU bi all, oentre and cause of aU. Let ns be silent 
oji the genius of Plato* reco^isiogoiily the exact knowledge of Lhe initiate. 

Let it therefore be siid no longer that our great apostle St. Jolin 
borrowed from the philosophy of Plato the profEniimn of his gospel. 
It b Plato^ on the continry, who drew from the same sotirces as St. 
John; but he had not leoeived that spirit which makes alive* The philo¬ 
sophy of him who expoiancJed the greatest of human revelations might 
aspire towards the Word made man, but the gospel afone could give that 
Word to the world* 

The Kabalah taught by Plato to the Greeks assumed at a later period 
the name of Theosophy and ended by embracing the whole of magical 
doctrine.^ It is to this sum total of secret doctrine that all discoveries 
ol research gravited successively. The ambition was to pass from theory 
to practice and to find the realisation of words in works. 'The dangerous 
experiences of divination taught science how it might dispense with the 
priesthood; the sanctuary was betrayed, and men vrho had no mission 
dared to make the gods speak. It is for this reason that ihctirgy shared 
in the anathemas pronounced against Black Magic and was suspected 
of imitatiog its crimes because it could not exculpate itself Jrom a share 
in its impietyHi The evil of is not lifted with impunity, and curiosity 
blasphemes faith when Divine things are concerned. "Blessed are those 
who have not seen and have believed/* sa>^ the Great Master, 

The experiments of themgy and necromancy are always fatal for 
those who arc abandoned to their piaciice. To set foot upon the threshold 
of the other world spells death* and it follows often in a strange and 
terrible manner. Vertigo supervenes^ catalepsy and madness finish ihe 
W'ork. It is unquestionable that in the presence of certain persons a dis* 
turbance takes place in the air, wainscots split* doors shake and creak. 
Fantastic signs and even stains, as of blood, seem to impress themselves 
cm virgin-parchment or on hnen. The nature of these signatures is always 
the ^e and they are classified by experts under the name of diabolical 
writings. The mere sight of such characters sends Sufferers from magnetic 
hysteria into convulsions or ecstasy; they believe that they behold 
spirits, and Satan, or the guniiis of error* i$ transfigured for them into an 
angel of light. Hie pretended spirits require, as the condition of their 
inanircstationj some kind of contact between the sexes, the putting of 
hand in hand* foot to foot, breathing face to face and even immodest 
embraces. Devotees are besotted by this land of intoxication; they think 
that they are elected by God, that they are interpreters of heaven, and 
they regard obedience to the hierarchy in the light of fanaticism. They 
are the successors of the Indiau race of Cain* victims of hasheesh and 

^ [t mu^t be said that tluii Gwk word did not pa^ Into Lati^ m 

daAslokl tinua and uDkaawu throaebbut the mid4ie Aa an iilDstr^tiqq of its 
occult prev^al^^, 1 cannot trace thai it was used by Paiaceldua, In so Tar aa it can 
be to have become prevalent^ it was in a mye^tic aeue cmly. aa in the propej 
use oi words it could aJonc bo. It was nude funiliar by Jacob Bfitmiia 
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fakirs^ They profit by no warnings, and they perish by their own act and 

To restore siillereis of ihi^ kind the Greek priests resorted to a species 
of homceopathy; they tenihed the patients by exaggeratbg the disease 
itself* and for this purpose they put them to sleep in the cave of 
Trophonius.^ The preparation for this experience was by fastings, Ittstia- 
tions and vjgOs; the patients were then taken down into the vault and 
shut up in total darkness. Intoxica-ting gases^ like those in the Grotto of 
the Dog near Naples, filled the cavern, and the visionary ivas overcome 
speedily. Incipient asphyxia induced frightful dreamSp from whidi the 
^dctini was rescued in time and carried forth palpitating all over, pale 
and with hair on end. In this condition he or she was seated on a tripod 
and prophetic utterance preceded complete awakening. Experiences of 
this sort so distracted the nervous system that their subjects never recalled 
them without tremblmg and in future did not dare to mention evocations 
or phantoms. Some of them never smUed again or felt the impulse of 
gaiety: the general impression was so melancholy that it passed into a 
proverb* and it was said of anyone who did not unbend: has slept 

in tlie cave of Trophotiius/'^ 

For the remanents of science and the recovery of its mysteries we 
must have recourse to the religious symboKsm of antiquity rather than 
to the works of its philosophers. The priests of Egypt were better ac¬ 
quainted than ourselves with the laws of motion and of life. They could 
temper or promote action by reaction* and they foresaw without difficulty 
the nealLsation of effects the cause of which they had postulatedL The 
pillar of Seth, Hermes, Solomon, Hercules symbolised in magical tradi¬ 
tions this universal law of equilibrium, while the science of equilibrium 
led the initiatos to that of umver$al gravitation about centres of life, 
heat and light. So in the Egyptian sacred calendars, where it is known 
that each month was placed under the protection of three decani or genii 
of ten days, the first dccanate in the sign of Leo is represented by a 
human head with seven ray's; the body has a scorpio-taiJ and the sign 
of Sagittarius is imder the chm. Beneath the head is the name of Iao, 
and the figure ’ivas called Khnoubis, an Egyptian word which signifies 
gold and light. Thales and Pythagoras learned in the Egyptian sanctuaries 
riiat the earth gravitated round the sun, but they did not seek to publish 
the fact generally because it w'ould have involved the revelation of a 
great temple-secret, being the dual law* of attraction and radiation, of 

^ The dassicaJ autlwttie5 fur tSw vi^tation of the cave of Trophomwi melmde 
I’au&anms of wrote the history of GrwCB—Cicero Pliny and 

Phitostmtqs, not to meDdon the aJluaioo found in thn Chads ot Arlnophaiies. 
The account of £lip}wi Lifvi must be taken with ccrtaiii rGscrki^atioo:^, Uut it is not a 
niattor in which accuracy or il4 oppo^te is of any coDscqae^iie outside Bcholarly 
research- There were various acri-Ttcea and ather cerdDonies prior to the viai tation, 
and toe candidate for the expemiue orally djo^aded atone. It U not, t think, on 
recor4 that the effect of the visit was lasting. ^ 

" The actual formula seemi to have becn^ has copsulte^J the oracle of 
Tmptionjus." 
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fixity and Tncrvement, which is the principle of creation and the unfailing 
caiK of So also the Christian mter Lactantins^ who had heard of 
this magical tradition, but as an elTect in tlie absence of a caose, scoffed 
loudly at theurgi^ dreamers who believed in the motion of the earth 
and in antipodes, the result of which would be the fact that we walked 
on oiiT lu^ads with the feet upwards* though our heads appeared to be 
erect. FurthermorCp as he added, with the logic of childrerip in such case 
we should infallibly fall head downwards through the heaven bc!f?w us- 
So philosophers reasoned, while priests, without answering or even 
smiling at their blunders, continu^ to write in creative hieroglyphics 
oonceming all dogmas, ah forms of poetry and all secrets of truth. 

In their allegoric^ description of Hades, the Greek hierophants 
concealed the palmary secrets of Magic. We find four rivers therein, 
even as in the Earthly Paradise, plus a fifth, which wound seven limes 
round the othere. There was a river of s&ormws, and silence called Cocytus* 
there was a river of forgetfulness, or Lethe: and then there was a swilt 
and irresistible river which carried all before it, Sowing in an opposite 
conn* to yet another river of fire. The two last were named Acheron and 
Fhlegethon, one being the negative and one the positive fluid, flowing 
etemahy each in each. The black and icy waters of Acheron smoked with 
the waniith of Phlegethon, while die liquid flames of the latter were 
covered with thick vapours by the former. LarvtB and shadowy 

images of bodies which have lived and of those w'hich have 3ret to come, 
tilled from these pours by mjTiads; but whether they drank or not 
from the flood of sorrows, all desired the waters of oblivion* to bring 
them youth and peace. The wise alone do not seek to forget, for memory 
is their reward already: so also they only are truly deathlessH since they 
only are conscious of their immortalicy. The tortures of Tenarus are truly 
divine pictures of the vices and their eternal chastisemeilL The greed of 
Tantalus, the ambition of Sisyphus, will never be ejcpiated, since they 
can never be satisfiecL Tantalus is athirst in the water, Sisyphus rolls a 
stone towTirds the top of a mountain, hoping to take bis seat thereon, 
but it fails back continually and drags him down into the abyss. Lrion, 
unbridled Ln licence, would have violated the queen of heaven and was 
scourged by infemal furies. He did not consummate his crime, for he 
embniced only a phantom- The phantom may have coudescended in 
appearance to his love and may have ministeried to hig passion, but when 
he disowned duty, when hb satisfaction was at the price of sacrilege, 
that which he thought was love proved hatred in a mask of floweis. 

It b not from beyond the tomb, it is rather in life itself, that we must 
seek the mysteries of death. Salvation or condemnation begin here below^ 
and this eartli has also its heaven and hell. Virtue is ever rewarded, vice 
is ever punished; if the wealth of the wicked incline us at times to think 
that they enjoy impunity, that instrument of good and evil seeming to 

* llH=r¥ is quEstdion tbit, Accmdiag tfi tht Zvhar, tilt sufl the centrt ol the 
pliLOctar^' system, qf which plaiicts the tairlll hr uqc 
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be given them by diauce, there is woe notwithstanding to the unjust I 
they may possess the key of goldj but for them it opens only the gate 
of ti»e tomb and helJ. 

All true inithites liave tecogntsod the Immense value of toil and 
suffering. A German poet tells tis that sorrow is the dog of that unknown 
shepherd which leads the flock of humanity. Leam how to suffer and 
leam also to die—such are the g^-^mnastics of eternity and such is the 
immortal novitiate. This is the moraJ Jesson ol Dante's Divine Comedy^ 
and it w'as outlined in the allegorical Table of Cebes; which belong to the 
time ol Plato. An account of it has been preserv'ed and many painters of 
the middle ages reconstnicted the picture tfseiefrom. It is at once a 
philosophical and magical monument, a perfect moral synthesis, and 
moreover the most audacious demonstration ever attempted ol that 
Great Arcanum or Secret, the revelation of wUicli inust subvert heaven 
and earth- Our readers wUl unquestionably expect us to fimiish its 
explanation, but he who hassol ved this enigma knowrs that it is inexplicable 
fay its nature and is a sentence of death to those who take it by surprise, 
even as to those who reveal it.^ 

This secret is the royalty of the age and the crown ol that initiates 
who is represented coming down as a victor from the mount of ordeal in 
the beautiful allegory of Cebes. The Great Arcamini has made him master 
ol gold and light, which fundamentally are one thing: he has solved the 
quadrature ol the circle; he directs perpetual motion; and he possesses 
the Philosophical Stone. Those who are adepts wiU understand me. 
There is neither inteiTuption in the process of Nature nor a blank space 
in its work. The harmonics of heaven are in correspondence with those 
ol earth, and eternal life fulfils its evolutions in accordance with the 
same laws which rule in the life of a day* The Bible saj-s that God disposes 
all things according to weight, number and measure^ and this Itiminoiis 
doctrine was also that of Plato. In the Phadm he represents Socrates as 
discoursing on the destinies of the soul in a manner which is quite in 
conformity with Kabalistkol traditions. Spirits purified by trmi are 
emancipated from the Law’s of W'eight, and they soar above the atmosphere 
of tears: ^^thcr^ grovel in darkness and are tliose who manifest to the 
weak or crtminal* All who are liberated from tlie niiseries of material 
life come back no more to contemplate its crimes or share its errors: 
once is truly enough. 

The care taken by the ancients over the burial ol the dead protested 
strongly against necromancy, and those who disturbed the sleep of the 
grave were always regarded as impious. To call back the dead would 
condemn them to a sc^cotid death, and the dread of earnest peopk, belong¬ 
ing to old lEli^otts, lest they should remain without burial after death, 

^ Tliere ii extraordinary confu-sion, at the least by way ol cxpicBsioii, m thia 
poragi^h, which will inevitably create in the reader a notion that tha wort at 
Cebiu was a pktore. Asa tact, itis adt$criptioii olhuman life cantained In adinJo^nfo* 
to whhdi the title ol TdAujd Vios given. It has been printed eevcial times, and once^ 1 
behcive^ at Glaagaw, in 1747. 
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wis in view of the possibility that the corpse might be profaned by stryges 
and used in witchcraft. After death the soul belongs to Cod and the 
body to the conmioii mother, which Is earth. Woe to those who dare to 
invade these asylums. When the sanctuary of the tomb was disturbed, 
the aucients offered sacrifices to the angry mana and a holy thought lay 
at the root of this practice. As a fact, were it permitted anyone to attract, 
by means of coajotatiDns, the souls fioating in darkness but aspiring 
towards the light, such a person would be begetting retrograde and 
posthumous children, whom he tnust nourish with his own blood and 
with his own soul. Necromancers are makers of vampires, and they 
deserve no pity if they die devoured by the dead. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE MAGIC OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 

Forms are the product of ideas, acid they in their tom reflect and 
repioduce & far as sentiniciits are Doncemed, these are multiptied 
by asscKiatioq in the union of those who share them, so that all are 
charged with the enthiigiasin common to ah. ft comes about in this 
manner that if one or another Individuat be deceived easily on questions 
of the just and the beautiful, the people at large will, this notwithstanding, 
continue to exalt in their minds whatsoever things are sublime, and they 
will do it with a longing which is itself sublime. These two great laws of 
Nature were known to the anoeot Magi and led them to see the necc^ity 
of a public worship which should be one in Its nature, imposed on aJl, 
Inerarchic and sjmnbolic in character, like all rellgioq, splendid as truth, 
rich and varied as Nature, starry as heaven, odoriferous as earth^—a 
worehip in fact of tlie kind established afterwards by Moses, realised in 
^ its glory by Solomon, and, once again transfigured, centralised today 
in the great metropolis of St. Peter at Rome. 

Humanity as a fact has never knoWTi more than one religion and 
one worships This universal light lias had its uncertain reflections and 
its shadows, but ever after the dark night of error we behold it emerge, 
one and pure hke the sun. 

The magnificeTice of the cultiis ia the life of relJ^on. and if Christ 
chose poor ministers, His sovereign divinity did not demand poor altars. 
Protestants have failed to nnderstaiid that ritual constitutes an instruction 
and that a sordid or negligible god must not be created in the imagination 
of the multitude. The English, who lavish so much wealth on theii 
own homes, who also aflect to pri% the Bible highly, would find their 
particular churches exceedingly cold and bare if they remembered the 
unparalleled pomp of Solomon's Temnle. But that which withers their 
forms of worship is tlie diyncss of their own hearts! and with a cultns 
devoid of magic, splendour and pathos, how shall their hearts be ever 
informed with life? Look at their meeting-houses, which resemble town- 
halls, and look at those honest ministers—dressed like ushers or clerks— 
wd who can do otherwise in their presence than regard religion as forma¬ 
lism and Cod as a justice of the peace? 

Or^odoxy is the absolute character of Transcendental Hlagic, WTicn 
truth is bom into the world the star of science announces the fact to tJic 
Magi, and they come to adore the infant creator of futurity. Initiation is 
obtained by understanding in respect of the hierarchy, as also by the 
practice of obedience, and be who is initiated truly will never tiun sectarian. 
The orth^ox traditions were tarried from Chaldea by Abraham; in 
combinatiou with the knowledge of the true Cod, they reigned in Egypt 
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at the period of Joseph. Koim^-Tseij sought to ostablisli them in Chinas 
but the imbedle my-j^ticisni of Ind^a, under the idoktrous form of the 
Fo cult us, \vi5 destined to prevail in that great empire^ As by Abnihani 
out of ChaJdea^ so orthodoxy takeu out of Eg>^pt by Moses, and in 
the secret traditions of the Xabalah we &nd a theology' at once complctej 
pcjrfect, unique and ccunpamble to our own at its grandest, when seen 
nnder the light of its interpretation by the fathers and doctors of the 
Church—a perfect whole, including lights which Jt is not given to the 
world yet to understaud^ The Zokar^ w'hich is the bead and crown of the 
Kabolistic sajcrod books, unveils furthermore all depths and enlighteas 
all obscurities of andent mjdihologies and of sciences concealed in the 
sanctuaries of eld* It is true that we must know the secret of its meaning 
in order to make use of it^ and it is further true that the keenest intellects 
which are uot acquainted with the seaet will hnd the Zohar beyond all 
imderstanding and even unreadable. It is to be hoped that careful 
students of our wwks on Magic 'ivili attain the secret for themsdves, 
that they will come in their turn to decode and thus be able to read the 
book which explains so many uiysteries** 

Initkdon being the neoessaiy consequence of that hierarchic principle 
which k the basis of reaUsation hi Magic, it follows that the profane, 
after striving vainly to force the doors of the sanctuaiyp have been driven 
to raise altar against altar and to oppose ignorant disclosures of schism 
to the reticence of orthodoxy* Horrible histories were circulated concerning 
the Magi; sorcerers and vampires cast upon them the respoDsibility of 
their own crimes; they were represent!^ as feasting on infants and 
drinking human blood. Such attacks of presumptuous ignorance against 
the prudence of science have invariably met with success sufficient to 
I>erpetuatc their u^. Hxls not some miserable creature set forth, in 1 
know not what pamphlet^ how he has heard with his own ears, and 
within the precincts of a club, tlie author of this book demanding the 
blood of the wealthy to make it into puddings for the nourishment of 
starvmg people? The more monstrous the calumny, the greater the 
impression that it produces in the minds of fools. 

Tlioae who slandered the committed themselves the euormities 
of which they accused them aud were abandoned to all the excesses of 
shameless sorceiy. TIiEre was everywhere the rumour of apparitions and 
prodigies^ and the gods themselves came down in visible forms to authorise 
orgies. The maniacal circles of pretended iUumin^ti go back to the 

^ I hivfl lutiiiiditcd clsfifwhiCTe that; the Zchar is in Kverai ft£p*cta ^ mxrk of high, 
entcrtAinmeiit, Bud thjit its itjulinjj is irvuch more (livnrtiii]g[ t'ha'n Arobiflji or 
AmbrofiiaJ Xi^fats. Sat ^liphu Jj 5 vi is light In saj'itigi thn i- ji- aoJls fqi pre- 
Imiidary training. He doH not quitis hawtvcf, whnt I nnihiTig the 

■Stigi^^tiDn. On the ecriouft side thi Zufhttf is a 'wnflc af initUttipn and. -one ot 

the great books of the World* though Sir John Lubbock And others of kindred eater^ 
prise did noL happen to know of it- bfvi is subetnntldfy right also in saying that it 
rotputi^s a key* though his mismio|[: u not expressed rightly. The explanatioo. is that 
it IS not a mefehodiad sn-stein and presupposoq throaghout, on the part ol its mndwTip 
an Acquoifitancc with the tradition which it emhodiei in aliusive form. 
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bacchantes who murdered Orp-heus. Since the days of those fanatical 
and clandestine circles where promiscuity and essassimtion were 
combined with ecstasies and prayeis, a luxurious and mystical pantheism 
increased contiDUaUy. But the fatal destinies at this consuming and 
destroying dogma are recorded m one ol the &ncst fables of Greek 
mythology. Certain piiates of Tyre surprised Bacchus in his sleep and 
carried him on board their vessel, thinking that the god of inspiration 
had so become their slave; but on a suddcUp in the open sea* dieir ship 
was transfigured, the masts became \une-stCN:kSp the rigging branch^^; 
satyrs were seen everywherep dancing with l>mxes and panthers; the crew 
were seised with frenzy, they felt themsdves changed into goats and 
cast themselves into the sea, Bacchus subsequently landed in Boeotia 
and repaired to Thebes, the dty of initiation , where he found that Pentheus 
bad usurped the supreme power* The latter in his turn attempted to 
impi ison the godp but the dungeon opened of itself and the captive came 
forth triumphant. Pentheus was enraged and the daughters of Cadmus, 
transformed into Bacchante$, tom him In pieces, thinking that they were 
immolating a young bullj 

Pantheism can never form a sTOthesis, but must be disintegrated 
by the sdcnccs, which the daughters of Cadmus typify* After Orpheus, 
Cadmus, CEdipus and AmphiarutiSp the great fabulous symbols of znagical 
priesthood in Greece are Tiresias and C^chas: but the first of these was 
an undisceming or faithless hierophant. Meeting on a day with two inter¬ 
laced serpents, he thought that they were figliting and separated them by 
a stroke of his wand. He did not understand the emblem of the caduceus, 
aud hence sought to divide the forces of ?faturep to separate science from 
faith p intelligence from love, man from woman. He mistook their union 
for warfarOj ivouuded them in the act of separation, aud so lost his own 
equilibrium. He became alternately male and female, but neither in a 
perfect way, for the consummation of marriage was forbidden him.® The 
mysteries of universal equilibrium and creative law are revealed frtUy 
berein. Generation i$ in fact a w'ork of the human androgyne; in their 
division man and woman remain sterilCp as rchgion without scienoep and* 
conversely, as mildness without force and force apart from iU 4 ldne$s, 


^ ft tf djificult say what authority W'aa fallDwcd in prodoriDg^ this accaont- 
Fentheiis was Xhtt MCond King dJ' sutcf^pdini^ Cadmus, wlio built tb? city* 

Dacchufl was the sou af Scmelc. tJiir daughter qf CftdEuus. by Jupiter, but lie was 
nev'er a uj^didatc for the Thchao throne. The cC Ftntheu^ was not one of 

UAtirpatiOfl but of lefuuj ta rccogninie th.c divinity of Daccbu?- He wu not tom to 
piect» by tbs danj^lit^ of Ca^iinus, but by A crowd of Docclianal^. among whom w« 
hlA own niQtbin-. U is Impossible to tuvn tJJs stor>' into aa oJlcgory oF pantheiim. 
As L^in procerds dO- 

■ Thi dassical story ia the very contiary of this- The etFoct of his eKperiments 
with Uie Acrpents was like t^ial of p^ing through the fewt of the rainbow; Tireslas 
was changed into a girl. He manied in this form^ but having met a sococnJ time with 
some other interbeed serpenK he again «mote them and recovered his onglisal 
sex- So far Itmii bciujr tmabTe to consummate mamage in eithtr case, he became 
an authorily with the gixls on the catnparalivQ extent of aatMaction attained by the 
tiA-q sexes in thb act of iex. 
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justice fu tlie absence of mercy and mercy divorced from j uadee. HamnDay 
results from the analogy of thinp in oppoatiou; they must be distin¬ 
guished with a view to unite them and not separate^ so that we may choose 
between them. It is said that man shifts incessantly from black to white in 
hi$ opinions and ever deceives himself. It is so of necessity^ for visible and 
form is black and white; it manifests itself by an alliance of light and 
shadow which does not confuse them together. So are all contraries in 
Mature Tfiiarried* and he who would part them risks the punishment of 
Tifcsias. Othere that he was smitten with blindness because he had 
surprised Minerva naked~that is to saVp he had profaned the Mysteries. 
ITiis is another allegory, but it is ai^vays the same thing symbolised. 

R eari ng, no doubt» this profanation in mindp Homer depicts the shade 
of Tiresias wandering in Cymmerian darkness and seeking amidst other 
hapless shades and larvae to quench his thirst with blood when Ulysses 
consulted spirits, using a ceremonial which was magical and terrific after 
another manner than the contortlonB of our owna mediums, or the barmless 
precipitated missives of 010: modem necromancers. 

The priesthood is almost rilent in Homer* for CaJehas the diviner is 
neither a sovereign pontiff nor a great hierophant. He seems to be in the 
service of kings, with an eye to their possible wrath, and he dares not 
speak unwelcome truths to Agamemnon till he has besought the protection 
of Achilles. Thus he sows division between these chiefs and brings disasters 
on the army. All the uarmtives of Homer contain important and profound 
lessons* and he sought in the pr^ent case to impress upon Greece the need 
for divine luirtistiy to be independent of temporal iniiueiices. The priestly 
caste should be respousible only to the supreme pontificate* and the high 
priest is incapacitated if oue arown be wanting in his tiam. That he may be 
on equality with earthly sovereigns be must be hinself a temporal king; 
he must be king m understanding aud science, king also by his divine 
mission. Homer seems to teB us In his wisdom that failing such a priest¬ 
hood there is something wanting to the equilibrium of empires. 

Theoclymenes, another divioer^ who appears m the Odyssey* fills almost 
the part of a parasite, purchasing a not too friendly hospitality from the 
suitors of Penelope by a useless warning and prudently withdrawing before 
the disturbance which he foresees. 

There is a gulf between these good and bad fortune-telieis. and the 
sibyls dwelling nnseeu in their sanctuaries* which are approached in fear 
and trembling. Thb noiwithstanding, the suocessoi^ of Circe jdeld only to 
daring; force or subtlety must be used to enter their retreat; they must be 
seiied by the hair, threatened with the sword and dragged to the fatal 
tripod. Then, crimsoning and whitening by turn* shuddering and with hair 
on end, they utter disconnected wewds, escape in a fury, scribble on the 
leaves of trees detached sentences forming prophetic verses when collected, 
and casting these leaves to the wind, they shut themselves up in their 
refuge and ignore any further calls. The oracle thus produced had as many 
meanings as the modes of its possible combination varied. Had the leaves 
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borne hieroglyphical signs instead of words the interpretations would have 
been multiplied further, while destiny could have been also consulted by 
their chance combination, a method followed subscqueiitiy in the divina¬ 
tions of geomancers by means of numbers and geometrical figures+^ It is 
followed also at this day by adepts of cartomancy, who make use of the 
great magical Tarot aJphabetSp for the most partj without being ac¬ 
quainted with their values. In such operations accident only chooses the 
signs on which the interpreter depends for irtspirationi and in the absence 
of exceptional intnition and second sight, the phrases indicated by the 
combinations of sacred letters or the reveklioos of the combined figures 
prophesy according to chance. It is insufficient to combine letters; one 
must know how to read. Cartomancy in its proper nederstanding is a 
literal consultation of spirits> without necromaDcy or sacrifices i but it 
postulates a good mediom; it is othenvbe dan^rous and we do not 
recommend it to anyone. Is the memory of our bygone misfortunes not 
enough to embitter the suflerings of today* and must we then overload 
them with all the anxiety of the future, by partaking in advance of the 
catastrophes which it is impossible to avoid? 


1 The term "leometricai" scaicely to ttw figuM of foomaoey 
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MYSTERIES OF VIRGINITY 

The Roman Empire was but the Greek in transfiguration. Italy w'as a 
Greater Greece, and when Hellemsm had perfected its dogmas and 
m\^teriesH the education o/ the children of the wolf was the next task 
before it: Rome was already on the scene^ 

The particular feature of the initiation conferred on the Romans by 
Nnraa Was the typic^ importance ascribed to woman^ following the lead 
of Eg^-pt* which worshipped the Suprenrtc Diifinity under the name of Isis. 
The Greek god of imtiatioa is lacchos^ the conqueror of India , the splendid 
androgjmous bemg wearing Ihe horns of Ammon^* the Pantheus holding 
the sacriheia] cup and pouring tJierefroni the wine ol universal Hfe^— 
lacchos, the son of thunder^ tlie conqueror of tigers and lions, the 

bacchantes dismembered Orpheus, the Mysteries of laccho$ were pro¬ 
faned; and under the Roman name of Bacchus he was only the god of 
intoxication. It wa$ from Egena, goddess of mystery and solitude, a sage 
and discreet divinityp that Numa sought his inspimtion, 

Hb devotion was rewarded; he w»as instructed by Egeria as to the 
honour which should be paid to the mother of the gods^ Under this 
dedicatiou he erected a circular temple beneath a cupolkp and a fire was 
burnt therein which was never suffered to go out. It was maintained by 
four virgins, who were termed vestals, and so long as they were fmttiful to 
their trust they were surrounded with strange honourSj while, on the other 
hand, tlieir failure was punished with exceprional rigour* The maid’s 
honour is that also of the mother, and the sanctity of eveiy family depends 
on the recognition of virginal purity as a possible and glorious thing. 
Herem alirady woman ts emandpated from the old bondage; she is no 
more an oriental slave, but a domestic divinity, guardian of the hearth, 
the honour of father and spouse- Rome in this manner became a sanctuary 
of morality, and on such condition was also queen of the oatbns and 
metropolis of the worfd. 

The magical tradition of all ages attributes a certain supernatural and 
disdne quality to the virgin state. Prophetic inspirations adorn it, while it 
is the l^tred of umocence and virginity which prompted Gdetic Magic 
to sacrihee diDdren^ whose blood was regarded notwithstanding as having 
a sacred and expiatory virtue. To withstand the aliurcmeut of geneiatiou 
is to graduate in the Conquest of death, and supreme chastity was the mosrt 

’ Tlifl BaocUtes wbo was dcpc^itcd with horM was tJue »n of J upiter anJ Proserpioia. 
Aa regards th* andrdgytLouji n:&tiire I^icchos. I do not laiow Livi^a authority', bat 
such a ctKuwctcfiatit was ascribed to aeveraJ deities, though adnuptimea iigainst 
B«a«ral likchhood. It whs fvco said of Jupiter that he waa a mart batabo an iromortal 
mai d, 
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glorious cro™ set before Idetophants.^ To exfwjnd life in buman cmbra^fts 
is to striko roots In the grave+ Chastity is a flcnver which h so loosely bound 
to earth that, w^hen the sun's caresses draw it upwards^ it is detadied with¬ 
out effort and takes flight like a bird^ 

The sacred fire of the vestals was a syrnhol of faith and of pure love. 
It an emblem also of that univeTsai a^ent the terrible and elertrio 
nature of which Xiima could produce and diiecL If by cnlpable negUgence 
the vestals allowed their fire to die out* it could only be rekindled by the 
sun's rays or by lightning. It w^as rcnew'ed and consecrated at the beginning 
of each year, a custom perpetuated and observed among us on Easter Eve- 

Chiistianity has been wrongly accused of taking over ail that was 
beautiful in anterior forms of worship; it Is the last transfiguration of 
universal orthodoxy, and as such it ha^ presented whatsoever belonged 
to it, while rejecting dangerous practices and idle superstitions. 

Furthennoic^ the sacred fire represented love of country' and the 
religion of the hearth. To this religion, and to the invioLLbility of the 
conjugal sanctoaiy, I.ucretia offered herself in sacrifice* Luerctia personi¬ 
fies all the majesty of ancient Rome: she could doubtless have escaped 
outrage by abaodoning her inemory to slander, but good repute is a 
ni)hl£SSi qui obHgff. In the matter of honour a scandal is more deplorable 
than an indiscretioci, Luerctia raised her dignity^ as a virtuous woman to 
the height of the priesthood by suffering an assault so that she might 
expiate and avenge it aftenvards. It was in memory of this illustrious 
Roman lady that high initiatkai in the cultus of the fatherland and the 
hearth was entrusted to women, men being excluded. It was for them to 
learn in this manner that true love is that Avhicb inspires the most heroic 
sacrifices. They were taught that the real beauty of man Is heroism and 
grandeur; that the woman capable of bebayrng or forsaking her husband 
blasts both her past and future and is branded on the forehond with the 
incflaccabk stain of a retrospective prostitution, o^ravated further by 
perjury. To cease loafing him to whom the flower of her youth has been 
given is the greatest woe which can afiSict the heart of a \Trtuous woman: 
but to publish it abroad is to falsify past ionoccnce, to renonnDC probity 
of heart and integrity of honour; it is the last nod most iiTcparable shame. 

Such was the religion of Rome: to the magic of sucli a moral code she 
owed all her greatness^ and whEO marriage ceased to be ^cred in her ey'es 
her decadence was at hand^ In the day^ of Jnvenal the myrteries of the 
Bmta arc said to have been mysteries of impurity, which it may 
perhaps be possible to question, seeing that as w'omen alone Tvere admit ted 
to these pretended orgies they most have betrayed themselves; but on the 
assumptEon that the charge is true, because anything seems possible after 
the rtigns of Nero and Domitlari;, we can only condnde that the dean 

* I^vi aiEmu elsewhcTe tMt the £jf all the calls qt iensc is required 

for tb,e w^rlt oi pbilosopby. Lq the present place He ^onfuse^ tbe iasno by fmpLyin;; 
that chastity means either ceUhacv ot the virgin statCr V'et he did not lau to under- 
vtanU that the nuptial life is- olsn a life of chastity: he speaks el^pcntty of the home 
and itE sanctity' he aJlndes cbewlicre to the chaste and coniugal Venus. 
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reign of the mother of tbc gods was over and was giving place to the 
pDpuW, universal and purer woisbip of Marj’, the Mother of God, 

Initiate of magical laws, and knowing the magnetic mfluenccs of 
communal life, Numa instituted colleges of priests and augurs, living under 
prescribed rales. This was the first idea of conventional institutions, which 
are one of the great powers of religion. Long anterior to this, the Jewish 
prophets were joined in nnuinathettc bonds, having prayer and inspiration 
in common. It W'OuId seem tliat Numa was acquainted with the traditions 
of Judea; his fiamitits and s<dii worked themselves into a state of ercalta- 
tion by evolutions and danct^s recnJling the perfonnanoe of David before 
the ark. Numa did not establish new oracles intended to rival those of 
Delphos, but he instructed his priests especially b the art of auguries, 
which means that he acquainted them with a certain theory of presenti¬ 
ments and second sight, determined by secret Jaws of Nature. We despise 
noivadays the art of soothsaying and portents, because we have lost the 
profound ^nce of light and the universal analogies of its reflections. In 
his charming taJe of Zadig, Voltaire dehoeates, with light and unserious 
touch, a purely natural science ol divination, but it is not for that less 
wonderful, presupposing as it does an exceptional fineness of observation 
and that power of deduction vi'hich escapes habitually the limited logic of 
the vulgar. It is said that Puimenides, the master of Pythagoras, having 
tasted the water of a certain spring, pr^cted an approaching earthquake. 
The drcumstance is not extraardinary', for the preseuce of a bituminous 
and sulphureous flavour b water may well have advised the philosopher 
of subterranean activities in the district. Even the water itself may have 
been unusually disturbed. However this may be, the flight of birds is still 
considered premonitoTy of severe winters, and it may be possible to foresee 
some atmospheric influences by inspecting the digestive and respiratory 
apparatus of animals. Now, physical disturbances of the air have not 
infrequently a moral cause, Re^-olutions are translated thereb hy the 
phenomena of great stonns; the deep breathing of nations moves heaven 
itself. Success proceeds coinddently with electric currents, and the hues 
of the living light reflect the motions of thunder. ' "There is somethbg 
b the air,'’ says the crowd, with its particular prophetic bstinct. Sootb- 
wyers and auguis knew how to read the characters which the light 
inscribes every^vhere and how to interpret the sigUs of astral currents and 
revolutions. They knew why birds wing their flight b isolation or in flocks, 
under wh.it influences they turn to North or South, to East or West, which 
is just what we cannot explain, though we scoff now at tlie augurs. It is so 
very easy to scoff and it is so difficult to Jeam thoroughly. 

It was owing to such predetennined disparagement and to denial of 
what^ is not understood that men of parts, like Fgntenelle, and men of 
Icambg, as Kircher, have written such btempeiate things concerning the 
ancient oracles. Eveiything is craft and jugglery for strong minds of this 
order, lliey suppose Autouiatlc sta.tiie^, concealed spcalcLug-trunip^t^ and 
arti&cial echoes in the vaults ol every temple. Why iKfgi etemiiJ slander 
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of the sanctuary' ? Has there been nothing but roguer>' in the priesthoods? 
Would it have been Impossible to find men ot uprightness and con^'ictioo 
among the luerophants oi Ceres or Apollo? Or M'ere these deceived like the 
rest ? And in such case how did it happen that the impCKtojs continued 
their traffic for oepturies without ever betmying themselves, individuaJ 
rogues not being gifted with immortality? Recent esperinients have shewn 
us that thoughts can be transferred p translated into writing and printed 
by the unaided force of the Astral Light. Mysterious hands still ^vrite on 
our walls, as at the feast of Belshazzar, Let us not forget the wise observa¬ 
tion of a scholar who assuredly cannot be accused either of fanaticisin or 
credulity: "Outside pure mathematics/' said Arago, ''he who pronounces 
the word 'impossible* is wanting in caution/' 

The religious calendar of Numa is based upon that of the Magi; it is a 
sequence of feasts and mysterieSp recalling throughout the secret doctrine 
of initiates and perfectly adapting the public enactments of the cuitus to 
the universal laws of Nature. Its arrangement of months and days has 
been preserved by the conservative influence of Christian regeneration. 
Even as the Romans under Kuma, we stUl halloTv by abstinence the days 
consecrated to the commemciration of birth and death; but lor us the 
day of Venus is sanctified by the expiations of Calvary. The gloomy day 
of Satum is that during which our incarnate God sleeps m His tombp but 
He will rise up, and the life which He proitiises w-iU blunt the sc3rthe of 
Kronos. That month w^hich Romans dedicated to Mafa, the nymph of youth 
and fldwerSp the young mother who smiles upon the year’s first-fruits, i$ 
consecrated by us to Sfaryp the mj'sticaJ rose, the lily of purity, the 
heavenly mother of the Saviour. So are our rehgtous observances ancient 
as the wwldp our feasts are like those of our forefathers, foa: the Redeemer 
of Christendom ro suppress none of the symbolic and sacred beauties 

of old initiation. He came, as He said Himself, in reference to the figurative 
Law- of Israel, to realise and fulfil all things. 
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CHAPTER VI 


5UPEES1IT10NS 

Superstitions are religious forms surviving the loss of ideas^ Som* 
truth no longer known or a truth which has changed its aspect is the 
origin and explanation of all- Their name, from the Latin sup^sks, signiBs 
that which survives' they are the dead remnants of old knowledge or 

Ever governed by instinet rather than by thought, the cominoii people 
cleave to ideas through the mediation of forms, and it is with dlihculty 
that they modify their habits. The attempt to destroy superstitions im¬ 
presses them always as an attack on religion itself, and hence St. Gregory, 
one of the greatest popes in Christendom, did not seek to suppress the old 
practices. He recommended his missionaries to purify and not destroy the 
temples, saving that '"so long as a people have their old places of worship 
they will frequent them by force of habit and will thus he led more easily 
to the worship of the true God”. He said also: "The Bretons have hxed 
das^ for feasts and sa-Crifioes; leave them their feasts and do not restrain 
their sacrifices; leave them the joy of their festivals* but from the state 
of pagamsm draw them gcntl)* and progressively into the estate of 
Christ." 

It came about in this manner that older pEOus observances were 
replaced bv holy mysteries with scarcely a change of name. There was^ 
for example, the yearly banquet called Chan^ia, to whidi ancestral spirits 
were invited, so making an act of faith in univinr^ and immortal life* 
The Eucharist, or supernal Charistia, has replaced that of antiquity, and 
we communicate Easter by Easter with all our friends in heaven and on 
earth Far from maintaining the old superstitions by such adaptations, 
Christianity has breathed soul and life into the surviving signs of universal 
beliefs. 

That sdenoe of Nature which is in such close consauguinity with 
religion, seeing that it initiates men into the secrets of Divinityj that 
forgotten science of Magic, still lives undivided in fcdejoglyphical signs 
and, to some extent^ in the hving traditions or superstitions which it has 
left outwardly untouched. For example, the observation of numbers and 

^ Tbere wm two leatlVBJfi which Jinve a certain between them: 

(d| CAoftJM. wliicli 'A’as in hooniit at A^iaia, Tbalta qnU Euphrosyne, tlie Chariles 
or Graces, tt was aelcbrat«l by dances at night, and pmoQ wbo ]Kuntaiive4 the 
exercise longept was firesentcd with a take {b) Cftarrriia^ a Roman festival^ fw the 
rcooELciliatioD of relations and Triendi^ at which food wils It could be wished 

fer the and cathalidty at the sacramanis that there were tracea of a 

Euchnmt in the Christian icose piidf to Chrishait bms 
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days is a blind reminiscence of priimtive magicai dagma. As a day conse- 
ciatcd to YenuSp Friday was al^vaj-s considered unlnckyp because it signi¬ 
fied the mysteries of birth and death. No enterprise was ondertaken on 
Friday by the Jews, but they completed thereon the work which belonged 
to the week, seeing that it preceded the Sabbathj or day of compiibory 
rest. The number 13, being that W'hich follows the perfect cycle of 12, also 
represents deaibp succeeding the activities of life; and in the Jewish 
Syntboium the artidc relating to death b mnnbered thirteen. The partitlou 
of the family of Joseph into two tribes brought thirteen guests to the first 
Passover of Israel in the Promised Land, meaning thirteen tribes to share 
the har\!usts of Canaan. One of them was exterminated, being that of 
Benjamin, youngest of the children of Jacob. Hence comes the tradition 
that when there are thirteen at table the youngest b desdned to die 
quickly*^ 

The Magi abstained from the flesh of certain antmals and touched no 
blood. Moses raised this practice into a precept, on the ground that it is 
unlawful to partake of the soul of anim^, which soul is in the blood- It 
remains therein aiter their slaughter, like a phosphorous of coagulated 
and corrupted Astral light, which may be the genn of many diseases. 
The blood of strangled animals digests ^vith difficulty and predisposes 
to apoplesqf and nightmare- The flesh of is also unwhole¬ 

some on account of the savage instincts with which it has been 
associated and because it has already absorbed corruption and 
death. 

"When the soul of an anbnai is separated violently htun its bcNlyp’'" 
Farphyxy, ^'it does not depart, butp like that of humiin beings which 
have died in the same wayp it remains in the neighbourhood of the body. 
It is so retained by sympathy and cannot be driven away. Such souls have 
been seen moaning by their bodies. It is the same with the souls of men 
whose bodies have not been interred. It is to these that the operations of 
magicians do outrage, by enforcing their obedience, so Jong as the operators 
are masters of the dead body in whole oar in part. Theosophers who are 
familiar with these mystcrieSp with the sympathy of animaJ souls for the 
bodies from which they are separated, and with their plt^sure in approach¬ 
ing these, have rightly forbid^n the use of cemin meats, so that we may 
not be infected by alien souls. 

Porphyry adds that prophecy may be acquired by feeding on the hearts 
of ravens, moles and hawks; here the Alexandrian theurgist betakes 
himself to the processes of the LtiU^ Alb^ri, but though he lapses 50 quickly 
into superstition it is by entering a wrong pathp for his point of departure 
was sdenoe.* 


^ It may ha tQjeatijoned tEiat 13 ia alw tiLc ouiabcr of rauTTKtiDfi. or birth Into 
new lire. 

■ The Gfimnire mentianed under tbe njime ot Liith A Uteri ia in the Latin 
editijil NfStrrn Ptfm Lwcfl Liitrllus. ajid is “'a of majvciloos srtnrtll." TTie 

oziginal intention was to taUier it on A Iberius and in fact thore is anotlier 

coliectkin which li knewn u the Griof It is ef susiibir vidna- 
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To mdkate the secret properties of animals, the andeats said that at 
the epoch of the war of the giants, various forms were assuined hy the 
gods with a view to ooncealment, and that they resamed these subse¬ 
quently at pleasure. Thus, Diana changed into a she-wolf; the sun 
into a buU, lion, dragon and hawk; Hecate into a horse, lioness and 
bitch. 

The name of Ph£F£hai£$ was, according to several theosophers, 
assigned to Procserpine because she lived upon turtle-doves^ and these birds 
were the usual offering which the priestesses of Mala made to that goddesSp 
who is the Proserpine of earth, daughter of the fair Ceres, and foster-mother 
of the human race. The Initiates of Elciisis abstained from domestic bIrdSp 
fish, beans, peaches and apples; they abstained also from intercotirse with 
a w^oman in chUd-bedp as w^ell as during her normal periods. Porphyry, 
from whom this information is derived, adds as follows! ^'W'hosqever has 
studied the science of visions knows that one must abstain from aU kinds 
of birds in order to be liberated from the bondage of terrestrial things and 
find a place among the celestial gods," But the reason be docs not 
give. 

According to Euripides, the initiates of the secret cultus of Jupiter in 
Crete touched no ficsh-mcat; in the chorus addressed to King Minos, the 
priests in question arc made to speak as follows: "Son of a Phceniclan 
T>Tian woman, descendant of Europa and great Jtipiter, King of the Isle 
of Crete, famous through an hundred dties, we come unto thee, forsaking 
temples built of oak and cypress fashioned with hjiivcs; leaders of a pure 
life, behoidp we come. Since I was made a priest of Jupiter-Idisiis, I take 
no part in the nocturnal feasts of BacchanalSp I cat no half-cooked meats; 
but I offer tapers to the mother of the gods, I am a priest among the 
Curetes dothed in wrhite ; T keep far from the cradles of men; I shun also 
their tombs; and I eat nothing which has been animated by the breath of 
life." 

The flesh of fish is phosphorescent and henoe is aphrodisiacal. Beaus 
are henting and cause absence of mind. For every form of abstinciice, 
including the most inegular fonns, a deep reason, apart from ail 
superstition, can probably be found. There are certain combinations 
of foods which are opposed to the haimouies of Nature. "Thou shalt 
not seethe the kid in his mother s milk/* said ifoses—a prescrip¬ 
tion which is touching as an allcgorj^ and wise on the ground of 
hygi ene. 

The GreckSp like the Romans, but not to the samp extent, were believers 
in presages; it w^as good augury^ ivhen serpents tasted the sacred oflerings; 
it was favourable or the reverse when k thundered on the right or the left 
hand. There were presages in the wa 3 r 5 of sneezing and in other natural 
weaknesses which may be left here to conj.cctiire. In the "Hymn to 
Mercury-", Homer narrates that w^hen the god of thieves was still in his 
cradle he stole the oxen of Apollo, who took the youngster and shook hliii p 
to make him confess ihc larceny: 
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Mfrfunf fd'ftn mirachi 

w fittncs fmtrrt^uc^s fii enicndre rorade; 

Jus^u'au grand Apolhjt la vapmr rn 

It was all with the Eomans—a stone against which the foot 

struck, the ciy of a screech-owl, the harking of a dog, a broken ^-ase, an 
old wornaii who was first to look at you. All such kDe terrors had lor their 
basis that grand magical scienoe of divination which neglects no token 
but from an effect overlooked by the vulgar ascends through a sequence of 
interlinked causesp This scienoe knows, for example, that those atmo¬ 
spheric influences which cause the dc^ to howl are fatal f es: certain sufferers^ 
that the appearance and the wheeling of ravens mean the presence of 
unbuiied bodies—^which is al'wa];^ of sinister augury* localities of murder 
and execution are Inequeoted by these fowL The Sight of other birds 
prognosticates hard ttinterb, yet others, by thdr plaintive cries over 
the sea^ give the signal of coming storms. On that which science discerns 
ignorance remarks and generalises; the first secs uselul warning every¬ 
where; the oUier distresses and frightens itself at eveiy^thing. 

The Romans furthermore were great observers of dreams; the art of 
their interpretation belongs to the science of the viial light, to the under' 
standing of iU direction and reflections. Men versed in tninscendental 
mathematics axe well aware that there can be no image in the absence of 
light, be it direct, reSected or refracted; and by the direction of the ray, 
the retorq under the fold of which they know how' to find, they arrive by 
an exact calculation, and in variably, at the source of light and can estimate 
its Universal or relative force^ They take into account also the healthy or 
diseased state of the visual mechanism, external or internal, and attribute 
thereto the apparent deformity of rectitude ol images. For such persons 
dreams are a complete revelation, since dream is a semblance of imuior- 
tality during that nightly death which we call sleep. In the dream-state wie 
share in the imiversaJ lifCj unconscioita of good or evil, time or space. We 
leap over trees, dance on water, breathe upon prisons and they fall; or, 
alternatively, we are heavy, sad, hunted, chained up—accordhig to the 

* 1 h^ve snfFercid t!i(se lines to fttaad os they art given by flUipliai Wvi, loltaw- 
ing tba translation of Salomon Cert on. Sliclliy, who readirred Homw'a 

Hymn to AfjTfLnta verse which is unworthy ol bis n^e, represented tha Greek 
onginal by aaterisks at tlik point, and I have taken a lesson from tho counsel. Ltvf 
gives BOoiae further lincs^I soarody know why^ but thoy stand as follovrs in Shelley's 
venion: 

"Phcebus on the grass 

Kim threw, and whiLit sfi that be had deugned 
He did perfarm—cag^cr Althongb to pass, 

Apollo darted from his rriiint^ 

Towards tho subtle babe the wllowinj^ sOOff:~ 

"Do not mLAgine rht^ will get ^'ou off, 

** *Yoil little swaddled child gf Jovc and May]' 

And Seized him; 'By this omen 1 shall trace 
My noble herds, and yon shaU lead tho way.' 

rrt 
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state of OUT health &jid often that of our eoiisdeoce+ AU this b useful to 
observe p and imqueatioaablep but wbat can be infened therefrom by those 
who know cctMng and are without the wish to leam ? 

The all-powerful action of harmony^ in exalting the soul and giving it 
rule over the sensesp was well known to the ancient sages; but that which 
they employed to soothe was wrested by cnchanteis to excite and intoxi¬ 
cate. The sorceresses of Thessaly and of Rome believed that the moon 
could be dragged from the sky by the barl^ous verses whiEji they redted 
and that it fell pale and bleeding to the earth. The monotony of their 
recitations^ the sweep of their magical wands^ their drcumambulations 
about drcle^, magnetbed, exdted, and led them by stages to fnry> to 
ecstasy»even to catalepsy' itself. In this kind of waking state they fell into 
dream, saw tombs open^ the air overcast by clouds of demonSp the moon 
falling from heaven. 

The Astral Light is the lining soul of the earth, a material and fatal 
soul, controlled in its productions and movements by the eternal kvvs of 
cquilibnum. This light, which environs and permeates all bodies, can also 
suspend their weight and make them TEVoive about a powerfully absorbent 
ceuLre. Phenomena which have been so far insuOicientLy examined p though 
they are being reproduced in our own days, prove the truth of this theo^y^ 
To the same natural law must be ascribed those magital whirlpools in the 
centre of which enchanters located themselves. It explains the fasematbn 
exerdsed on birds by certain reptiles and on sensitive nature by otheis 
which are negative and absorbent. Mediums are generally diseased creatures 
in whom the void opens and who thus attract the light, as ab^^ses draw the 
vrater of whirlpools. The hea\dest bodies can then be Lifted like straws and 
are carried away by the current- Such negative and unbaLmced natures^ 
whose fluidic b^ies are formless, can project their force of attraction, 
delineating by this means supplementary and fantastic members in the air. 
UTien the celebrated medium Home makes hands without bodies appear 
in his vidnity, his oivn hands are dea.d and frozen. It may be said that 
mediums are phenomenal beings in whom death struggles visibly against 
life. As much may be concluded in ihe case of enchanters^ fortune-tellers, 
those with the evil ey^e and casters of spells, ConsciQusly or unconsciouslyj 
they are vampireSp who draw the life vrhich they lack and thus disturb the 
balance of the light. When this is done consciously, they are cdminals 
who should be punished^ and when otherwise they are still exceedingly 
dangerous subjectSp from whom dehcate and nervous people should be 
carefully isolated. 

Poqjhyry tells the foLLowing story in his life of Plotinus. "Among those 
who professed philosophy, there was a certain Olympius, w'ho was of 
Alexandria and for a time disciple of Ammonius. He treated Plotinus with 
disdain, being ambitiouSi to surpass hiit> in reputOK He sought al$o to 
injure him by magical ceremonies, but having found that the attempt 
re-acted on himself he admitted to his friends that tlie soul of Flotmus must 
be one of great power, $ince it could tmxi back oa hb enemies their own 
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evil designs^ Plotbias was conscious of the hostile attempts of Olympius^ 
and there were times when he said suddenly: ^Now he is having convul¬ 
sions/ This kind of thing being repeated^ and finding that he was afBicted 
himself with the evils which he would have wrought on PiotinuSp Olympius 
ceased to persecute 

EquUibriuni is the great law of the vital light; projected with force 
and repelled by a nature more baknced than our owUp it comes back upon 
ourselves with equal violence. Woe therefore to those who would employ 
natural powers in the service of injusticCj since Nature is just and her 
reajcrtions are terrible. 


CHAPTER Vn 


MAGICAL MONUMESr^ 

We have said fhzt Egypt of old was itself a pantade, and a$ much might 
be affirmed conoemiag the elder world at large. In proportion as the great 
hierophants were at pains to conceal their absolute science* they sought 
more and more to extend and multiply its symbols* The triangular 
P5?raniid5. ’ftith their square bases, represented metaphysics grounded on 
the science of Nature; and the symbolical key of this science assumed the 
gigantic form of that wonderful sphinx which* in its age-long vigil at the 
foot of Idle pyramidSp has hollowed for itself so deep a bed in the sand. 
Those seven great monuments called tlie wonders of the world were 
sublime commentaries on the pyramids and on the seven mysterious gates 
of Thebes. At Rhodes there was the Pantade of the Sun, in which the god 
of light and troth was svmbolised under a human form clothed with gold; 
he raised in his right hand the torch of intelligence and in his left held the 
shaft of adi^dty* His feet were fixed on moles representing the eternal 
equilibrating forces of Xature* necessity and liberty, active and passive* 
£xed and volatile—in a wordp the Pillars of Hercules* At Ephesus was the 
Pantade of the Jiloon, which was the Temple of Diana Panthea* made in 
the likeness of the tmiverse- It was a dome surmounting a cross, with 
a square gallery' and a circular prednet recalling the shield of Achilles* 
The tomb of Mausoleus was the Pantaclc of the Chaste and Conjugal 
Venus; in form it was after the manner of a iingam, having a square 
elevation and a circuhir precinct. In the middle place of the square rose a 
truncated p^Tumid, on which was a chariot with four horses, harnessed so 
as to fenn a cross. The Pyramids were the Pantack of Hermes or of 
Mercury. The Olympian Jupiter was the Pantade of that god. The walk of 
Babylon and the citadel of Semiraiuis were Fantacles of Mars. In fine^ the 
Temple of Solomon—that universal and absolute pantade destined to 
replace the others—w-as for the Gentile world the terrible PanUck of 
Saturn. 

The philosophical septenary of initiation^ according to the mind of the 
ancients, may be summarised as three absolute principles* redudble to 
a single principle, and four elementary formsp which are one form only* the 
whole consdtu^g an iimty composed of form and idea. The three principles 
are as follows: (t) Being is being: in philosophy this signihes the identity 
of the idea and that which i$, or truth: tn religion it is the first principle, 
the Father, (a) Being is real: this means in philosophy the identity o* 
knowkdgc and of that which is, or reality: hi rehgian it is the Logos of 
Plato, the Demiourgos, the Word. (3} Being is logical: in philosophy this 
signifies the identity of reason and reality’ in religion it is Providence* or 
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thft Divine Action by which the good is realLsedp the mutual love of the 
true and the good* called the Holy Spirit in ChristiEiiiity. 

The lour elemeritafy fomw were the expression of two fundamental 
laws: resiatance and motion; the fixed state, or that inertia which resists^ 
and active Hfe* or the volatile; in other and more general tenns, matter and 
spirit—matter being that nothingness which is formulated by passive 
affirmation^ spirit being the principle of absolute necessity in that which is 
true. The negative action of material nothing on spirit was termed the evil 
principle; the positive action of spirit on this same nothingnesSp so that 
it might filled with creation and with Ughtp was called the good principle. 
To these conceptions there corresponded, on the one hand, humanity and, 
on the other, the mtional and saving lifCp redeemingthose who are conceived 
in sin—that is to say, in nothingness^-because of their material generation. 

Such was the doctiioe of secret initiation,, such the admirable synthesis 
that the spirit of Christianity came to vivify, enligbtenmg by its splendour, 
establishing divinely by its dogma and realising by its sacraments. Under 
the veil which was intended to preserve it this synthesis has vanished. 
It is destined to be recovered by man in all its primitive beauty and all its 
material fecundity. 
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DIVINE SYNTHESIS AND REALISATION OF AlAGIA BY 
THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION 

1-ClMEL 


CHAPTER I 

CnRISf ACCnSED OF SIACJIC BY THE JEW^ 

At the beginning of the G<Jspel according to St* John there is one sentaice 
which is oeYer uttered by the Catholic Church except in the bending of the 
knees; that sentence is: "The Word was made flesh/' The plenary revela¬ 
tion of Chnstianity is comprised therein. So also ebewhere the Evangelist 
furnishes the criterion of orthodoxy, which is the confession of Jesus Christ 
manifested in flesh—that is to say, in visible and human reality. 

After emblazoning in his ^Tsions the pantades and hierogl^r'phs of 
esoteric sdsnee; alter exhibiting wheels revolving within wheels: after 
picturing living eyes turning to all the spheres; after deploying the beating 
wings of the four mysterious living creatures—Ezekieh the most profound 
Kabalist of the ancient prophets, beholds nothing but a plain strewn with 
dry bones. At his word they are covered with flesh and so is form restored 
to them. A pitiful beauty inv^ts these remnants of death, but that beauty 
b cold and lifeless. Of such were the doctrines and mythologies of the elder 
world, when a breath of love descended upon them from heaven- Then the 
dead shapes rose up; the wraiths of philosophy gave place to men of true 
wisdom; the Word was incarnate and ahve; it was no longer the day of 
abstractions but one of reality. That faith which is proved by works 
replaced the hypotheses which ended in nothing but fables* Magic was 
transformed into sanctity, w^onders became miracles^ the common people 
—excluded by ancient initiation—were called to the royalty and priest¬ 
hood of \drtue. Realisation is thus of the essence of Christian religion, and 
its doctrine gives a body even to the most obvious allegtiries. The house of 
the young man w*ho had great possessions is still shewn in Jerusalem, and 
it might be in no sense impossible for careful research to discover a lamp 
which, by a simLIar tradition, once belonged to one of the foolish virginsp 
Such ingenuous credulities are fimtiamentally not very dangerous; indeed 
they prove only the li\'ijig and reahsiiig power of the Oirbtian faith. The 
Jews accused that faith of having materialised belief and idealised earthly 
things. In our Z>ortri?K and Ritual of Transc^dentai Magic vrt have 
recited the scandalous parable of the Sephef Toldon Jeshu which was 
invented to support the accusation. It h related in the Talmud that Jesus 
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ben Sabta, or the $011 of tlie divorc^sd wQuum, having studied profane 
in>*stertes in Egypt ^ $et up a false stone in Israel and led tbe people into 
idolatry^ It was acknowledged notwithstanding that the Jewish priesthood 
did wrong wben it cursed him with both hands^ and it is in this connection 
that we find in the Ttiltnttd one beautiful precept which is destined here^ 
after to unite Christeiidofn and Israel: "Never cui^ with both hands, so 
that one of them may always be free to forgive and to bless." As a fact, 
the priesthood was guilty of injustice towards that peace-bringing Master 
w^ho coitnseUed his disdples to obey the constitiited hierarchy. "They are 
in the seat of Moses," the Saviotir said; "Do therefore that which they 
teiJ you but not as the3" do themselves." On another occasion be com¬ 
manded tea kpers to shew their persons to the priests, and they were 
cured on the road What touching abnegatioQ in the Dlvtue Worker of 
mirades, thus ascribed to His most deadly eueinies the very honour 
of His miradesl For the rest, were those who accused Christ of setting up 
a Spurious corner-stone acquainfed then^Ives with the true one? Had not 
the Jews in tlie daj's of the Pliarisees lo^ the sdcnc:e of that which is at once 
the comer-stone* the cubic stone* the philosophical stone^n a word, the 
fundamental stone of the XabaJisUc Temple^ square at the base and 
triangular above like the pyramids? By impeadiing Jesus as an mnovator 
did they not proebim thnt they had themselves forgotten antiquity? 
Was not that light which Abraham saw and rejoiced extinguished for the 
unfaithful children of Moses, and was it not recovered by Jesus* UTio 
made it shine with a new splendour? To be quite certain on the subject* 
the Gospel and Apociiyps^ of St John must be compared with the 
luysterions doctrines of the S£ph€r Yiizir&h and ZQhar* It will then be 
realised that Christianity, so far from being a hersy in Ismel, was the true 
orthodox traditiou of Jewry, while it was the Scribes and Pharisees who 
were sectarians. Furthermore, Christian orthodoxy is proved by the 
consent of the w'orld at large and by the suspension of the sovereign 
priesthood* together with the perpetual sacrifice, in Israel—the two 
indisputaldc marks of a true religion. Judaism without a temple, without 
a High Priest and without a sacrifice survives only as a di^ideut per¬ 
suasion; certain persons are stiU Jews, but the Temple and Altar are 
Christian. 

There is a beautiful allegorical expo^tion in the apocryphal gospels of 
this criterion of certitude in respect of Christianity: its evidence is that of 
realisation. Some children were amusing themselves by fashioning birds of 
clay* and among them was the child jesos. Each little artist praised Ins 
own work* and only Jesus said nothing] but when He had moulded Hb 
birds. He dapped His hands, telling them to fiy* and they dew% So did 
Christian institutions slicw their superiority over those of the ancient 
world; the latter are dead, but Christianity is alive. Considered as the 
fuUy realised and vital expression of the Kabaiah—that is to say, ot 
primitive tradition—Christianity is still unknown* and hence that 
Kabahstic and prophetic book called the Apocalypse yet remains to be 
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explained, being incomprebensible without this Kabilistic Ke\'ia. The 
traditional interpretation was long preseirved by the Jotumnites, or 
disciples of St. John; but the Gnostics intervened—to the total confusion 
and loss of everj^hing, as will be made clear at a kter stage.^ 

We read id the Aot$ of the Apostles that St- Paul at Ephesus collected 
all the books which treated of things curious and burnt thetn in public. 
The reference is no doubt to the old Goetic te.'ttSp or works of necromancy. 
Tlie loss Ls ragteltable assuredly, since even from the memorials of error 
there may shine some of tmth, while infontiatjon may consequently 
be derived which will prove precious to science,* It is a matter of general 
knowledge that at the advent of Christ Jesus the oracles were silenced 
everywhere, and a voice went wailing over the sea, crying: ^'Great Fan is 
deacl." A pagan writer, who takes exception to the report, declares on his 
own part that the orades did not cease, but in a little while no one was 
found to consult them. The rectification fs valuable, for sudi an attempted 
justification is more conclusive dian the pretended caluinay. Much the 
same thing should be said eonceming the works of wonder, which fell into 
contempt in the presence of real mirades* As a fact, if the higher laws of 
Nature are obedient to true moral superiority. miracles become super¬ 
natural like the virtues which produce them. Tikis theory detracts nothing 
from the powder of God, while the fact that the Astral Light b obedient to 
the superior Light of Grace signifies in reality for us that the old serpent of 
allegory places its vanquished head beneath the foot of the Queen of 
Heavecu 


> We shaM meet witli thk dccordick^L^, ahA It will be f^tmd tbAt tM preaent 
remark is citiifr oot intruded to justify tbo aUe^ed traditir^iml iuterpnetation or 
(&) that the luittaJ reference has to be quofijed by its snb^nciit extctisiDa. Jobanaite 
Christiaoity has been the subject qj much rpmanpng ampug the exponenls of High- 
Grade M^nry. Woodford's 0/ fmtmsomry cdeutifies its todlowcrs witJi 

and Nasarites, and adds that they regarded St. Joha the Baptist aa *^the 
only tmp pfophet''. Qoe order of Templar !kl9lsou^^^ which is now esrtinct# to 

have ctaimed coEinectieifi with tlio Joluuuiite sect. 

* I has'e quoted clurwherc the previous remark of tho author on the samo subject 
as a euxiouB example of bow tilings are apt to strike a French expcDcnt of occultism 
at di^enent periods of tiidf and in Other states of tiUolioa. Haul bmtit the 
booke of TrlsmegiEtiia'"—not GOetIc texts or works oi uecronmncy: "^Gmar burned 
the disciptee of Trisuiegistns (f) arul St- Paul. O persFCutonS O iaccudiarioBl O 
cofletBl ^Vhen will you hniah your work of darkness and djcstmction This is from 
the i7ifurj d# ta p. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE WITxNESS OF MAGIC TO CHRISTIANITY 

Magic » being the science of universaJ equilibritim and having the tnitti, 
reality and reason of being for its ab^lute principle, accounts for all the 
aittinomics and reconciles ‘all actualities which are in conflict one 'with 
another by the one generating principle of every' synthesis—that harmony 
results from the analogy of opposites. For the initiate of this science 
religion is not in doubt because it exbts* and we do not deny what is. 
Being is being—riTiit- The apparent opposition of religion and 
reason is the strength of bothn establishing each in its distinct domain and 
fmctifynng the negative side of each by the positive side of the other ; as 
we have just said, it is the attainment of agreement by the correspondence 
between things that are contrary. The cause of all retigious errors and 
confusions is that, in ignorance of this great law, it has been sought to make 
religion a philosophy and phiiosophy in its tiira a religion, aubjecting 
matters of faith to the processes of sdence, which is no less ridlctiious than 
the subjection of science to the blind obedience of faith. It is no more the 
province of a theologian to afhrm a mathematical absurdity or reject the 
demonstration of a theorem than it is the province of a man of leamingp 
in the name of science, to oppose or maintain the mysteries of dogma. 

If we inquire of the Academy of Sdenoes whether it is mathematically 
true that there are Three Persons in one God and whether* on the basis of 
phy^ology, it can be certified that Maiy^, the Mother of God, was conceived 
immaculate^, the Acadeiuy of Sciences w'iil decline to judge thereon^ and 
it will be right. Scholarship has no title to pronounce* as the questions 
belong to the realm of faith. An article {A faith is believed or is not 
believed, but in either case it is not a matter of discussion: it is of faith 
precisely because it eludes examination by science. 

When Joseph de Mabtre assures us that one of these dayts we shall 
speak in terms of wonder about our actual stupidity* he is referring, no 
doubt, to those people of pretended strong uund who daily mfoim us that 
they will believe in the truth of a dogma when it has been proved scienti¬ 
fically, This is equivalent to saying that they will believe when nothing 
is left for beheving, when dogma as such is destroyed, ha\dng become a 
scientific theorem. It is another way of suggesting that we confess to 
the infinite when it has been explained, determined^ circumscribed, 
defined, or, in a word* changed into the finite^ We will believe in the 
infinite when we are quite certaiii that it does not exist: we will admit the 
immensity of the ocean when we se* it put into bottles. But then* my 
friends, that which has been proved to you and brought within your 
comprehension is henceforth a matter of Imowledgc and not of faith. On 
the other hand* if you are informed that the Pope has decided that two and 
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two are not lour and that the square of the hj-potenusc ts not equal to the 
squares drawn on the two other sides of a right-angied triangle, you would 
be justified in leplying that the Pope has not so decided because he has 
no title; these things do not concern him and he may not meddle therein. 
Here a disciple of Rousseau will exclaim that this is all very' well, but the 
Church docs require ns to believe in things which are in formal opposition 
to mathematics. All mathematical science tells us that the whole is greater 
than the part: this notwithstandingp when Jesus Christ communicates 
with his disciples. He must hold His cotire body in His hand and put His 
head in His own mouth. The miserable pleasantry in que^ion occurs 
textuahy in RousseaiL It i$ easy to answ-er that the sophist is confounding 
science with faith and the natural order with that which is supernatural or 
divine. Were it claimed by religion that in the communication of the 
Eucharist our Saviour had two natural bodies of the same form and sise, 
and that one was eaten by the other, science w'ould be entitled to protest. 
But reli;^ion lays down that the body of the Master is divdnely and sacra¬ 
mentally contained under the natural sign or appearance of a fragment of 
bread. Once more, it is a question of believing or not believing; whosoever 
reasons thereon, and discusses the thing sdentificdly^ d^rves to be 
# classed as a foolA 

Truth in science is proved by exact demonstrations^ truth in religion 
is proved by unanimity of faith and holiness of works* We have authority 
in the Gospel to recognise that he who could say to the paralytic "Take 
up thy bed and walk" had the right to forgive sins. Religion is true if it 
is the realisation of perfect raorahty* Works are the proof of faith. It is 
permissible to ask science whether Christianity has constituted a vast 
assOaation of men for whom the hierarchy U a piindplep obedience the 
rule and charity a law. If science answers, on the basis of historical 
documents, that this is the case but that the assodatiou of Christians has 
failed in the matter of charity* then I take it at it$ own word, which 
admits tlie existence of charity* since it recognises that there can be 
deficiency therein. Charity is at once a great word and a great thing; it is 
a word which did not exist prior to Christian it}" and that which it stands 
for IS the sum total of religion. Is not the spirit of charity the Divine Spirit 
made visible on earth? Has not this Spirit manifi^ted its sensibLc existence 
by acts, institutions, monuments and by immortal works? To be brief, we 
do not understand how a sceptic, who is a man of goexi faith, can $ee a 
daughter of St, \'lnocnt de Paul without wishing to kneel and pray. The 

^ In liis fundamfutial PkitdiQpky^ Janies Batnio mks to sliew Unt the Enchuis^ 
Uc Mystery, understood in the literal sense of EFansubdttatktiatiaa, is not ^bsutd in 
itself—UiAt is to sayv b not Intrinsically contradictory. To establish that Ic is. one 
must demomtrato: ( 4 ]^ that to atetract pa^ive acnsibiLLty from matter is to destroy 
the prindple of contr^ictlon: (ib) that the cmTHpandeucc^ betireeti oar sense ons^ns 
and objects are Latrimically immutable^ (c) that it is absclatcly necessary for itnpras- 
sions to be tmmmitted to the secuative faculties of the soul by those otf^ns and 
that they Coo never be transmitted otberviise. See Book III, aiuf Spuc^, 

cr. 33, TriirmpA 0/ I make this citation breanso it teems to me that £li|iha 5 

Un ncteti incaatioasly in debating the Dbner^'atLon of Ronsaeau. 
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spirit of charity^—tills indeed is God; it is immortality in the sool^ it is the 
hicraxchyp obedience^ the tor^veness of injuries, the simpLicity and 
integrity of faith. 

The separated sects are death-struck at the rcjot because in separating 
they v^ ero wanting m charity, while in trying to reason on faith they were 
wanting in simple good sense. It is in the sects that dogma Ls absurd 
because it is pseudo-reasonable. As such it must be a scicntihc theorem or 
nothingp KoWj in teUglon we know that the letter kills and that the spirit 
alone gives life; but what Ls the spirit in question unless it be that ol 
diarity? 'fhe faith which mo^'es mountains and withstands maitj-Tdom, 
the generosity which gives allp the eloquence which speaks with the tongue 
of men and angds—all thb, saj-^s St. Paul, is nothing without charitj". He 
adds that knowledge may ^^bh aw-ay and prophecy may cease, but 
charity is eternal. Charity and its works—hereof is the reality in religion: 
noWp true reason never denies reality* for it is the demonstration of that 
being w'hich is truth. It is in this manner that philosophy extends a hand to 
religionip but without ever wishing to nsurp its domain, andj on this 
condition p religion blesses, eneouiages and enHghtens phiJosophy by its 
loving splendours. Charity is the mysterious bond which, according to the 
dream of Greek initiates, must reconcile Eros and Antcros. It is that 
coping of the door of Sobmou^s Temple which unites the two pillars 
Jachin and Boaz; it is the common guarantee between rights and duties, 
betvi^een authority and libertyp between the strong and weakp between tlie 
people and the government* man also and woman. It is the divine senti¬ 
ment w^hlch is requisite for life in human science; it is the absolute of good, 
as the triple prindple Being-Realily-Kcason is the absolute of tlie true. 
These elucidations have been necessary for the proper interpretation of 
that beautiful symbol of the Magi adoring the Saviour in the manger. 
The kings are three—one w'hite* one tawny and one black; they offer gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. The reconciliation of opposites is expressed by 
this double triadp and it b precisely that which we have just been seeking 
to explain, Christianity, as expected by the Magi, was m effect the conse¬ 
quence of their secret doctrine: but this Benjamin of andc-nt Israel 
caused, by the fact of its birth* the death of its mother. The Magic of Lights 
that of the true Zoroasterp of Mdehisedek and Abraham, came to an end 
vnth the advent of the Great Fulhller. Henceforth, In a world of miracles ^ 
mere prodigies could be nothing more than a scandal and magical ortho¬ 
doxy' was transfigured into the orthodoxy of religion. Those who dissented 
could be only tl£winiifd/i and sorcerem; the very name of Magic could be 
interpreted only according to its evil sense, and it is under this inhibition 
that we shall follow hereafter its manifestations through the centuries. 

The first arch-heretic mentioned hi the traditions of the Church was 
Simon the Magician; his legend embodies a multitude of marvels; it is an 
mte^gral part of our subject and we shall endeavour to separete its basis 
from the cloud of fables by which it is surrounded, Skdon was by natjon- 
ality a Jew and is believed to have been bom in the Samaritan town of 
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Gitton.^ His in Magic was a sectarian named Etosithcus, who gave 

out that ho was sent by God atid’tt^ the Messiah foretold by the propheta^® 
Under bis tuition Simcin not only acquired the illusory^ arts but also certain 
natural secrets which belong really to the tradition of the Magi. He pos¬ 
sessed the science of the Astral Fire and could attract great currents 
thereof^ making himself seem impassible and incombustible. He had also 
the power to rise and remain in the air. Feats of this kind have been 
performed frequentJy^ in the absence of setenoe and* so to speak, acci¬ 
dentally, by enthusiasts intoxicated with Astral Lights as lor example the 
eonvulsionaries of St. MMard; and the phenomena recur at the present 
day in the medinmistic state. Simon magnetised at a distance those who 
believed in him and appeared to them under various figures. He produced 
images and ^i$ible reflections—e.g. everyone* on a certain oocariodj 
thinking that they could see fantastic trees in a bare country. Moreover^ 
objects which are normally inanimate vrare moved in his vicinity, as 
furniture is now moved within the atmosphere of Home, the American; 
and, finally, when he intended to enter or leave a house the doore creaked, 
shook and ended by opening of their cuvn accord. 

Simon perlomned these wondera before the chief people of Samaria, 
and as his actual achievements were in due course exaggerated, the 
thaumatnrgist passed for a divine being. It came about also that as he 
owed his power to states of excitement by which reason is distxrrbedj so he 
came to regard himself as such an exceptional being that he did not 
hesitate to claim di™e honours and dreamed mcdestly of usurping the 
ivorsbip of the wdiole w'orld. Kis crises or ecstasies produced extraordinary^ 
phy^ckl results. Sometimes he appeared pale, withered, broken* Uke an 
old mail at tlie point of death; sometimes the Ltimlnotis fluid revitalised his 
blood, so that his eyes shone, his skin became smooth and soft* and he 
appeared regenerated and mnew'cd suddenly. The Easterns have great 
capacity for the amplification of wonders; they claimed to have seen 
Simon passing from childhood to decrepitude and again at his wilt 
returning from decrepitude into childhood. His miracles were noised 
abroad evcjywhere, till he became not only the idol of Jewish Samaria 
but also of the neighbouring countries. 

How-ever, the worshippers of marvels arc generally hungry for new 
emotions and they did not fail to get weary of that which at first had 
astonislied them. The Aposile St. Philip having readiedSarnaria*to preach 
the gospel therein, a new current of onlhustasm was thtrs started^ with the 
lesuit tljat Simon lost all ids prestige. He was conscious, moreover, that his 
abnormal states had teased—as he thought through loss of powtr; he 
believed that he was surpassed by magicians more learned than himseli, 
and the couise which he tuck was to attach himself to the apostles in the 
hope of stud>'ing, discovering or hu>dng tlieir secret, 

^ Tbe place ol tu^ birth. Id uaccrtiiiD;; Cyprus is oni: of the Edtcmativfs 

* This is DoF^itbeu^ of Samiiria, wha wws contempOiitLry Cbrist, Thirs'e id oji 
vseount of him by St- Hpiphwins and Ksalsq mcntioaed by PhotiiiSr 
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Sitnon was certainly not an initiate of Transcendental Mag^c, which 
would have told liim that wisdom and sanctity are needftd for those who 
would direct the secret forces of Nature without being broken thereby; 
that to play with such terrible weapons without understanding them was 
the act of a fool; and that swift and terrible death awaits those who 
profane the Sanctuary of Nature. Simon was consumed by an unquench¬ 
able thirst, like that of a drunkard' the suspension of his ecstasy was the 
loss of all bis happiness, and made ill by past excesses, he thought to 
regain health in renewed intoxication. One does not wilUngly come back 
to the state of a simple mortal after posing as a god To recover that which 
he had lost Simon submitted therefore to all the rigours of apostolic 
austerity; he watched, he prayed, he fasted, but the wonders did not 
rctum. Then he reflected that betw'een Jews it might be possible to reach 
an underetanding, and he offered money to St. Peter- The chief of the 
apostles drove him mdignantly away ; and he who received so willingly the 
contributions of his disciples was now at the end of his resources; he 
abandoned forthwith the society of men who had shewn such disiuteriested- 
ness, and with die money which St. Peter disdained he purchased a female 
sla^-e named Helena.^ 

iU'^tical vagaries are alwaj's akin to debauch. Simon became pas¬ 
sionately enamoured of his seivant; that passion, at once weakening and 
exalting, restored his cataleptic states and the morbid phenomena which 
he termed bis gifts of W'onders.^ A mythology full of magical reminiscences, 
combined with erotic dreams, issued fully armed from his brain; he under¬ 
took pilgrimages like the apostles, carr^ung Helena with hlm^ dogmatising 
and dewing liimself to those who were wiUing to worship and doubtless 
also to pay hiim 

According to Simon, the Er^t manifestation of God was by means of 
a perfect splendour which produced its reflection immediately. He was 
himself this sun of souls and the reflection was Helena, whom he affected 
to call Selene, being the name of the moon in Greek. Now the moon of 
Simon came down at the beginniug of the ages on that earth which the 
magus had mapped out in bis perpetual dreams. There she became a 
mother, impregnated by the thought of his sun, and she brought into the 
world angels^ whom she reared by herself without speaking of them to 
their father. The angels rebeDed against her and imprisoned her in a mortal 
body. It was then that the splendour of God was coidpeUed to descend in its 
turn that it might redeem Helena, and so the Jew Simon was manifested 
on earth. There he had to overcome death and carry his Helena through 
the air, followed by Hie triumphant choir of the elect, while the icst of 
mankind was abandoned on earth to the eternal tyranny of the angels. 
Thus the arch-heretic, imitating Christianity but in the reva^ sense, 
affirmed the eternal reign of revolt and represented the woild as 

* It isj 1 believe, one of tb? Christian who Hientiom Uiat Heleri was 

{QQnd by SLcnaa in a botise of lIMame at Tyre. It is said oUie^rwiso that she was Helen 
Troy in a prnHotu iecanutioD. 
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created or at feast completed by cfemons, destroyed the order and tlie 
hierarchy, to pose done with his concubine as the way, the truth and the 
life* Here was the doctrine of Antichristp and it u-as not to perish w'kh 
Simon, for it has been perpetuated to our own da>^. Indeed prophetk 
traditions of Christianity speak of his transitory' reign and triumph to 
come as heralding the most terrible caiamitios. Simon claimed the title of 
saint and, by a curious coincidence, the chief of a modem Gnostic sect 
which recalls all the sensuous mysticism of the first arch-hereti.:—the 
inventor of the "free womanalso named Saint-Simon. Camism is the 
name which might be given to all the false revelations issued from this 
impure source^ They are dogmas of malediction and of hatred against 
universal harmony and social order; they are disordered passions affirming 
licence in the place of duty, sensual love instead of chaste and devoted love, 
the prostitute in place of the mother, and Helena, concubine of Simon, in 
place of Mary^ the mother of the Saviour, 

Simon became a notoriety and repaired to Rome, where the emperor^ 
$tttmcted by all eictraordinary spectacles, was disposed to welcome him ! 
this empeior was Nero. The dJumbatedl Jew astonished the crowned fool 
by a trick which is common in jugglery. He wasdecapirated, but afterguards 
saluted the erqperor, hb head being restored to hb shoulders. He caused 
fumiture to move and doors to open; in a word, he acted as a veritable 
medium and became sorcerer-in-ordinaxy at the orgies of Nero and the 
banquets of Trimalcyon* According to the fegend-maker^* it was to rescue 
the Jews of Rome from the doctrine of Simon that St. Pecor himself 
visited that capital of the world. Nero, by means of his inferior spies, was 
informed speedily that a new worker of Lsaeiitish W'onders had arrived 
to make war on his own enchanter, and he resolved to bring them together 
for hb amusement. Petronius and Tigelliiitis were perhaps at this feast,^ 

*‘May peace be with you," said the prince of apostles on entering. 
"We have nothing to do with your peace," answered Simon. 'Tt b by w'ar 
that truth b dbcoxiered. Peace between adversaries b the victoiy' of one 
and the defeat of the other.'" 

St. Peter answered: WTiy do you reject peace? The vices of men have 
created war, but peace ever abides with virtue/" 

"W^irtufi b power and skid,"" said Simon. "Tor my^If I face the hue, 
I rise in the air, I restore plants, T change stones into bread; and you, what 
do you do?"^ 

"I pray for you/' said St, Peter, "that you may not perish the rictim 
of your enchantments/^ 

'"Keep your prayers; they will not ascend to heaven as quickly as 
m>»self/" 

And behold the magician passing out by a window and rising in the air 
outside, \lliether this was accomplbhed by means oi some aerostatic 

^ Uttauii-e they were both tavouritea of Nero, or becaui* the refereoce to a ftaat 
rexiUDdcd iof the celebta^tod IlajiqiieE m the <lC i^itnjojija 

Arbiter. Sopliruiuuii TigelEinus was one of Xcxq-"s nunrsitcra. 
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apparatus CQHCcaled under hb long robes or whether he wa;s lifted up^ like 
the convnlsionadea of Paris the I>eaconj owing to an exaltation of the 
Astral Liglit^ we are unable to say; but during thj-g phenomenon St. Peter 
was praying on his knees^ and Simon fell suddenly with a great cry^ to be 
raised with his thighs broken. Nero imprisoned St. Peterj, who seemed a far 
less diverting magidaii than Simon; the latter dkd of his falL The whole of 
this history, which belongs to the popular rumours of the period, is now 
relegated, though perhaps wrongly, to the region of apocryphal Icgjcnds.* 
On such account it is not less remarkable or less worthy to be preserv-ed- 

The sect of Simon did not end with himself, and his successor was one 
of his disciples, named Menander.® He did not pc^ as a god, being con¬ 
tented with the role of a prophet; but when he baptised praselytes, a 
visible fire came down upon the water. He also promised immortality of 
soul and body as the result of this magical inunersioUp and in the days of 
St. Justin, there were still followers of Menander who firmly believed 
themselves immortal. The deaths which occurred among them by no 
means disabused the others, for those who died were excommunicated 
for^withp on the ground that they had been false brethren. For these 
believers death was an actual apostasy and their immortal ranks wem 
filled up by enrolling new proseljdes. Those who understand the extent of 
human folly will not be surpris^ to hear that in this present year, being 
iSsSp there exists in America and France a fanatical sect in continuation 
of that of Menander** 

The qualification of magician added to the name of Simon rendered 
Magic a thing of horror to Christhuis; but they did not on this account 
cease to lionoiir the nicmory of the Magi-Kings who adored the Saviour 
in His cradle. 


i Tlie dispute beti^en SU Peter and Simon the Ma|ftciao ia not a niattor oj 
popnlar remourj it ia a mctiiodical account ojutaioed in one of the Corged 

uKTibed to St. Clement. It will be undcE^rtoctd that the verdon presented bv 
EUphns Lfvi is decorated hy his own una^oataoii. It seems |EneraJ|y regarded m 
certain th&t Simon visited Roine to enrol dfstiptco, aad tbere is the antbarLh' of 
for some kiod af roEetiii^ with St, Peter. ^ 

* It mi^ht be more mrquiate to S3.y ttmt there were many Enoecssora^ of whom 
Menander the chief. So alsq th«re were many Simonian s«±g, i^udin^ the 
school wftiicii followed Dosithcnis^ described by L^vi and othcra aa the master ot 
Smion. Mesaatlerclaimed to be the envov oi the SnpTeme Power gl (3od, 

■ TUey were not fadaded at the period—about i La France of 

EidM, though it cootaliied inoMitfj: and they are not found amaog ks prtitas 

reli^ums de FtitU at the present day, though it eontainfl a Gnostic chutoh coafesEOj 
to a hicmrclik g^venuneat and J boliove^ with an authorised branch at San Fran^oo 
—perhaps leas i« parfibui infid£liutn than ia the sect In ita own country. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE DEVIL 


By its dear /ontiulatioQ. of concepts respectinf the Divine, Christianity 
leads us to the understandiiiE of God as the most absolute and the most 
purest love, while it defines, not less dearly, the spirit which is opposed 
to God, the spirit of revolt and hatred; hereof is Satan, But thisspirit is not 
a personality and is not to be regarded as a kind of black god: it is a 
perversity which is common to aU extralineai inteUigciwes. "My name is 
legion,'’ says Satan in the Gospel, "for we are many/' The birth of 
inleUigence may be compared to the Star of the Uoming, and. after it has 
shone for an instant, if it fall of its own accord into the void of darkness 
we may apply to it that apostrophe which was uttered hy Isaiah to the 
king of Babylon: "How art thou fallen from heaven. 0 Lucifer. Son of 
the Morning?" But does this mean that the celestial Lucifer, the Morning 
Star of intelligence, has been changed into a brand of hell? Can the 
name of '’Light-bearer" be applied justly to the angel of trespass and of 
darkness? We think not. more especially if it be understood, as u-e under¬ 
stand, who have the magical tradition behind us, that the hell persenified 
by Satan, and symbolised by the old serpent, is that central fire which 
CTCompasste the earth, consuming all that it produces and devouring 
its own tail. like the serpent of Kronos—in a word, that Astral Light 
of which the Almighty spoke to Cain when He said, "If thou doest cvQ, 
sin shad be straightway at thy gates"—that is to say, disorder wiQ take 
possesion of all thy senses^ "yet unto thee 1 have made subject the lust 
of death, and it is for thee to rule it/'^ 

The royal and almost di^-ine personification of Satan is a blunder 
which goes back to the false ^roaster or. otherwise, to the sophisticated 
doctrine of the later and materialistic Magi of Persia; it was they who 
represented the two poles of the intellectual world as deities, making a 
divinity out of passive foroe in contradistinction to that force which is 
aedvE. We have indicated that the same grave error was made by Indian 
mjihology. Abriman, or Siva, is the father of the demon, as the latter is 
understt^ by superstitious makem of legend, and hence it was said by 
our Saviour, "'^e de^-U is a liar like his father." On this i^uestion the 
Cbiir^ rests satisfied with the Gospel texts and has published uo dogmadc 
deebions, having the definition of the devil as their object. Good Christians 
avoid even naming him, while religious moialbts recommend the faithful 


I hive guveii Livi s venion litciHUy withrmt pretending to acoonjit for it In 
the authoroed vraon the pamge readsr "11 tlwu doest not well, sdn IJeth at the 
door^And unio thee diall be hit desue, and thou ihAltmle ova him " Geaeoteiv 7 
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to take no coricem regarding him, seeking to resist his arts by thiiiking 
only of God. We cannot but admire this wise reserve on tlie part of priestly 
teaching. Why indeed should the light of doctrine be reflected on him 
who is intellectual obscurity and darkest night oJ the heart? Let the 
spirit which %voiild distract us Irom the knowledge of GckI remain unknown 
by ns. It is assuredly not of our intention to perlorm what the Church 
has omitted; we certii>^ on such a subject only as to the secret instniction 
of initiates in the occult sciences, lliey have :^id that the Great Magical 
Agent—accurately termed Lucifer bemuse it is the vehicle of light and 
the receptacle of all fonns—is a media ting force diffused throughout 
creation: that it serves for creation and destruction; that the fall of 
Adam was an erotic intoxication which made his race subject to that 
fatal light; that all amorous passion w'hich invades the senses is a w^hirlpooi 
of this light, seeking to draw us do™ into the gulf of death; tliat madness, 
haliudnations, visions^ ecstasies, constitute an exceedingly dangerous 
exaltation of this intcuior pbosphams; finally^ that the light in question 
is of the nature of hre, that it is warming and vivifying in its prudent 
use^ but that it burns, dissolves and destroys in its excess. O^'er this 
light man is called, on the one liand, to assume a sovereign empire, so 
earning his immortality, but, on the other* he is menaced by the intoxica¬ 
tion, absorption and eternal destruction thereof. In its devouring, avenging 
and fatal aspect the Astral Light may be called the hre of hell, the 
serpent of legend^ while the tormented sin which abannds therein^ tlie 
tears and the gnashing of teeth on the part of the abortions that it 
consumes, the phantom of life which escapes them and seems to insult 
their miserv'^—ill this may be termed the devil or Satan. Among the 
pomps and works of hell may be included, in fine, those actions, those 
illusionary images of pleasure, wealth and glory which are misdirected 
by the vertigo of tliis light. 

Father hlilarion Tlssot regards certain nerv'Ous diseases which are 
accompanied by hallucinations and delirium as diabolical possessions, 
and, understood b the sense of the Kabalists, he is right assuredly. 
\^^latsoeve^ delivers our soul to the fatality of vertigo is truly infernal, 
since heaven is the eternal reign of orderp inteillgenee and liberty. The 
possessed people of the Gospel fled away from Jesus Christ: the oracles 
were silenced in the presence of the apostles; while those who are prey 
to the disease of haJlucination have ever manifested an in vincible repug¬ 
nance for initiates and sages. The suspension of oracles and obsessions 
proved the triumph of human liberty oi^er fatality. WTicn astral diseases 
reappear, it is an ominous sign of spiritual enervation, and manifestations 
of this kind are followed invariably by fatal disorders. The disturbanees 
here referred to continued till the French Revolution, and the fanatics 
of Saiut-Medard were the prophets of its sanguinary calamities. The 
famous criminologist Torrehlanca, who had gone to the root of Diabolical 
Magic, described accurately all the phenomena of astral disturbance 
when classifying the works of the damon. Here are some extracts from 
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the 15th clmpter pf his work on Op^aiivc Magic (i) The demon is 
endeavowing continmUy to lead us into error- {2) He deludes the senses 
by disturbing the imagfnationp though he camiot change its nature^ (3) 
things abrformaJ arc xnanifestcd to the eye of maUp an Lmagmary 
body assumes shape in the mind, and so long as that phantom remains 
therein the phenomena continue. {4) The demon destxo^i^ equilibriiiin in 
the imagination by a disttirbanoe of the vital ftinctions, whether by 
irregularity in health or actual di^a$e. (5) UTien some mqrfaid cause 
has destroyed this equilibriump and that also of reason, ^^aking dream 
becomes possible and that which has no existence assnimcs the semblance 
of ^e^Llit3^ (6) The mental perception of images in this manner makes 
sight unw orthy of trust* (7) Visions are bodied forth ^ but they are merely 
thought-fonnsH (SJ The andents distinguished iw'o orders of disease, one 
of them being the perception of imaginary forms, which wa$ termed 
freiWEy, and the other corybantisin, or the heaiiog of voiceg and other 
sounds wliich have no existence. 

It follows from these statements, which are curious in several respectSp 
that disease is attributed by Toneblanca tp the demon, who indeed 
is disease itselfp with which w'e should agree entirely ^ —if permitted by 
dogmatic authority. The recuiring eflortsof the Astral Light to disintegrate 
and absorb entities are port of its natxrre; its ceaseless currents have a 
wearing eflect like water and it consumes even as dre, for it is die very 
essence and dissohnng force of fire. The spirit oJ perv'ersity and the love 
of destruction which characterise those whom it governs are instincts 
ol this force. They are further consequent on the suffering ol the soul, 
which IS conscious of incomplete life and feels tom in opposite directEons. 
The soul 3^ams to make an end of itself, yet fears to die alone, and 
therefore would include all creation in its destruction* Such astral 
perversity assumes frequently the fprm of the hatred of children: an 
unknown power impels certain subjects to kiU themp and imperious 
voices seem to demand their death. Dx. Brierre de Boismonl cites terrible 
examples of this mania, recalling the crimes of Papavoine and Henriette 
Cornier. 

Suffeners from astral perveision are malevolent, and they are jealous 
at the joy of others; they are especially inimical to hopc,^ and even when 
offering consolation they choose the most desperate and heartrending 
figures of speech, Ihe explanation is that their life is sjmOmTTious with 
suflering and that they have been whirled into the dance of death. It 
moreover, astral pervension and the lust of death w'hich abuses the act 
of general ion p leading to its perversion or dishonour by sacrilegious 
mockeries and shameful pleasantries. Obscenity is a blasphemy against 
life. Each of these vice& is personified by a black idol or by a demoti^ 
which is the negative and distorted reflection of the divinity who com- 

* I suppw that reference is mtrndcd to Epifcrru Hvi d4 m 

dpfrtq KKCuUa imvc^ic DoKUtKUm^ 4t£j. I bAve na rtooid of th# iist 
fditiDEi, but it vw »|Miated at Leydua in 1679. 
lOo 
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muBicates life; these aje idob of death. Moloch b the fatality which 
devours infaiits. Satan arid Nbroch are gods of hatred, tataUty and 
desjTair. Astarte^ Lilith^ N^ehamah, Ashtaroth are idob of debauchery and 
abortion. Adramelech is tbc god of murder, while Belial b that of etema] 
revolt and anarchy^ Such arc the cuoristrous conceptions of reason, when 
it pauses on the veiigie of extinction and slavishly w^orships its destroyer^ 
so that it may reach the end of its tonnent by the destroyer absorbing 
it. According to the Kabalists. the trne name of Satan b that of Jehovah 
reversed, for Satan is not a black god but the negation of Deity* He b 
the personiheation of atheism and idolatry. The devil b not a personality 
for ^tiates but a force created with a good object, though it can be 
applied to evil: it is really the instrument of liberty* They represented 
this force, which presides over physical generation^ under the mythological 
figure of the homed god Pan, and hence comes the goat of the Sabbath, 
brother of the old serpent, the light-bearer or phosphorus, converted by 
poets into the false Lucifer of legeod. 
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CHAPTER IV 


TiiE LAST TAGA^S 

XpE eternal miracle of God h Hie tmchaDgeAble order of His pfovidence 
in the tiarmonics of Nature; prodigies are dEningements and are attribu¬ 
table only to degeneration in the creature. Divine miracle is thus a 
providential reaction for the restoration of the broken order. When Jesus 
cured the possessed He calmed them and suspended the mart'els which 
they prodiioed; when the aposHes subdued the exaltation ol the pythonesses 
they put an end to di^dnalion. The spirit of error is a spirit of agitation 
and subversion: the spirit of truth brings tranquillity and peace in its 
path. Such was the chilising influence of ChristLanity at its dawn; but 
those passions which are friends of disturbance did not, without a 
struggle, leave it in posse^on of the pahn of easy victory. Expiring 
poljdheism drew powers from the Magic of the old sanctuari^; to the 
mysteries of the Gospel it still opposed those of Eleusis. Apollonius of 
Tyana was set up as a parallel to the Saviour of the world, and Philostratus 
undertook to cemstmet a legmd on the subject of this new deity. There¬ 
after came the Emperor Julian, vrho would have been himself deified 
if the javelin which slew him had not also struck the last blow at Cxsarian 
idolatry. The enforced and decrepit rebirth of a religion which was dead 
in its forms was a literal abortion, and Julian, who attempted it* was 
doomed to perish with the senile ofbpring which he strove to bring into 
the world* 

This notwithstanding^ Apollonius and Julian were two curious, e%'cii 
great, personalities, and their history is epoch-maknig in the annals of 
Magic* Allegorical legends w^eie in fashion at that period* Those who 
were masters embodied their doctrine in their personality, and those 
who w-™ initiated disdples WTote fables whicJi combined the secrets of 
initiation. The history of Apollonius by Philostratus, too absurd if it 
be taken literally, becomes memorable when its symbolism is examined 
according to the ^ta of science. It is a kind of pagan gospel, opposed to 
that of Christianity; it i$ a secret doctrine at large, and we are in a 
position to recoiistruct and explain it. 

In the third book of Philostratus, the initial chapter contains an 
account of H^'phasis, a wonderful river which rises in a oeftain plain and 
is lost in unapproachable regions. That river represents magical knowledge, 
which is simple in its first principles but difficult to deduce accurately 
in respect of final consequences.^ Pbilostratus tells us in this connection 
that marriages arc not fruitful unless consecrated by the balsam of trees 

I It to be obMSwl that the Hyphaad^ wad a certain riiner at India which 
Mugned try tiadition the bgimdai^' ^ Alexindcr'e cenf^unts- £tlphu LAvi 
bem acqwntHl with this fact he might have allegorbed with raccesa therwa. 
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which grow on the banks of Hjp^hasis. The fi^h of this riwr are sacred 
to Veaus; their crest is blue, the scales are of many* colouia and their tail 
is ^Iden: they can raise the tail at will. In the river there is also an 
aniirtai resembling a white wonHj the stewing of which produces an 
inflammable oil that be kept in glass only. The animal is reserved 
only for the king's servdoe, as it has power to overthrow walls^ WTien 
the grease of it is exposed to the air it ignites, and there is then nothing 
in the whole world with which the flame can be extinguished 

By the fish of the river HyphasLs Apollonius signihes universal 
configuration which magnetic expeiinients have rectfitly proved to be 
blue on one side^ golden on that w^bicli is opposite and of many colours 
at the centrei The white w^orm is the Astral Light, which resolves into 
oil when condensed by a triple 6xe, and such oil i$ the Universal Medicine. 
It can only be contained by glass, this being a non-condoctof for the 
AstrxU Light, its porousness being inappreciable. This secret is reserv'cd 
to the king, which means an initiate of the first order, for it is truly 
concerned with a force by which citi^ can be destT03='ed. Some important 
secrets are here indicated with great clearness. 

In the next chapter PhiJostratus speaks of onicoms and that 
the bom of these animals can be fashioned into drinking-cups which are 
a safeguard against all poisons. The single hom of the symbolical creature 
represents hierarchic unity, and hence FhUostratus adds, on the authority 
of Damis, that the cups m question are also exclusive to kings. "Happy," 
saj-s Apohonius, "is he who is never intoxicated but in drinking otit of 
such a goblet." 

Damis naiTates further that Apollonius met vrith a woman who was 
white from feet to breasts but black in the upper region. His disciples 
were alarmed at the prodigy, but the master gave her his hand, for he 
knew her. He told them that she was the Indian Venus, whose colours 
are those of the bull xApis, adored by the Egy'ptians. This harlequin female 
is magical science* the white limbs—or created forms—o^ w'hich reveal 
the black head, or that supreme cause which is unknowm to man at large. 
Bui Philostratus and Damis knew, and it was under emblems like these 
that they gave expression in concealment to the doctrine of Apollonius. 
The secret of the Great Work is contained in the fifth to the tenth chapters 
of this third book, and the form of symbolism adopted is that of dragons 
deienduig the entrance to a palace of the wise.^ There are three sped® 
of dragons—dwellers respectively of marshes, plains and mountains. 
The mountain is Sulphur, the marsh Mercury and the plain is llie Salt 


Mt is naticcablc that ihv alciunnlsta dt C?dtan«. whQ were ed apt td KC tile 
HeimetirC at in oti Eitcmtnre. BJid wtm fatbttrcd msidy mythical treatises 

od the i^rcat and tbe holy men df old, ara sJent idgardio^ ApcUontuih 1 am :&i.r from 
aL^lnuttin^ the IpterprctatidD of £Liph^ 2 js Fhilfwtratus beloDjfiii to the dawn pI 
thi? third centnry, when aJchcmy may be said to have imbom; bat I am suine 
that if the epepositora had knawn the ]ifb of Apollonius they tnij^ht almost liave 
5ii.'^p«rt^if^>cEifthing- liven the Abbd Ptmety mi^-d the obvious op^rtwnity in hi* 
discourec on the HcrEnetic Mgaihcaoce ol the Greek and fahies- 
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of the Philosophy. The dragons of the pkin are pointed on the back^ 
like a saw-hsh, referring to the add potency o| salt^ Those of the mountaiiis 
have golden scales and a golden beard, while the sound of their creeping 
movement is like the tinkling of copper- In their head is a stone by 
which all miracles can be worked* They bask on the shores of the Red 
Sea and they are caught by the help of a red doth embroidered with 
golden letters; on these enc h a n ted letters they lay their head and fall 
asleep, and they are then decapitated with an axe. Who does not recognise 
here the Stone of the Philosophers, the Magisterj' at the Red and the 
famous regimen of fire, represented by golden letters? Under the name 
of Citadel of the Wise, Philostratus goes on to describe the Athanor as a 
hill surrounded by a mist but open on the southern side. It has a wvll 
four paces in breadth, from which an a^uie vapour rises, drawn up by 
the wannth of the sim and displaying all colours of the rainbow. The 
bottom of the well is sanded with red arsenic- In its vicinity is a basin 
filled with firc^ and thence rises a livid flame, odourless and smokeless, and 
never higher or lower than the hasm-edge. There arc also two reservorr^ 
of black stone, in one of which rain is stored and in the other wind. The 
rain-cistcni is opened when there is excessive drought and then clouds 
come forth which water the whole country, II would be difficult to describe 
more exactly the Secret Fine of the Philosophers and that which they term 
their Sa/mvfm Manes. It follow^ from this account that the andent 
alchemists employed electridty, magnetism and steam in their Great 
Work. 

Philostratus speaks subsequently of the PhilosoptucaJ Stone itself, 
which he calls indifferently a Stone and Light. ‘ The profane are not 
permitted to discovtu it, because it vanishes if not Said hold of according 
to the processes of the Art- It is the wise only who, by ineaii$ of certain 
verbal formula and rites, can attain the Panlarbar This is the name of 
the Stone, which at night has the appearance of fire, being flaming and 
sparkling, wliile in the day it dazzles by its brightness. This light is a 
subtle matter of admirable virtue, for it attracts all that is near it.^ 

The above revelation concerning the secret doctrines of Apollonius 
proves that the Philosaphleal Stone h no other than an imiversal magnet, 
formed of the Astral Light condensed and fixed about a witts. It is an 
artificial phosphorus containing the concentrated virtues of all generative 
heat, and the multitude of allegories and traditious extant coneeming it 
are as testimonies to its certain existence.^ 

The entire life of Apollonius, as recorded by PhilcKtratus, following 
Bamis the ^Issyrian, is a tissue of apologues and parables, the concealed 
doctrine of great masters of initiation being written m this manner at the 
period, as already intimatecL We know therefore why the redtal embodies 

* It must rtmernbenrd that the Stone in svmbolJAm ka ihr colder than, thfl 
particular symbol which is cai]«J the PhiltMophioaJ Slone, or Stnne of Alchemy. 

st^epmnt Qhlams in ol the Mystic Stone, m undcfstoil, im 

example, oy Zotmne writers. 
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fables ^ and undemeatli the text of ibese fables we shaniild e3fpect to find, 
and may even look to understand^ tlie secret knowledge of the hierophantsi. 

Hb great sdenee and ennspituons virtues notwitl^tanding, Apolloaids 
not a successor in the hierarchic school of the Magi. His initiation 
had India as its source and be was addicted to the enervatiig practices 
of the BraJimiits; further, he preached rebellion and regicide openly : 
he was a great character in a wrong path. The figure of the Emperor 
JuJian seems more poetic and beautiful than that of Apohonitis: he 
maintained on the throne of the world all the austerity of a sage^ and he 
sought to transpose the young sap of Christianity into the enfeebled body 
of Hellenism. He was a noble maniac, guilty only of too much devotion 
to the associations of the fathertand and the images of its ancestral 
gods. As a counterpoise to the realising efficacy of Qimtian doctrine 
he called Black Magic to bis aid and plunged into darksome evocations, 
foUowing the lead of Jamblicbus and Maximus of Ephesus. But the 
gods whom he desired to resuscitate in their youth and beauty appeared 
before him cold and decrepit, shrinking from life and light, and ready 
to fly before the sign of the cross. 

Tht closing bad been taken in full according to the grade of Hellenism, 
and the Galilean had conquered. Julian died like a hero, without blas¬ 
pheming Kim who overcame, as it had been falsely pretended.^ Ammianus 
MarceUinus portrays his last moments at length: they were those of a 
warrior and philosopher. The maledictions of Qkristian sacerdotalism 
echoed long over his tomb; has not the Saviour, that lo^^r of noble souls, 
pardoned adversaries le^ interesting and less generous than the un¬ 
fortunate Julian ? 

On the death of this emperor. Magic and idolatry' were mvolved 
in one and the same universal reprobation. At this time there Cjime into 
existence those secret associations of adepts, to which Gnostics and 
Manicbeans gra\utated at a later period. The societies in question weie 
the deposiLaiies of a tradition of errors and truths admixed; but they 
trarismitted, under the seal of terrific pledges, the Great Arcanum of 
ancient omnipotence, together with the ever frustrated hopes of extinct 
worihips and fallen priesthoods. 


* Th# introCEuctloa to tiws Dogme ie h Magis saysi (d] That Jnlto^ wu one 

oE Uie ihuminateU auit ^ toitiate of the arst onl tr; (b} That he wba a Gnostic glared 
by the of Creek poIjiLbei^' [c] That tn fmJ the sati^lajctiqn of expiring 

like EpMjnaadaA ^th the periods of Cato, 
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CHAPTER V 


LEGENDS 

* 

The slrang^ uaftativs einbodiod in the Goldtii Ltgftid, howsoever 
fa bilious tlicy may be, are referable nolwitbstandiug to the highest Giristian 
antii^uity. They are parables rather than histories; the style is simple 
and Eastern, like that of the Gospels; and their traditional existence pro;*(H 
that a species of mythology bad been devised to conceal the Kabalistic 
mysteries of Johann ite initiation. The Goidtai Legend is a Chris^ Talmud 
expressed in allegories and apologues. Studied from this point of view, 
the newer in proportion as it is more ancient, the work will become of 
real importance and highest interest.^ One of the uartatives in this Legend 
so full of mysteries characterises the condict of Magic and dawning 
Christianity in a manner which is equally dramatic and startling. It is 
like an outline in advance of Cbateaubriand's Martyrs and the Faust 
of Goethe combined. 

Justina was a young and lovely pagan maiden, daughter of a priest 
oI the idols, after the manner of C3™odoce. Her window opened on a 
court which gave upon the Christian churchy so that she heard cMly the 
pore and recollected voice of a deacon reading the holy G<spels aloud. 
The tutknown vrords touched and stirred her hearty so deeply indeed that 
when her niothcr remarked one evening how grave she seemed, and sought 
to be the confidant of her preoccupations^ Justina fell at her feet and said, 
'"Bless TnCp my motlier, or forgive me: 1 am a Christian." The mother wept 
and embraced her, after which she returned to her husband and related 
what she had heard. That night in their sleep the parents were both 
visited by the same dream. A divine light descended upon thenip a sweet 
voice called them and said: “Come unto me, aH ye that are aMicted, and 
I will comfort you. Come, ye beloved of my fatherp and I will give unto 
you the kingdom w^hich has been prepared for you from the beginning 
of the world 

The Tnoming dawned j father and mother blessed their daughter^ All 
three were enrolled among the catechumens and, after the usual probation, 
they were admitted to Holy Baptism. Justina returned white and radiant 
from the church, betw-een her mother and aged father, when tivo forbidding 
meiip wrapped in their mantles, passed as Faust and MephistophelES going 
by Margaret: they were CjTJrian the magician and his disciple Adadius. 
They stopped, das^ded by the apparition, but Justina went on without 
seeing them and reached home with her familVi 

^Ttie Gi&Jdt«L Leg^d vUS compited ^bqut 1275 by ToCiibilS de Voraginc, Artb- 
bksihop ot Genen- His authoritiM wier« [a} Enstbins, {£) SL Jerome, (c) Iegeii43wv 
iTiAtter. I am mre tlmt KabaJbtic mysteries and johannitf;^ inltiatjon must look 
cLscwbftfe lor tTufjr rKords. The sug^gestion, is nnc worth debatLog. 


DIVINE SVNTME31S AND REALISATION OF MAGIA 


The scene now diMges and we are m the laboratory of Cyprian. 
Circles have been traced, a slaughtered ^uctiin stitt paJpitates by a 
smoking chafing-dish; the genius of darkness stands in the presence of 
the magician, saying: *'Thou hast called me; I come. Speak: what dost 
thou require?"—''I love a virgin/"—"'Seduce her/"—"She is a Christian." 
—^‘'Denounce her/" — "T would possess and not lose her: canst thou aid 
me?'"—tempted Eve, who was innocent and conversed daily with God 
Himself. If thy virgin be Christian, know that it is I who caused Jesus 
Christ to be crucified.""—"Thou wilt deliver her into my hands, therefore/' 
—"'Take this magical unguent, and anoint the threshold of her dwelling: 
the rest concerns me." 

And now Justina is asleep in her small and simple room, but C^iprian 
is at the door murmuring sacrilegious w^ords and performing horrible 
rites. The demon creeps to the pillow of the young girl and instils volup¬ 
tuous dreams full of the image of Cyprian^ whom she seems to meet again 
on issuing from the church. This time, however, she looks at him; she 
listens, while the things which he whispers fill her heart with trouble. 
But she moves suddenly^ she awakes and signs hensell with the cross. 
The demon vanishes and the seducer, doing sentinel at the door, waits 
vainly through the whole night. 

On the morrow he renews his evocations and loads his infernal 
accomplice with bitter reproaches. The latter confesses his inability, is 
driven forth in di^race^ and Cyprian invokes a demon of superior class, 
who transforms himself by^ turns into a young girl and a beautiful youth, 
tempting Justina by advice as w^ell as caresses. She is on the point of 
yielding* but her good angel helps her; she joins inspiration to the sign of 
the cross and expels the evil spirit. Cyprian thereupon invokes the king 
of hell and Satan arrives in person. He visits justina with all the woes 
of Job and spreads a frightful plague through Antioch; the oracles^ at his 
instigation, declare that it will cease only when Jtistina shall satisfy Venus 
and love, who are alike outragetL Justina, however, prays in public for 
the people, and the pest ceases- Satan is bathed in his turn; Cyprian 
compels him to acknowledge the omnipotence of the sign of the cross and 
defies him by making it on his own person. He abjures Magic, becomes a 
Christian, is consecrated bishop and meets with Justina in a convent. 
They love now with the pure and lasting love of heavenly charity; 
persecution befahs both; they are arrested together, put to d<^tb on the 
same day and ratify in the breast of God their mystical and eternal 
marriage/ 

According to the legend, St- Cyprian was Bishop of Antioch, but 
ecclesiastical history says that his seat was that of Carthage. It matters 
little^ for the re$t, Tvhether the personalities are the same: the one belongs 
to poetry^ while the other is a father and martyr of the Church. 

1 In the the stdiTy is eatitJed -'Of St Justijia". whn^ fesrival is cn 
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There h extant among the old Grimoires a prayer attributed to the 
St Cj'prian of who is possibly the holy Bishop of Carthage: 

its obscure and figunitive expressions may have given credit to the idea 
that prior to his conversiQU he was addicted to the deadly practices of 
Black It may be rendered thus, 

"I, Cyprian, servant of otir Lord Jesus Christ, have prayed unto 
God the Father Almighty, saving: Thou art the strong God, my God 
OQinipK>tent^ dwelling in the great light. Thou art holy and worthy of 
praise, and Thou hast beheld in the old days the malice of Thy servant 
and the iniquities into which I was plunged by the wiles of the demon. 
I was ignorant of Tliy true name; I passed in the midst of the sheep and 
Ihey were wathout a shepherd. The elouds shed no dew on earth; trees 
bare no fruit and women in labour could not be dcli\'erecL I bound and 
did not loose: T bound the fishes of the sea^ and they were captive; I 
bound the pathways of the sea, and msixy evils did 1 encompass- But 
now. Lord Jesus Christ, I have kno^vn Thy Holy Najne, I have loved 
Thee, T am converted with my w'hole heart, my whole soul and all my 
inward bemg, I have turned from the multitude of my sins, that I n^ay 
walk in Thy love and follow Thy commandments, which are henceforth 
my faith and my prayer. Thou art the Word of truth, the sole Word of 
the Father, and I conjure Thee now to break the chain of clouds and send 
down OP Thy children Thy goodly rain like milk, to set free the rivers 
and liberate those who swim^ as also those which fiy. I conjure Thee to 
break all the <hain$ and remove all the obstacles by the \irtue of Thy 
Holy hfame." 

The antiquity of tlits prayer is evident and it embodies most re¬ 
markable nMoini^cences of primitive types belonging to Christian 
esotcricism during the first cenluries of this era. 

The qualifica tion of "Golden"* given to the fabulous legend of allegorical 
saints is a sufficient indication of its character. Gold, in the eyes of initiates, 
is condensed light; the sacred numbers of the Kabalah were called golden; 
the moral instnictbns of Pj^thagoras were contained in Goldin Verses; 
and for the same reason that mysterious work of Apulijius in which an 
ass has an important rolCp is caUed the Golden 

The Christians were accused by Pagans of worshipping an ass, and 
the slander in question is not of their own dc’t'ismg; it is referable to the 
Jews of Samaria^ who expressed Kabalistic ideas on the DBiuity by 
means of Egyptian sjTnbols- Intelligence was represented in the symbol 
of a magical star, venerated under the name of Rempham- science was 
depicted by the emblem of Anubis, the latter name being altered into 
jViWas: whilst ’^Tilgar faith or credulity appeared in the likeness of 
TharUtc^ a god represented holding a book, wearing a mantle and having 
the head of an ass.^ According to the Samaritan doctors, Christianity was 
the reign of Tharfac, or blind faith and vulgar credulity set up as an 
universal oiade, superior to understanding and knowledge. This is why^ 

^ Tbu pictorial sigo &ppfEGu? ku ^ oUt Cldmoir^- 
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in their intercotir^ with Gentiles and when they heard themselYes 
identified by these with Christians^ they protested and begged not to be 
confounded with the worshippers of an ass^s head- The pretended 
revelation diverted the phdosophers, and Tertullian mentions a Roman 
caricature^ extant in hb days^ which exhibited Tharf^^ in all his gloryj 
identified as the god of Christianityp much to the amusement of Tertulhan, 
though he was the author of that famous aphorism: €rido qut'a absurdum.^ 

The Golden Ass of ApxUeius is the occult legend of Tfiatiac. It is a 
magical epic and a satire against Christianity, which the author had 
doubtless professed for a period, or so at least he appears to intimate 
under the allegoiy of his metamorphosis into an ass. Ihe story of the 
work is as follows. Apuleius was travelling in Thessaly, the oountrj^ of 
enchantments. He received hospitality at the house of a man whose wife 
was a sorceress^ and he seduced the sm'ant of his hostess, thinking to 
obtain in this manner the secrets of her mistress. The maid promised 
to deliver to her lover a concoction by means of tvhich the sorceress 
changed herself into a bird, but she made a mistake in the bos and 
Apuleius was transformed into an ass. She could only console him by 
saying that to regain his proper form it would be sufficient to cat roses, 
the rose being the fiower of initiation. The difficulty at the moment being 
to find roses in tlie night, it was decided to wait till the morrow^ and 
the servant therefore stabled the ass, but only for it to be taken by 
robbers and carried ofi. There was little chance now of coming acro^ 
roses, which are not intended for asses, and gardeners chased away the 
animal with sticks. 

During his long and sad captivity he heard the history of Psyche 
related, that mar^'cUous and symbolical legend w^bich was like the soul 
and poetry of his own experience. Psyche desired to take surprise the 
secrets of love, as Apuleius sought those of Magic; she lost love and he 
the human form. She was an exited wanderer, living under the wrath of 
Venus^ and he was the slave of thieves. But after baxing jounifiyed 
through hell. Psyche x^as to return into heaven, and the gods took pity 
on Lucius. Lsb appeared to hiin in a dream and promised that her priest, 
warned by a revelation, would give him roses during the solemnities of 
her coming festix’al. That festival arrived, and Apuleius describes at 
great lengli the procession of lsb; the account is \'^uable to science, for 

* With this reverie ot ftlipbaA \jhf l oo the subject of tbe toyitic au let ua ccmpoie 
another which af an eatirclv cliffnent order, thoagh it belong to the 5aiaccs.te^ory, 
(x) It is recorded by JoMphus that a certain Jew named Onias obtained leave 
Ptolemy PhiJometor to build a temple in hoaDnr of CvA at a certain place in Axab^ 
which was subd^uenlly called Onium^ after the founder, jn) Ttaii Omum was not 
Heliopolis^ as supposed commonly. (3) The Temple at Onium, cn accotinc of a 
simJEilude of soundn was coonected with the Greet word slgnif^'ing Ass. ^4} Tha 
Greeks in consequence believed themselves to have discovered the seem object ol 
Jewish worship, being the animal In qiiestiem. (3) It was asserted that tltere was 
an SAs's head in the vestibule of ^«y JcViish temple- (6) As the Creeka did not 
closely distinguish between jews and Chriatiims. the a^ came also to be called the 
god of the Ct^tians,— Jafob Br^'^ant: Anaiysit e/ MytJiotogy, ^rd edition, 

vo 4 . vi, pp. i&a tf 
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it gives tie key of Egyptian mysteries. Hen in disguise come first, 
carrying grotesque animals; these are the vulgar fables. Women follow 
strewing flowers and bearing on their shoulders mirrors which reflect 
the image of the great divinity. So do men go in front and formulate 
dogmas which women embellish, reflecting unconsciously the higher 
truths, owing to their maternal instincts. Men and women came after¬ 
wards in company as light-bearers; they represented the alliance qf the 
two terms, the active and passive generators of sdence ami lUe,^ After 
the light came harmony, represented by young musicians, and, in fino, 
the images of gods, to the number of three, followed by the grand hiero¬ 
phant. carrying, instead of an image, the symbol of great Isis, being a 
globe of ^Id sumiounted by a Caduceus. Ludus Apolelus beheld a crown 
of roses ui the hands of the high priest; he approached and was not 
repulsed; he ate the roses and was restored to human shape. 

All this is learnedly written and intermingled with episodes which 
are now heroic and again grotesque in character, as befitted the double 
nature of Lucius and the ass, Apulcius was at once the Rabelais and 
Swedenborg of the old world at the close of the epoch. 

The great masters of Christianity either failed or refused to under¬ 
stand the mysticism of the CofirK St. Augustine in the City 0/ Gad 
asks in the most serious manner whether one is to believe that Apuleius 
was metamorphosed literally into an ass and seems disposed to admit 
the possibihty, but only as an exceptional phenomenon—from which 
nothing Mows as a consequence. II this be an irony on his part, it must 
be allowiid that it is cruel, but if it be ingenuousness . . . However, St. 
Augustine, the acute rhetorician of hladaura, was scarcely given to b^g 
ingenuous. 

Blind and unfortunate indeed were those initiates of the Antique 
Mysteries who ridiculed the ass of Bethlehem without perceiving the 

infant God WTio shone upon the peaceful animals in the stable_the 

Child on whose forehead reposed the conciliating star of all the past and 
future. Whilst philosophy, convicted of impotencje, offered insult to 
victonoiis Christianity, the fathers of the Church assumed all the 
magnificence of Plato and created a new phitosophy based upou the 
lis-ing reality of the Divine Word, ever present in Hb Church, reborn 
in each of its members and immortal in humanity. It would be a greater 
dream of pride than that of Prometheus, were it not at the same time a 
doctrine which b all abnegation and all devotion, human because it is 
di^doe and divine because it is human. 


... of ^ 2 <th»r oa Gfliests ii. la. jays tJiat the wonts "which 

the Ix»ni God had token maQ" signify that the Tfadition has bsaed ftuia the 
Wntteii Doctnne, The wotita "aed hrpqght him to man ' iadieate that the Traditioma 
murt noi remato iielatiid: it oax» only esist in union with the Written Uw, Part 
I, loi. 4Bh. It follows, aatl is made plain d»wlier«. that man li the Written Law uid 
wmnan th* S«CKt Doctrini;. 
f;o 


CHAPTER VI 


SOME KABALISTIC PAISTINGS AND SACBSD 
EMBLEMS 


In obedience to the Sa’inour's foniiaJ precept, the primitive Church 
did not expose its Most Holy lirystcries to the chance of profanation by 
the crowd. Admission to Baptism and the Eucharist was in virtue of 
pmgrt^ive initiations: the sacred books were also held in concealment^ 
their free study and. above all, interpretation being reserv'ed to the 
priesthood, Moreover, images w^ere fewer and less explicit in character. 
The feeling of the time refrained from reproducing the figinre of Christ 
Hirasdf, and the paintings on the catacombs were, for the most partp 
Kabalistic emblems. There was the Edenic Cross with the four rivers, 
w’here harts came to drink; the mysterions hsh of Jonah was replaced 
frequently by a two-headed serpent; a man rising from a chest recalls 
pictures of Osiris.^ All these aJkgories at a Later period fell under pro¬ 
scription^ owing to the Gnosticism which misapplied them, materialising 
and debasing the holy traditions of the Kabakh, 

The name of Gnostic nas not alivays rejected by the Church. Those 
fathers whose doctrine was allied to the traditions of St. John frequently 
made use of title to designate the perfect Christian. Apart from the 
great Synesius, who was a finished KabaUst hut of questionable orthodoxy, 
St, Irenxus and St. Clement of Alexandria appH^ it in this sense* The 
false Gnostics were all in revolt against the hierarchic order, seclcing 
to level the sacred science by its general difrusion, to substitute visions 
for undei^tanding, personal fanatidsm for hierarchic religion, and 
especially the mystic^ licence of sensual passions for that wise Christian 
sobriety and obedience to law which are the mother of chaste marriages 
and sa\^g tempenmee* 

The induction of ecstasy by physical means and the substitution 
of somnambulism for sanctity—these were the invariable tendency of 
those CainJte sects which perpetuated the Black Magic of India. The 
Church could do no less than condemn them energetically, and it did 
not swerve from its missbn; it is only regrettable that the good grain of 
science often suScred when the spade was driven and the fianie kindizd 
in fields overgrown by tares. 

Enemies of generation and the family, the fake Gnostics sought 
to insnre sterility by increasing debauch; their pretence was to spiritualise 
matter, but actually they materialised spirit, and this in the most repulsive 
manner. Their theology abounds in the copulation of Eons and in volup* 


^ la one of Uie pictorial Minbols of AlcJicffly the head oi tho winded solar man is 
repTwated mm. a clifit. It 19 a recuntag 
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tuous cmbtacesn^ Like the Brahirum^, worshipped death under the 
symbol of the hngam'^ their creation was an Ltohnite onaitism and their 
redemption an eternal abortion, 

Lootinif to escape from the hierarchy by the help of mirade—as if 
miracle apart from the hierarchy proved anything but disorder or 
rascality^ the Gnostics, from the days of Simon MaguSp were great wprkers 
of prodigies. Substituting the impurie rites of Black lifagic for the estab¬ 
lished worships they caused blo<d to appear iusti^d of the Eucharistic 
wine and substitnted cannibal communions for the peaceful and pure 
supper of the Heavenly Lamb.* The arch^heretic JIarcoSp a disciple of 
ValentinnSj said ^[ass with two chalices I he poured Ttine into the smaller 
and On pronouncing a magical formula the larger vessel was filled with 
a liquor like bloodp which swelled up seething. He was not a priest, and 
he sought to prove in this manner that God had invested him by a 
miraculous ordination.* He incited all his disdples to perform the same 
marTp'd in his presence. It was women more especiuOy whose success was 
parallel to his but when they pa$$ed subsequently into convulsions 
and ra\'isIimEiiit, Marcos breathed upon them, communicatiug bis own 
maniap so that they cownanted to forget for his sake, and for that of 
religion* not Only all prudence hut all decency. 

Such intervention of women in the pdesfhood was always the dream 
ol false GnostieSp for m so equalising the sexes they introduced anarchy 
into the family and raised a stumbhng-blcick m the path of society. 
Maternity is the true priesthood of women; modesty is the ritual of the 
fireside and the religion thereto belonging. This the Gnostics failed 
to understand^ or they understood it too weU rather, and in misguidiiig 
the sacred instincts of the mother they cast down the barrier which stood 
between them and complete liberty for their desineSp^ 

The sorry candour of Jewdness was not* however, a gift possessed 
by ah. On the contmiy* the Montanists, among other Gnostics, exaggerated 
morality in order to make it impracticable. ^loatanus himself* whose acrid 

1 It is obviQiw that ^liphas Lfivj pictiijes only ttie dark side of Gnosticism' 
he saj-s nothing and perhaps knew nothing of the higher aspects. His stricrhire on the 
copulatloa oi Eons reads strBogely for a ddowkr of KabaUsm, smShe that the 

Zuhdr aboemds to fl.iFn>irar LlcagCS- 

- ’ statement requirra to be checked hy ^ French authofitj the period. 
With whocD Hliphos L^i co^^d not fail to be acquainted- I refer to jneqaes Matter 
and his fiirfeiW dn a second and enlarged edition of whkh 

published in i S43. Acearding to the t^timony of this wri ter; {aj Some GnodKtics 
rtjettwl the Eucharist entirely; |6) Those nvho preserved it nev^er taught the real 
conununication of man in the h«h and Mood of the Savkrtu; fn) for them It was an 
embl™ nf tlujir mystic union with a being bclonginji to the Plenjma; The wander- 
wtntanff Huchaiist Hits particular to Marcos, but uccordLtig to St. IrsMta it the 
ttmit of trieJeety: (e) He filled chalices ttith wine and water, piouounced over them 
a tonnulu of hia own. and caused these Liquids to appear purple and ruby in colour. 
Op. £Tf.. voi. ii, 344-^46. 

* This assertioa is mcrelv a matter of inferenoe- 

* The materials h«e cm Weed come direct from Blatter, and the last sentence is 
akm^ in his own wor^ The earlier writer saj-s that he caused women to bias the 
cbalioc. rooming is said ns to the intorvEUtioD of men, g-ttier than Bloroofi in thr 
cdebratloo. 
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doctrines inveigled tbe pamdaxical ^d esctremkt genius of Tertullian, 
was giwn over, with T^sciHa and ilaxiiTiilk, his propbe losses^ or—as 
we ^ould now say—his somnambulists, to all the boundless Iicj$iitioiisne $3 
of frenzy and ecstasy. Tlie natural penalty of such excesses was not 
wanting to their authors; they ended in raving madness and suicide. 

The doctrine of the Mareosians was a profound and materialised 
Kabalah; they dreamed that God had creat^ everj^hing by means of 
the letters of the alphabet ; that these letters w^cre as so many divine 
enmnatidnSg having the power of generating beings; tliat words were all- 
powerful and worked wonders virtually, as also in literal reality.^ All 
this is true in a certaio sense, but not b that of the SlarcosLan heresy. 
The heretics in question supplemented actualities by halludnations and 
believed that they went invisible because they w’ere transported mentally 
where they wished in the aomnambulistic state. In the case of false 
m^'stiesp life and dream are frequently so confused together that the 
predominaDt dream-state invadis and submerges leaJity: it is then 
uttermost rule of folly. The natural function of imagination is to evoke 
images and forms, hut m a condition of abnormal exaltation it tan also 
exteriorise forms, as proved by the phenomena of monstrous pregnancies 
and a host of analogous facts which official science would do more wisely 
to study rather than deny stubbornly + 01 such arc the disorderly creations 
which religion brands justly under tlie name of diabolical mirades, and 
of such were those of Simon^ the Menandnans and Marcos. 

la our own days a false Gnostic named Vintras^ at pr^nt a refugee 
in London, causes blood to appear in empty chalice and on sacrilegious 
hosts. The unhappy being then passes into ecstasies, after the manner 
of Marcos, prophesies the downfall of the hierarchy and the coming 
triumph of a pretended pricslliood, given up to unrestricted intercoume 
and unbridled love.* 

After the protemi pantlieism of the Gnostics came the dualism of 
Marcos, formiilating as religioua dogma the false initiation prevalent 
among the pseudo-Magi of Persia, llie personffication of evil pi oduced a 
Cod in coTupetition with God HimselL a King of Darkness as well as a 
King of Lights and there Is referable to this period that pernicious doctrine 
of the ubiquity and sovereignty of Satan against which we register onr 
most energetic protest. We make no pretence in this place of denying 

* The dream ascrib «3 to Marcos and hif foitowiers u ttiatp bovver, of the Z&har. 

the opening sectioD of which describes the letters of the Hebrew alphabet as iCdcdiiig 
before God in successioD, pray^ to be used in the mrk of creatioii which was about 
to be^icL They u-ere set aside in their turn for Che rea^oa applying to each, with the 
exception of Bfth, vdiich was lakea as the basts of the work, v^hilaASepk was mstoJkd 
as the hrit of all the letten, the ALastei of the Universe th&t His own 

Divine Unity was m virtue of this letter. The iDcartLD^ was that AUph comsponila 
to the Xo. I. This, says the Zchay, with uigeuuoos snbtlety, is why tbe two £rst 
words of Scripture have ^ their ioitlal and the two next uvrds have — 

1 , fols. 2t>-3h. 

* I t will be seen ta a later section that this charge against Vlutras rests npon tha 
evidence of pnsotut expelled from the sect which he founded, aod, lo far as f am 
awart;, it has not been put forvnud senou^y. 
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or the tradition ccmcembjg the fall of angels^ deferring herein, 

as in all that concerns faith, to the supreme and inf^ble decisions of 
the Holy^ Catholic^ Apostolic and Roman Church. But assuming that 
the fallen angels had a leader prior to that apostasy^ the event in question 
could not do otherwise than precipitate them into total anarchy^ tciapcrcid 
only by the inflexible justice of God. Sej^iated that Divinity which 
is the source of all power, and more guilty by far than the others, the 
prince of angels in lebellioq oould be nolhing but the last and most 
impotent of all outcasts. 

But if thcie be a force in Xafttre which attracts those who forget 
God towards sin and death, such force is no other than the Astral Light, 
and we do not decline to recognise it as an instrument in subsmuenoe to 
fallen spirits. We shall recur to this subject, prepared with a complete 
explanation, so that it may be intelhgible in all its bearings and all its 
orthodoxy.^ The revelation of a great secret of occultism thus efiected 
will make evident the danger of evocations, all curious experiences, 
abuses of magnetism, tafalc-tuining and w^hatever conrtccis with wonders 
and haJlucinatious. 

Anus bad prepared the way for Manicheanism by his hybrid creation 
of a Son of God distinct from God Himself^ It was €qui\'alcnt to the 
h;j’pothesis of dunlin in Deity, inequality' in the Absolute^ inferiority in 
Supreme Power, the possibility of conflict between the Father and 
the Son. and even its necessity. These considerations, and the disparity 
between the terms of the divine syllogism, make ineritablc the rejection 
of the notion. Is there any question whether the Divine Word can be 
good or evil —can be either God or the desil? But this was the great 
dilemma involved by the addition of a diphthong to the Greek word 
by which it was changed to In dedaiing the Son con- 

suhstantial with the Father, the Council of Kic^ saved the world, 
though the truth can be realised only by tho^ who know that principles 
in reality constitute the equilibrium of the universe. 

Gnosticism, Arianism, Ikfanicheanisrn came out of the Kahalah 
misconstrnedi The Oiurch w*as therefore right in forbidding to its faithful 
the study of a science so dangerous; the keys thereof should be reserv^ed 
solely to the supreme priesthood. The secret tradition would appear as a 
fact to have bem preserved by sovereign pontMs, at least till the papacy 
of Leo in, to whom is attributed an occult ritual said to have betn 
presented b}- Mm to the Emperor Charlemagne. It contains the most 
secret characters of the Keys of Solomon. This little work, which should 
have been kept in concealment, came intocirculafion la ter on, necessitating 
its condemnation by the Church, and it has passed consequently into 
the domain of Black Magic. It is known under the name of the Efu^hindion 

* The qaea-tion, bou-^vcr, Sto&d fii'cr antil the a|me&rajice ol La CUf da Grax-Js 
Myslms^ % considemble pwt of which is em^iodicd la tlii' digest of LAvi^i wriUnpa 
which I published long sjoct! as FA^ MysUrUt tf/ Magic. This Astr^d Ught is Kptatntd 
a* '^magnetised eJectneitv ' — a* alrradv'quoted. 
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of Leo nip and we are in possession of m old copy which is exceedingly 
rare and curious,^ 

The loss of the Kabalistic keys could not entail thAt of the mfallibiUty 
of the Church, which is ever assisted by the Holy Spirit, but it led to great 
obscurity in exegesis, the sublime imagery of Ezekiel's prophecy and 
the Apocalypse of SL John being rendered completely unintelligible 
May the lawful anccessois of St. Peter accept the homage of this book 
and bless the labours of their humblest child, who, believing that he has 
found one of the keys of knowledge, comes to lay it at the feet of those who 
alone have the right to open and to shut the treasures of understanding 
and of faidL 


my Bock e/ C^firrmial 1 Si*vb given ftitl opportmuties forthejudgmeat 
of Uib 90 <ftn«d occult rituaJ^ which ehonid c^liijily h*ve J™t bi couc^mentp 
or better still allowisd to periiii, not on poooimt of ite secrets butbeauiM it la is all 
respects wcrthleiep and its aseriplioa to Leo iU wa iuanit to tliat poatia. 
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FH TLOSOPHERS OF THE ALEXANDRIAN^ SCHOOL 

On the eye of its extinction the school of Plato diffused a great light at 
Alexandria: but, vHctorious after three centuries of tvarfarc, Oiristianity 
had assimilated aJJ that was permanent and true in the doctrines of anti¬ 
quity. The last adversaries of the new religion attempted to check the 
progress of men who were alive by galvanising mummies. The time had 
come when the competition could be taken seriously no longer, and the 
pagans of the school of Alexandria, unwillingly and nnconsciovisly, were at 
work on the sacred monument raised by the disciples of Jteus of Naeaieth 
to confront all the ages. Ammonius Saccas, Plotinus, Porphyry, Produs 
are great names in the annals of science and mrtue; their theology was 
elevated, their doctrme moral, their own manners were austere. But the 
chief and most touching figtire of this epoch, the brightest star in the whole 
constellationj was Hypatia, the dai^hter of Theon—that virginal and 
learned girl whose underselling and virtues would have taken her to the 
baptismal font, but she died a martyr for liberty of conscience when they 
attempted to drag her thereto. 5}'nesius of Cyrene was trained at the 
school of Hypatia; he became Bishop of Ptolemais, and was one of the 
most instmeted philosophers as well as the best Christian poet of the 
early centuries. It was he who remarked that the common peoj:^ always 
desp^d t^gs which are of easy understanding and that what they 
require is imposture. When it was proposed to confer on him episcopal 
di^ty, he wrote thus in a letter to a friend: "The mind which is drawn to 
wisdom and to the contemplation of truth at first hand is forced to dis- 
guise it, so tliat it may be rendered acceptable to the multitude. There is 
a real analog between light and truth, as between our eyes and ordinary 
understandings. Tlie sudden communication of a light too brilliant 
the material eye, and rays that are moderated by shadow are more service^ 
able to those whose sight as yet is feeble. So, in my opinion, fictions-are 
necessary for the people, truth being harmful to those who arc not strong 
cno-ugh to contemplate it in all its Splendour. If, therefore, the ecclesiastical 
laws pernut reserve in judgment, and allegoiy in mode of expression, I can 
accept the dignity which is ofieied me; the condition is, in other words, 
that 1 shall remain a philosopher at home, though 1 shall tell apologues 
and parables in public. WTiat can there be in common, as a fact, between 
the Amlgar crowd and sublime wisdom? Truth must be kept iu secret; the 
multitude need instruction proportioned to their imperfect reason." 

It is regrettable that Symesius should write in this strain, as nothing 
can be more impolitic than to let a reservation appear when one is en* 
trusted with public teaching. As a result of similar indiscrettOTis, there is 
the common remark of today that reUgion is necessary for the people; the 


DIVINE ^ V N T H E S IS A K D R E A L I S A T 1 0 N OF » A G T A 

question js for what people, seeing that no one will tolerate indusion in this 
category' when understanding and morality are involvecL 

The most remarkable work of Synesiua is a treatise on dreamSp in 
which he unfolds the piinest Kahalistio doctrines and appears as a theo- 
sophist whose exaltation and obscure style have rendered suspect of 
heresy; but he had neither the obstinacy nor the fanatidsm of sectarians. 
He died as he had lived—in the peace of the Churchy confe^ing bis doubts 
frankly but submitting to hierarchic authority; his clergj' and his flock 
asked nothing better at his hands. According to SyneduSp the state of 
dream proves the individuaUty and immaterial nature of the soldi which 
in this condition creates for itselT a heaven, a countryi. palaces shining 
with light, or otherwise darksome caverns—according to its inclinations 
and desires. Moral progress may be estimated by the tendency of dreams, 
for in these free will is suspended, while fancy is abandoned entirely to the 
dominant instincts. Images are produced in consequence as a reflection or 
shadow of thought; presentiments take bodily shape; memories are inter¬ 
mingled with hopes. ^Hie book of dreams is inscribed some limes with 
radiant anti sotnetimes with dark characters, but accurate rules can be 
established by which they may be decoded and read. Jerome Cardan 
wrote a long commentary on the treatise of Synesius and may even be 
said to have completed it by a dictionary^ of all dneamSp bavmg their 
explanation attached. The whole is to be distinguished entirely from the 
little hooks of colportage. and it really claims a serious place in the library 
of occult science J 

A certain section of criticism has ascribed to Syneaius those remarkable 
works which appear under the name of Dion^'siiis the Areopagitc; in any 
casOi these are regarded as apc^r>phal and belonging to the brilliant 
]>ericHl of the school of Alexandria. They am monuments of the conquest 
of higher Kabalism by Christianity, and they are intelligible only for those 
who have been initiated therein. The chief treatises of Dionysius arc on 
Divine Names and the Celestial and Ecclesiastical Hierarchies^ The flrat 
explains and sirnpUfies all mysteries of rabbinical theology. According lo 
the author, God is the inflidte and indefmable principle; in Himself He is 
one and inexpressible, but we ascribe to Him names which formulate our 
own aspirations towards Hb divine perfection - The sum of these names 

* It ii LaJd dQvm ia tbe work of Syncsiua {a) th^t cho^iry atul tFcnpcrance 
mdispeosobl^! Cor the knowledge oC divination by drrains; (fr) that tboM bcinjg wanted, 
divinatLHi by dreuus is both vBiuable and liniplo: (£> that ali thinjijs past, present 
lod Cutaro coavey their to us; that there k bo getu»] mlo of interprets- 

tion; (e) tttat e^nch stLOuId make bk divtnatcry science for hitnscLC. by noting his 
dreama. Thi! phllcuophcr f^ivea soine account of tiic profit which ho had derived 
personally from a study of the images of steep. Di^'iDation also preserv'ed hiin from 
the ambushes laid by ccrlaiB aia^claju, so that he suffered no barm at thdr hanck- 

*Eliphjis Levi’s knowledge of the v^n^rks attributed to DioDystas is doubtless 
derived from the traojJatioii of Moosi^or Darbqy, Arefihisbop of Pack, which 
appeared! in [£45. There k aq elaborate intioducticn designAl to *stab3kh tlw 
authenticity of the tcits and thk k excellent, at le^st for Its perfod, as a piece of 
special pleading. The reader who refers to the treatise on Divine Names neMi not bo 
distTtUi^ when he finds that it embodies no oiy^tories of rabbi ciijcal theology- Ta 
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ajid their relation with numbers constitute that which is highest in humaji 
ibouglit: theology' is less the science of God than that of our most sublime 
yearnings. The degrees of tlm spiritttal hierarchy are afterwards estab- 
li^ed on the primitive scale of numberSp governed by the triad. The 
angelical orders am three, and each order contaiiis three choirs. It is on 
this model that the hierarchy sbotild be established on earthp and the 
Chtimh is its most perfect type: therein am princes* bishops, and lastly 
simple ministers. Among the princes are cardliial-bishaps, cardinal- 
priests and cardinal-deacons. Among prelates them are aiih-bishops, 
simple bishops and suffragans. Among ministers there are rectors or vicars, 
sbnple pnests and those who hold the diaconate. The progression to thlfi 
holy hierarchy is by three preparatory degrees, being the sub-diaconate, 
minor orders and clerkship. Tlie functions of all correspond to the ^gels 
and the saints: they are to glorify the threefold Divine Names^ in each of 
the Three Persons, because the Undivided Trinity is adored in its fulness 
in each of the Divine Hypostases. This transcendental theology was that 
of the primitive church, and possibly it is attributed to St. Ihonysius only 
in virtue of a tradition which goes bads to hi$ and the apostolic times, 
much as the rabbinical editora of the Srpher Yetiirah attributed that text 
to the patriarch Abraham^ because it embodies the tradition perpetuated 
from father to son in the family of this patriarch. However it may be* the 
books of St. Dion}='siiis are precious for science; they consecrate the 
mystical marriage of antique initiation with the gospel of Christiaiiity, 
uniting a perfect understanding of supreme philosophy with a theology 
which i$ absolu tely complete and in all things above reproach. 


of us at tiio present d£.]p* this aipst iniporlant ot tho Dionysiafi wHtiiiga \i that 
on Myaiacal which iis omitted la th* eaumcrmtUui of Livi and not perhaps 

ucLiuiuryiy, It ia a ov<!f which he would imt h^\*o vcntiorml to 
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MAGIC AND CTVIUSATION 
i—DALETll 


CHAPTER r 

HAGIC AMONG BABBARIANS 

Black retreated before the light of Christianity, Rome was con¬ 
quered by the iiross. and prodigies look refuge in that dark dnJe mth 
which the barbarous provinces enringed the new Homan splendour* 
Among a Large number of extraordinary phenomena there is one which was 
verified in the reign of the Emperor Hadnaii, At TralleSp in Asia, a young 
and noble girl named Pliilmiijuni, originahy of Corinth and daughter of 
Demostrates and Chaiito, was captivated by Machates, a youth of mean 
condition. Marriage was impossible, for, as it has been said, Phhiiinium 
was noble, moreover, an only daughter and a rich heiress. Machates was a 
man of the people and kept a tavern. The passion of Philinnium was in¬ 
creased by difficulties: she escaped from her father's home and took 
refuge with Machatesn An illicit intercourse began and continued for six 
months, when the girl was discovered by licr parents, rescued by them and 
sequestered carefully. Measures were now projected for leaving the 
country and ceniovirag her to Corinth: but Philinniunip who had visibly 
wasted since separation from her lover, ^vas seized thereupon with a lan¬ 
guishing disorder, neither smiling nor sleeping, and refusing all nourish¬ 
ment. rt came to pass, in fine, that she died. The parents then relinquished 
their determination to depart and purchased a \*ault, where the young 
girl was deposited, clothed in her richest gamaeiits. The sepulchre was 
situated in an enclosure belonging to the family and no one entered there¬ 
in after the burial, for pagans did not prey at the tombs of the departed. 
The noble family were so armous to avoid all scandal that all the arrange¬ 
ments took place in secret^ and Machates had no idea as to what had be¬ 
come of his mistre^. But on the night following the entombment, when 
he was about to retire* the door opened slowly and, comiiig forward with 
lamp in hand, he beheld Philiimium magnificjently apparelled, but pallid, 
cold and fixing him with a dreadful stare in the eyes, Machates ran to mE^t 
her, tcMik her m his arms, asked a thousand questions amidst as many 
caresses, and they passed the night Eogether. Before daybreak Philmniimi 
rose up and disappeared* while her lover was $till plunged in profound 
sleep. 
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Now, the had ao old niirsf wlio loved her tenderly and wept bitterly 
at her los&. She may have been an accompLioe iii her misconduct, and since 
the burial of her beloved, bein^ unable to sleep^ &be rose frequently at 
night in a kind of deliiiurn and wandered round the dwelling of Machates. 
It came about in this manner that a few days after the episode just nar* 
rated she observed a Light in the young man's chamber; drasiing nearer 
and Looking through the chinks of the door, she recognised Philinnium 
seated beside her lover, looking at him in silence and yielding to htg 

braces. In a state of distraction the poor woman ran back to aivaken 
the motlier and give account of w'hat she had seen* It \vas regarded at first 
as the racing of a visionary^ but in the end, persuaded by her entreaties, 
the mother rose and repaired to the house of Machates. All were asleep 
therein and there was no answer to knocking. The lady looked through the 
chinks of the door; the lamp was extinguished, but a moonbeam lighted the 
chamber and the mother saw on a chair the draperies of her daughter and 
could distinguish two persons asleep in the bed. She was seized with 
fright, returned home trembling, not daring to visit the sepulchre of her 
child, and passed the rest of the night in agitation and tears. On the 
morrow she sought the lodging of ^lachates and questioned him gently. 
The young man confessed that Philmnium visited him every night. "Wiy 
refuse her to me?" he said to the mother. "We are aJBanccd before the 
gods." Then opening a coffer he shewed Charito the ring and girdle of her 
daughter, adding: ''She gave me these last night, pledging me never to 
belong to anyone but her; seek therefore to separate us no longer, since v/e 
are united by a mutual promise." 

"Win you therefore in your tnm go tq the grave in search of hcr?^' said 
the mother^ "Philmnium has been dead for these four daj's, and it is doubt¬ 
less a sorceress or a stnge who has assumed her likeness to deceive you. 
Yon are the spouse of death, your hair whiten tomorrow, and tlie 
day after you also wUl be btiried. In this manner do the gods avenge the 
honour of an outraged family." 

Jffadiates turned white and trembled at this language; he began to 
fear on his own part that he was the sport of infernal powers; he begged 
Charito to bring her husband that evening, when he would hide them near 
bis room, and at the time of the phantom's arrival would give a signal 
to them of the fact. They came, and at the alloUed hour came also 
Philinnium to l^lachates, who was in bed^ but fully clothed and only pre¬ 
tending to sleep. The girl undressed and placed herself beside him; 
Machates gave the signal; the parents entered iivith torches and uttered a 
great cry on recognising their daughter. PhUmniiun, uitli pallid face, rose 
from the bed to her full height, and said In a boUow and terrible voice: 
"0 my father and my mother, why have you been jealous of my happiness 
and why have jx)!! pursued me even beyond the grave? My love had com¬ 
pelled the infernal gods; the power of death Avas suspended; three days 
only and J should have been restored to life. But your cruel curiosity 
maktis void the miracle of Nature; you are killing me a second time.” 
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After tBese wordi she fell back* aii inert nia^s* upon the bed ; her 
coiinteirajioe faded: a cadavcrcms odour filled the chaml^r; and there 
nothing now but the disfigured reitiaios of a girl who had been five days 
dead. On the monrow the whole town was in commotion over thi^ prodigy. 
People crowded to the ampbitheatre^ where the history was retdimted in 
public* and the crowd then visited tlie mortuary vault of Philinnium- 
Iherc was no sign of her presence, but they came upon an iroii ring and a 
gilded cup, which she had received as presents from Madiates, The corpse 
was in die room of the tavern^ but the young man had vanished The 
diviners were consulted and they directed that the remoins should be 
intemd without the precincts of the town. Sacrifices were ofiered to the 
Furies and to the terrestrial Mercury: the oekstiaJ manes were conjured 
and there vvere offerings to Jupiter Hospi tails. 

Phlegon, SL freedman of Adrian, who was the ocular ^vitness of these 
facts, relates them in a pri\Titc letter^ adds that he had to exercise his 
authority to calm a plane disturbed by so extraordimiy an event, and he 
finishes his story witli the following words; "If you think fit to inform the 
emperor, let me know, that I may send some of those who have been 
witness^ of tlicsc things." Tlie history of Phiimnium is therefore well 
authenticated. A great German poet^ lias made it the subject of a ballad 
which eve^oRfi knows under the title of the Bride afCmntk. He supposes 
that the gir I s parents were ChiistianSj and this gives him the opportimity 
to make a powerful poetic contrast between human passions and the duties 
of rcHgion. The mediaeval dsmonographers have not failed to explain 
the nsurrwdon, or possibly the apparent death, of the young Greek lady 
as a diaboUcal obsession. On our own part, we recognise an h^'sterienj coma 
accompanied by lucid somnambulbnTi : the lather and mother of Philin- 
nium kfiled her by their rough aw^akening^ and public imagination exag¬ 
gerated all the circumstances of this histon^^ 

The terrestrial STercury* to whom sacrifiee^ were ordained by divinoni, 
h no other than the Astral Light pcr&onifieci It is the Huldiq ^nins of the 
earth, fatal for those who arouse it without kiiov™g how to direct; It is the 
focus of physical life and the magnetbed receptablo of death. This blind 


^ Goethe. 

■ cspiauatioii is noi ip accordiinca with the iwidod Tacts, kr which Phi^on 
and Pnoaua tuc aLftharitiM. The mirlB ot Pblc^a wre published at Leyden in 
1620, uEidn- tJiD editorship of Meuxsim, and again m 1775 at HaUe, by Fran^itis- 
th^ ewt^n Sjnry of Fhilimiioit—as Uw eiame is tp^t by Phleron ^[aobatcs was 
a tricml of DcmcHtratiLi from Pella, not an innkeeper, l^lmnjon apooared 

to hjin aftw her death in tha house of hU parents and declared her !ov*. Hm^iutflr- 
coarse with .^tachates was discovered accidentally by a servant, nnd llic d/nDUfttu-ni 
IS much M It 15 j^iven in tlw prasjmt pUre. PUilinokn said, however tliat she acted 
with the consent of the gods. Elipbus I.fivi accouoia for ths dtiictepanciea by an 
appeal to the nnjTalivw of French ctartfionographen^. but hs makes norefcnmcii hy 
Tvlncli Wt can check him. He states, hOH^tver, that lhe>' are andw^rablc for the 
alleged t that waa the keeper of a tavern. The date of the actual occur^ 

trace P reijm of Fhilip 11 of Mmzcdon, and the 'emperor ' referred to should be 
miip. l^vi con fcues the date of FhJcgpn (Hadriaii'3 reign) with the data of 
the inci^iit. Phlegou WM tuerdy a collector of curious stories, and could not of 
cou^, have witnessed an inddrat which took place 500 ycare before his bhthl " 
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force, wliidi the power of ChristLaiiity enchnined and cast iato the abyss, 
meaning Into the centre of tJie earth, made its last eflorts and manifested 
its final conxidsions by monitrous births among barbarians. There is 
scarcely a district in which the preachers of the gospel did aot have to 
contend with animals in hideous forms, being incaniatioas of idolatry 
in its death-throos. The vouipres^ grsomlih, gargityies, iara^ques are not 
allegoncal only; it is cerUiin that moral disorders produce physical de¬ 
formities and do, to some extent, realise the frightful forms attributed by 
tradition to demons. The question arises whether those fossil remains from 
which Cuvier built up his mammoth monsters bdong really in all cases to 
epochs preceding our crealijoii, 1$ also that great dmgou meinly an 
allegory which Regulus h represented as attacking with machines of war 
and which according to livy' and Pliny lived on the borders of the river 
Bagrada? His skin, which measured 120 feet^ was sent to Rome and was 
there preserved until the period of the war with Numantia. There was an 
ancient tradition that when the gods were angered by extraordinary' 
crimes they sent monsters upon earth, and this tradition is too universal 
not to be founded upon actual facts; it follows that the stories concerning 
it belong more frequently to history' than inytliology'. 

In all memorials of barbarian race$, at that epoch w^hen Christianity 
conquered them with a view to their civilisation, we find fa) the last traces 
of high magical irtitiation spread formerly throughout the world, and (b) 
proofs of the degeneration which had befailen such primitive revelation, 
together with the idolatrous vileness into which the symboibin of the old 
world had lapsed. In place of the disciples of the Magi, di^Ttiers, sorcerers 
and enchanters reigned everyTvhere; God was forgotten in the deification 
of men. The example was given by Rome to its various provijicft3, and the 
apotheosis of the Cxsars familiarised the whole world with the rehgion of 
sanguinary deities. Under the name oi Irminsul the Germans warshipped 
and sacrificed human victims to that Arminius or Hemiaiui who caused 
Augustus to mourn the lost legions of Varus. The Gauls relerrcd to 
Brennus the attributes of Taranis and of Teutas, burning in his honour 
colossi built of rushes and filled with Rornans. Materialism reigned every- 
w^here, idolatry' being 5ynoa}Tnou3 therewith, as is also tlie superstition 
which b ever cruel because it is always ba^. 

Providence, w^hich predestined Gaul to become the most Christian 
land of France, caused, however^ the light of ctemal truths to shine forth 
therein. The original Druids were true diildiren of the Magi, their initiation 
deriving from Egypt and Chaldea, or in other wordg^ from the purest 
sources of prunitive KahaJah^^ They adored the Trinity under the names 
of Isis or IlesiLS, being supreme harmony; Belcn or Bel, meaning the Lord 
in AssyTian and ha^mg correspondence with tiie name Adonai; Camul or 

'It will be aadcf^ood atthf present day that thiiis re^wie and ordy i«"ves 
remiod m that a^bed tbe pbikksopby of Gmec to a Adurce In Gaui, while 

it \a affijnmt by Clement Abxaildha that Pytha^oTad deiivcU tbcfe&tini. It ia 
thnn^ht now, oa the other that Drnidlain in sta later dcvelopmcnta may have 

been uidnenced not only by Greek tmt alia by Pbgnari an ideas. 
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Canmcl^ a name which per^nifics justice in the Kabakh.^ Beneath 
this triangle oi light tlie 3 '' postulated a divine refleetioitp also consisting 
of three pei^nified emanations^ being: Tetitas or Tenth, identical with the 
Thoth of the EgyptianSp and the Word or fanmilated Intelligence; then 
StTEDgth and Beauty, the names of whidi varied like the embleins^ 
Finally they completed the saoed septenary by a mysterioiis image 
representing the progress of dogma and its developments to come. The 
form was that of a young girh veiled and bearing an infant in her arms; 
they dedicated this s^Tziboi to the virgin who shall bear a child,^ 

The ancient Druids liwd in strict abstinence* preser^'ed the deepest 
secrecy concerning their mysteries, studied the natural sdenoes^ and only 
admitted new adepts after prolonged initiations. There was a celebrated 
Druidic college at Autun, and^ according to Saint-Foix, its armorial 
bearings still exist in that town. They are azure, with serpents argent 
coucliant, sunneunted by mistletoe, garnished with acorns vert, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from other mistletoe, it being the oak and not the mistletoe 
which naturaJly bears the acorns. Mistletoe is a parasitic plant which has 
fruit particular to itself.^ 

The Druids built no temples but worked the rites of their religion on 
doknens and in forests. Ihe mechanical means by which they raised such 
colossal stones to form their altars is even now a matter of speculation. 
These erections are still to be seen, dark and mysterious, under the clouded 
sky of Armorica-, The old sanctuaries had secrets which have not come 
down to us. The Druids taught that the souls of ancestois watched over 
children; that they wore made happy hy their glory and suffered in their 
shame; that protectirig genii overshadowed trees and stones of the 
fatherland; that the warrior who died for his country expiated all his 
offences, fuMUed his task with dignity, was elevated to the rank of a 
genius and exercised henceforth the power of the gods. It followed that for 
the Gauk patriotism itself was a religion; women and even children carried 
arms, if necessary, to withstand invasinn. Jtrni of Arc and Jeanne Hachette 
of Beauvais only earned on the traditions of those noble daughters of the 
Gauls. It is the magic of rcintmhmnoes which cleaves to the soil of the 
faUierlanti, 

The Druids were priests and ph^^cians, curing by magnetism and 
charging amulets with their fluidic influence. Their universal remedies 
were iiiistktoe and serpents* eggs, because their substances attract the 

^ In DmiJic niji-tholo^ B«lca, OthrrwiHC Hcql^ u-as tlUE Camatcl waji 

god of war. TIm! tiigh« 9 t diviolCy tsi believed to been that Esui^ whfl is mentioned 
by Locon. He 13 represented by the cirtio, as a !nsii of LoEuity, and all fate was 
beneath hiin. The mi,>at important guddeu was Kenilwea, i^ho presided over visdom. 
TI]|£ con evasion of enumeration is like thn beginning—a dream. 

* A note by says thAt a Dniidic stable iound at Chartres, having 

the inscription; VreoiNi Pab.itu£jil. It is carious that Dmidic inscriptinns should 
be in the Latin tongue. 

■ It suppo^ to increaM the species by preventing sterility, and it vm 
dE^Eed by other ascribed virtues: it was the ethereal tree and the gfc^wth of the 
hi^h aammit. It was iocluded among the ingredients of the m^stica.! cauldron of 
KerEdw’en, in vrbich genius. iJUpimtiDn and serenity wctg ^id to dwell. 
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Astral Light to an espedai manner.^ The solemnity with which mistletoe 
was cut down drew upon this plant the popular confidence and rendered it 
powerfully magnetic. It came about in this manner that it worked 
marvellous cures, above all when It wa$ fortified by the Druids with con¬ 
jurations and charms. Let us not accuse our forefathers of over-great 
credulity herein; it may be that they knew that w^hlch is lost to u$* The 
progress of magnetism will some day reveal to us the absorbing properties 
of mistletoe L we shaU then tmderstand the secret of those spongy growths 
which draw the unused \irtue of plants and become surcharged with 
tinctures and savours. Mushrooms^ truffles, gall on trees and the difiereut 
kinds of mistletoe will be employed with undetstanding by a mediral 
scieuoe whicli will be new because it is olcL We shall cease to ridicule 
Paracelsus, who collected moss from the skulls of hanged men; but 

one must not move ouicker than science^ which recedes that it may ad¬ 
vance the farther. 


* The aam-H ocodt jittiich^ to this Statement as to another in the 

Dogm€ Rttuei, whm ESipiwa lAy\, expiointng tha superstitioEU *1 the past, 
for thoi* who can raffer It tha^t the toad li net podsofioua bat li a Bpenge (ot potsona 
I aappOM, however, it is obvEoOf that if “pmyoJar confidence'* can irader mLnletoc 
magnetic. popDiar distrust may lostl] podsoii fiitd toads. 
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INFLt?£?^C£ OF WOMEN 

Ik imposin^^ upon woman the se’^-erc and te?nder duties of motEerhocsd 
Providenee has entitled her to the protection and respect of man. ^K-fade 
subject by Nature itself to the eonsequence of affections which aie her 
life^ she leads her masters by the chains which lovo provides, and the more 
fully that she i$ in conformity with the laws which constitute and also 
defend her honour the greater is her sway, and the deeper that respect 
which belongs to her in the sanctuary of the family. To revolt is for her to 
abdicatCp and to tempt her by a pretended emancipation is to recommend 
her divorce by condemning her beforeband to sterility and disdain^ 
Christianity alone has the power to emancipate woman by calling her to 
virginity and the glor^^ of sacribce, Numa foresaw this mystery when he 
instituted the vestals; but the Druids loresialled Christianity by giving 
ear to the inspirations of virgins and paying almost divine honours to 
the priestesses of the isknd of Saync. 

In Caul women did not prevail by their coquetry and their vices, but 
they ruled by their counsels; apart from their concsirrence, neither peace 
nor war was made; the interests of the hearth and family were thus 
pleaded by mothers and the national pride shone in the light of justice 
when it Was tempered by the materual love of 

Chateaubriand calumniated VeUeda by representing her as jieldmg 
to the love of Endoms; she lived and died u virgin. When the Rgmaus 
invaded Gaul she was already advanced in j^ears and was a species of 
Pyihia who prophesied amidst great solemnities and whose oracles were 
preserved with veueratioo. She was clothed in a long black vestment* 
having no slcoves; her head was covered by a whi te which came 

down to her feet; she wore a ven^ain crowri, and a sickle was placed m her 
girdle; her sceptre was in the form of a distafi; her right foot was shod with 
a sandal and her left foot wore a kind of cJmtissur^ d potdaint. At a later 
period the statue?^ of VeDeda were taken for those of Berthe an grand pi^d. 
The High Priestess bore* as a fact, the insignia of the protecting disunity 
of the female Druids; she was Hertha, or Werthap the youthful Caulisli 
Isis, the Queen of Heaven, the virgin who must bring forth a child. She 
was depicted with one foot on the earth and the other on the water, 
because she was queen of imtialion and presided ov'er universal science- 
The foot set upon the water was usually supported by a ship, analogous 
to the bark or conch of the undent Isis. She held the distaff of the Fates 
wound about with a thread, part black, port white, because she presided 
o-ver all forms and symbols, and it was she who wove the vestment of 
ideas. Slie waSi also given the aJlegorical form of the syrens, half woman 
and half fish, or the torso of a beautiful girl whose legs were serpents. 
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signifjTiig tlie Bux of things suici the oiiaioigicaL alH^ce of opposites in the 
manifestation of all occult forces of Nattiro. Undiir this k$t form Hertha 
look the name of ilelusine or Melosina. the mosieianp the singer—that is to 
sy* the syren who reveals barmonies^ Such is the origin of the legends 
concerning Queen Bertha and the fairy Melusine, The latter came> it is 
said* in tlie eleventh ccntoiy to a lord of Lusignan r &he ivas loved by him^ 
and their espousals took place on the condition that he did not seek to 
penetrate certain mysteries of her existence. That promise wa^ given, but 
jealousy begat curiosity and led to perjury. He spied upon Melusine and 
surprised her in one of her mctatfioT^PseSi for once every week the fairy 
resumed her serpent-lfigs. He uttered a cry which was answered by one far 
more despairing and terrible. Melusine disappearedp but still returns^ 
making la m entation whenever a member of the house of Lusignan is at 
the point of dinath.* The legend is imitated from the fable of Psyche and 
refers, like this, to the dangers of sacrilegious initiations, or profanation 
of the mj-steries of religion and of love; it is borrowed from the traditions 
of the ancient bards and derives e’^ddently from the learned school oi the 
Dmids* The eleventh century took possession of it and brought it into 
prominenoCp but it existed from the far past.^ 

Li Franoc it would seem that inspiration w^as attribiited more especially 
to women; elves and fairies preceded saIntSp and the French saints have 
almost invariably something of the fairy character in then legend, St# 
Clothilde made us Christians and St- Genevieve kept us French^ repelling 
—by the force of her virtue and her faith—the threatening invasion o( 
Attila# Joan of Arc is, how'everj rather of the fairy family than the 
hierarchy of holy women; she died like M^ipatiap the victim of marveUous 
natural gifts and the martyr of her generous diaracter* We shall speak of 
her later on. St. Clothilde still performs miracles along the countryside. 
At Andelys we have seen a crowd of pilgrims thronging about a piscina in 
which the statue of the saint is immersed annually^ and according to 
popular belief the br^t diseased person who goea dmvn into the water sub¬ 
sequently is cured at once, Clothilde was a woman of action and a great 
queen p but she went through many sorrows. Her elder son died after his 
baptism^ and the fatality was ascribed to witchcraft; the second fcD HI 
and reached the point of death# The fortitude of the saint did not yieldp 
and Slcambrcj when standing one day in need of more than human 

lloatiti^ tmditdooa maC. fhafLsons coneeming AleloHite vv^sre coltccted by 
Jt^an d'Ami into k beaudlul TOfnoncQ chi^-aliy at the cldse of tbo fourteenth 

emturv- , , X ^ - 

■ this of aqtiqiiity is Wiiraated or not, the fact that it ts 

adopted shoLJtl have pre%‘cnted Livi from characteiising the romnncf of 

Afetusfno as an unitabun of Uw fahtc of Psyuhe: it is obviou^y ttys revtc« side- The 
aU^'gary in the latter case i& that of the assnmptkoa of tlie soul hy thn Divine Spirit, 
» that all which is capable of redetiiptlon m onr banian nature, its emotirm. ita 
desire a Ti4 its Iovt. nmy enter into the gludoui estate of the mystic mama^e. The 
allcgoTy In the former case ia tlurt of the nnion insEi luted between the psychic port 
and alf that is of rartb in our natare; but this cartli is not capable of true marriage, 
and whereas ths other ^cpenwnl cads in the v^tirld o! unity, this termiiiatcs^ as it 
can only^ in that of separation. 
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courage^ remembered the God pf Clothilde. She became a widow after 
converting and practicaily faimding a great kingdom, and she saw the two 
children of Clodomir butchered pmoticall 3 ''under her In such sorrows 

do queens on earth resemble the Queen of Heaven.* 

Alter the great and briLliant hgurc of Clothilde, history presents us 
with a hideous offset in the baleful personality of Fredegonde, the woman 
whose gLmpe was witchcraft, the sorceress who slew princes. She accused 
her rivals of Magic and condemned them to tortures which she alone 
merited^ Chilperie had one rejuaining son by his first wife; this young 
princej who was named Clovis, was attached to a daughter of the people 
whose mother passed for a sorceress. Mother and daughter were both 
accused of disturbing the reasan of Clovis by means of pMItmis and with 
murdering the two children of Fredegonde by magical spells. The unhappy 
women were arrested; the daughter, Klodswinthe, was beaten with rods^ 
her beautiful hair cut off^ and this was hung by Fredegonde on the door 
of the princess chamber. Subsequently Klodswinthe was brought up for 
sentence^ Her firm and simple answers astonished the judges, and the 
chronicle sa^is that it was proposed to submit her to the test of boiling 
water* A consecrated ring was placed in a tub set over a great fire and the 
accused^ clothed in white, after ha\itig confessed and communicated, had 
to plunge her arm in the tub in search of the ring. Her unchanged features 
made everyone cry gut that a miiucle had taken place, but there 
another ary, which was one of reprobation and horror, when the tmhappy 
child drew forth her arm frightfully burnt. She then asked penni^siou to 
speak and said toi her judges and the people: "You demanded a miracle 
from God to establish my ianocenoe. God is not to be tempted^ and He 
does not suspend the laws of Kature in response to the caprice o| men; 
but He gives strength to those who believe in Him* and for me has per¬ 
formed a greater wonder than that which He refus^ to yoa. This water 
has burned me, have I plnnged my whole aim into it and Lave brought 

forth the ring, I have neither cried, whitened, nor quivered under this 
hontble torture. Had I been a magician, as you say* I should have resorted 
to witchcraft so that I might not be burnt; but I am a Christian and God 
has given me grace to prove it by the constancy of martjTs." Such logic 
Was not of the kind that they understood at that barbarous epoch; 
Klodswinthe was sent back to prison, there to await execution; but God 
took pity upon her, and the chronicle from which the account is drawn 
that He called her to Himself. If it be a legend nniy it must be 
allowed that it is beautifnl and deserves to be kept in memory. 

Fredegondc lost one of her victiins but not the other two. The mother 
was put to the torture and, overcome by her sufferings^ she confessed 
whatev'er ivas rc(|uired* includnig the guilt of her daughter and the com¬ 
plicity of Clo™. Armed with these admissions, Fredegonde obtained the 
surrender of Ms son by the ferocious Chilperie. The young prince wus 
arr&ited and stabbed in prison, Frcdegotide declaring that he bad escaped 

*Sw Jules Gftiiii'&t: d* la nd France, iliS, pp. ii* la. 
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from r^EDOtse by sTiicide, Hie corpse of the rnibappy Qovia shfwn to 
his father^ with the dagger still in the wound Qiilperic looked on coldly] 
he was entirely under the rule of Fredegonde^ who dishonoured bkn 
witli effronteiy among the officers of the palace, taking so little pains at 
ctidcealment that the evidence was before his eyes, almost despite him¬ 
self. Instead of slaying the queen and her accomplices, he departed on a 
hunt in sOeuoe. He might have concluded to suffer the outrage, through 
his fear of displeasing Fredegonde, but the latter was ashamed on his 
account^ and did him the honour of believing in his wrath, that she might 
have a pretext for his ossassinatlciD. He had glutted her with crimes and 
meanness: she killed him out of disgust. 

Fiedegonde, who destroyed on the pretext of sorcery the w'omen whose 
sole guilt was to have displeased her, experimented herself in Black Magic 
and protected some of those wh<>m ^e thought were skilled therein. 
Ageric, bishop of Verdun, had a pythoness arrested who made a great deal 
of money by recovering stolen objects and identifying the thieves; she 
was probably a somnambulist. The woman ^vas exammed, but the demon 
refused to go out of her as long as she was chained; if the pythoue$$ were 
left in a church, unguarded and tmwafched, he agreed to leave her. They 
fell into the trap; it was the woman hemelf w^ho went out, to take refuge 
with Fredegonde, who hid her in the palace and ended by saving her from 
being further exorcised, as also probably from the stake. On this occasion 
therefore she did good without meaning it, yet it wa^ rather Uurough her 
pleasure in eviL^ 


Tl^ FrtMlc3gionde end Iter conaectiaii with sorcerj' h to3d by Gregaiy of 

TourSj but ENpbas L^vi dvrivect it froni GariTiet, ^iLready cited. The particmara 
caqceraing Klodswintlw appear to be own inventvo^, ol wbicb her imputed dia- 
coHiic aJt tho marfcs 
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THE SALIC LAWS AGAINST SOSCfiRERS 

Under the rule of tie first French kings, the crime of Magic did not 
entail death save for those of exalted position, while there M’tat* some who 
were proud to die for an oSence by which they were raised above the vtil- 
gar crowd and became formidable e™ in the sight of kings. There was the 
general Mummol, for example, who, on the rack by the orders of Frede- 
gonde, declared that he experienced nothing, who provoked more frightful 
tortures and died braving the executioners, while Ae latter were moved to 
forgive him at the sight of such extra-natiiml fortitude.* 

Among the Salic laws, supposed to hsve been enacted in 474, and 
attributed to Fharamond by Sigebert, the following ordinances are found; 

"If anyone sliall testify that another has acted as a hirSurge or sfrie- 
pQrU —titles applied to those who carry the copper vessel to the spot 
where the vampires perform their enchantments—and if he simll fail to 
convict him, he shall be condemned hereby to a forfeit of 7500 tU»iers, 
being iSo^ sonj,,, , If anjone shall charge a free Vi'oman as a vampire or 
as a prostitute, and shall fail to prove his words, he shall forefeit 2500 
deniers, being 62^ sows.,., If a vampire shall devour a man and be found 
guilty, she shall forfeit Sooo denio'i, being 200 sota." 

It will be seen that in those times cannibalism was possible on terms 
and, moreover, that the market-price of human flesh was not at a premium. 
It cost iSoi sous to Zander a man, but for a modicum above that sum he 
could be killed and eaten, which was at once moie honest and thorough. 
This rtmarkable legislation recalls an equally curious Talmudic recital, 
being one which was interpreted after a mcmoiahle manner by the famous 
Rabbi Jcchiel in the presence of a certain queen who is not named in the 
book.* It was most likely Queen Blanche, for Habbi Jechiel lived in the 
reign of St, Louis. He had been called upon to answer the objections of a 
converted Jew named Douin, who had received at baptism the Christian 
name of Nichobs, After various discussions on texts of the Talmud they 
came to the following passage: "If anyone shall offer any blood of his 
^Udren to Moloch, let him die the death." The Talmud annotates thus: 
"He therefore who shall offer not a modicuin of blood alone by the whole 
blood and the whole flesh of his children, does not mrn tx under the fiidg- 
meat of the law' and no penalty is declared against him." Those who took 

* See GariiKl, Histoire Ja la es Fmnet, pp. md Th- de Cauzons 

La It la SsToitierv ta tramee. vgl. ii. p. 100. Tlic (trieinnt authority is araiiii 

Cregorj' Tmirs: UvltaT* Ots F>ante. Bock VI. c. ,13. The accaaat of Wvi is mther 
HKorrect, tor afiw uaheard^tr tortures, the life of Mummal was snared, but he died 
oa tlie way to IJordeaux. It does not appear that he defiod his esucutiooers and the 
nnxmd torture w-ii ortlaitiEd by Clufperic, 

■ Tbe wori? ia qu«tiofl cilW AtUa DitpiiiaHtmis mm ^uodam 
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part in the (iehate dainoure^J at a construction which passed all undcr-^ 
standing: some laughed in pity^ some quivered with mdignation. Rabbi 
Jechiel could scarcely obtain a hearing, and w'hen he succeeded at last 
there was every mark of disfavour, to indicate that he was coiideiiined 
beforehand. 

"With us/* said he, "the penaity of death Is an atonement and con¬ 
sequently a reconciliation, not an act oi vengeance. M who die by the 
law of Isnicl die in tlm peace of Israel; they partake of peace la deaths and 
they sleep with their fathers, N^o malediction descends with them into the 
grave; diey abide in the immortality of the Hot^e of Jacob. Death is ther^ 
lore a crowning grace; it is the cure of a poisoned wound by the hot iron. 
But we do not apply the iron to those who are past cure; we have no 
jmisdiction over those the extent of whose transgre^oD has cut them off 
for ever from IsraeL Such are as now dead, and it is not therefore lor 115 to 
shorten the term of their leprobation on earth: they ane delivered over to 
the WTath of God. Man is warranted to wound oaiy that he may heal, and 
we do not apply remedies to those who are beyond recovery* The father of 
a family pniiishes only his children and h content to shut the door against 
strangers. ITiose great criminals upon whom our law pronounces no 
sentence are thereby excommunicated for ever, w'hich is a penalty greater 
than death/* 

The explanation of Rabbi Jechiel Is admirable and breathes all the 
patriarchal genius of ancient IstaeL Truly the Jews are out fathers in 
science, and if we—in place of their persecution—had sought to under- 
stand them, the^^ would not have been at this day 50 far alienated from our 
faith. 

The above Talmudic tradition shews the Jewish antiquity of belief 
in the immortality of the soul/ WTiat thi^ Teintegration of the guilty 
in the family of Israel by an expiatory death unless it be a protest 
against death itself and a sublime act of faith in the perpetuity of hfe ? 
Comte Joseph de Sblaistre understood this doctrine well when he raised the 
exectitioner's sanguinary misslou into a kind of peculiar prie$tboo<k The 
anguish of punishment supplicates, said this great writer, and blood in 
his outpouring still remains a sacrifice p Were capital punishment other 
than a plenary absolution it would be nothing but retaliation on murder; 
the man w’ho suffers bis sentence fulfils aU his penance and enters by deatli 
into the immortai society of the children of God. 

The Salic laws W'crc those of a people still in the state of barbarity, 
where every'thmg is redeemed by a ransom^ as ia time of war* Sbvery stiU 
obtained and human hfe had a debatable and relative value. That must 
be alwuys purchasable which there is a right to sell, and only money is due 
for the destruction of art object w^bich has a price in money. That one 

* A story of tlus of St Louis h obvwwslv not Talmodk aad the uitiquity of 
ihc idicp't ot immortality Bjnong the Jisws lortunAteEy rsts on a better foondation tJian 
this. The crLtkism die tArclcs^nw of l.dvi il be » regarded as a num ui 

Icajrmig. Seixie wiU think that he traded on ttke ignoraaee of his Teadera, 
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efficacioiis legislation of the p>crio<d was that of the Churcb, and its councils 
took the most stringent ineasiircs against the vain pines and poisoners who 
went under the name of sorcerers. The Council of Agde in Lower Lan- 
guedoc, held in 506, pronounced excoronntnicotiQn against them. The first 
Council of Orl^aiiSp convened in 541, coodenmed divinatory operations; 
that of NarbonnOp in 5S9, not only visited sorcerers with the greater ex^ 
communication but ordained that they should be sold as slaves for the 
benefit of the poor. iTie same council decreed public whipping for ii7Ha£cr& 
diaboii —meaningp no doubt, those who were concerned about him, feared 
him, evoked him and attributed 10 him power which was m any wise like 
that of God.^ VVe offer our congratulations sincerely to the disciples of 
M, ie Comte de Minpifie that they did not live in such days. 

Wliile these events were passing in France an Easiem \%ionary was 
en^ged In founding a religion which was also an empine^ Was Mafiomet 
an impostor or was he haHucLnated ? For the 3 iroslenis he is stiU a prophet, 
and for Arabic scholars the Koran will be always a masterpiece. An un¬ 
lettered man, a simple camel-driver^ he created notwithstanding the inofit 
perfect literary' monument of his countrj\ His success might pass as 
miraculous, and the martial fervour of his successors threatened for a 


moment the liberty of the w^-hole world. But the day came w'hen Asia 
broke under the iron hand of Charles MarteL That rough soldier tarried 
little for prayer when there was fighting to be done; w^hen he wanted 
money he looted monasteries and churche$, and even sold ecclesiasticai 
benefices to his w'ajriors. As the priesthood^ for these reasons, could not 
suppose that his arms were blessed by God, his victories were ascribed to 
Magic. Indeed^ religious feeiing was so stured up against him that St- 
Euchcr^ the venerable Bishop ol Orleans, learned in a vision from an angel 
that the ^ints whose churches he had spoliated or profaned forbade liim 
to ent^ into heaven^ and even disinterred his body, which they plunged 
with his soul in the abitTSS, St. Eucher communicated tlie revelation to 
Boniface, Bishop of Maycnoe, and to Fulfvad, arch-chap lain of Pepin the 
Short- The tomb of Charles Martel was opened, the body proved to be 
mi^ng, the inner side of the stone was blackened as if by burning, a foul 
smoke exhaled and a great serpent came out. An authentic report of the 
opening was sent by Boniface to Pepin the Short and Carloman, who were 
the sons of Charles. MartoL preying them to take warning by the dreadful 
example and to respect holy things. Yet there was little of that virtue 
on the part of those who violated the grave of a hero on the faith of a 
dream, and attributed a destruction which had been completely and 
rapidly accomplished by death itself to the work of hell.* 

Some extraordinary pherromena, occurring publidy in France, 
characterised the reign of Pepin the Shorty The air seemed to be alive with 

^ WIiAt waj actudll) 

Iwcn peri'^ctlf 
ctmine iiuubi 
HalluciMdK^nL^ pp. iji 

* The iiory comes iftim (Tr^Kory cii Tonm 
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human simpers; h&aven reflected illusory scenes of palaces* gardens, tossmg 
waves, ships in fiiJi sail and hosts Ln battle array. The atmosphere was like 
a great dreaio, and the details of these fantastic pageants were visible to 
evcf^^one. Was it an epidemic attacking the organs of vision or an aerial, 
perturbation projecting illusions on condensed air? Was it not more 
probably a general delusion occasioned by some intoxicating and pesti¬ 
lential effiuvium diffused throughout the atmosphere ? The likelihood of 
the latter exphmation is increased by the fact that these visions provoked 
the pK>pulaoe, who in their imaginatioD beheld sorceiei s in the clouds 
scattering unwholesome powders and poisons with open hands. Ihe 
country was smitten with sterility* cattle died, and the mortality extended 
also to human beings^ 

The occumences offered an opportunity to circulate a story* the success 
and credit of wliich was in proportion to its extra\Tigance, At that time 
the famous Kabalist 51 cdekia 3 ^ had a school of occult science^ where he 
taught not indeed the Kabalah but the entertaining speculations arising 
thcreform and forming the exoteric part of a science which has been ever 
bidden from the profane. With mythology of this kind Zedeldas diverted 
the minds of his hearers. He told how Adam, the first man, ongiuaily 
created Ln an almost spiritual estate* abode above our atmosphere, in a 
light whicli gave birth at his pleasure to the most wonderful vegetation- 
He was served by choirs of beautiful beings* fashioned in the likeness of 
male and female, of whom they were animated reflecttotiSp formed from 
the purest substance of the elements. They were sylphs, salamanders* 
tmdinefs and gnomes; but in his unfalien condition Adam reigned over the 
gnomes and undines only by the agency of the salamanders and sylphs* 
who alone had the powder of ascending to his aerial paradise^ 

There was nothing to equal the felicity of our first parents amidst the 
ministry of the sylphs; they were perishable spirits, but they had m- 
credible skill in building and weaving the light, causing it to dower m a 
thousand forms* more varied than the most brilliant and fruitful Lmagi nation 
can now conceive^ The earthly paradise—so named because it reposed 
upon tbc canhiy atmosphore^^—was therefore a domain of enchantments. 
Adam and Eve slept in palaces of pearls and sapphires; roses sprang up 
around them and formed a carpet for their feet; they glided over waters 
in sea^clis drawn by swans; birds communed witJi them in delicdo-us 
speech of music; flowers stooped to caress them. But all this was lost by the 
fall, which cast our progenitors down to earth* and the material bodies 
which clothed them henceforth are those skins of beasts mentioiied in the 
Bible. They were alone and naked, where no one obeyed their caprice of 
thought. They forgot Cheir life in Eden* or viewed 11 oolv as a rirp am seen 
through the glass of memory- But the realms of paradise still and for ever 
extend above the earthly atmosphere* inhabited by ^dphs and sala- 
manders, who arc thus constituted guardians of man’s domain- likp mourn- 


^ Thf of Zedekiaa and the otmoipheric marvelj is irnai Garinftti 

pp. 34 
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fill retainers still in the hou^ of a master whose return they expect no 
more. 

Imaginations were filed by these astonishing fictions when the visions 
of the air began to be seen in the ftjU light of They signified un¬ 
questionably the descent of ^'Iphs and saJamandeis in search of their 
former masters- Voyages to the land of sylplis were talked of on ah sides, 
as w e talk at the present day of animated tables and finidic manifestations- 
The fohy took possession even of strong mind^^ and it w'as time for an 
inter^Tntton on the part of the Church, which does not relish the super¬ 
natural Ix’jing hawked in the pabhe streets, seeing that such disclosuresp 
by impel illing the respect due to authority and to the hierarchic chain of 
instruction, cannot be attributed to the spirit of order and light. The 
cloud-phantoms w'eie therefore arraigned and accused of bemg hell-bom 
illusions, while the people—anxious to get something into their hands— 
began a crusade agamst sorcerers. The public folly turned to a parosysm 
of mania; strangers in country' places w'ere accused of descending from 
heaven and were killed vrithout mercy; Imbeciles confessed that they had 
been abducted by sylphs or demons; others who had boasted like this 
previously either would not or could not unsay it: they were burned or 
drowned, and* according to Gaiiuet, the number wbo perished throughout 
the kingdom almost exceeds belief-^ It is the common catastrophe or 
dramas in which the first parts are played by Ignorance or fear. 

Sucb visionary epidemics recurred in the reigns following, and all the 
power of Charlemagne was put in acrion to calm the public agitation. An 
edict, aftenvards renewed by Louis the Pious, forbade sylphs to manifest 
under the heaviest penalties. It will be understood that iti the absence of 
the aerial beings the judgment fell upon those who made a boast of having 
thorn, and hence they ceased to be seen. The ahips in air sailed back 
to the port of oblivion, and no one claimed any longer to have joiLmeyed 
through the blue distance- Other popular frenzies replaced the previous 
mania, while tlie rumaDtje splendours of the great reign of Charlemagne 
furnished the makers of legends with new praligies to believe and new 
marvds to relate. 


PP; 34^37 ^ Hwtorj'. Bat tiie acco^unt in GarLaet is dtdvpd from Ihs 
hnifwHnt in thi? romance cntitlE^ di Ga&alU. 
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CHAPTER IV 


LEGENDS OF THE REIGN OF CHARLEMAGNE 

Charlemagne is the real ^nince of enchaiatments and tbe world ol 
faerie; hi^ rei^ Ls like a soleiim and brilliant pause between barbamm 
and the middle ages; while he himsell is a grand and majestic apparitioo, 
recalling the magical pageant of Soloruon^s sway: he is at once a resuT' 
rection and a prophecy^ In him the Roman empire^ overleaping Frankish 
and Gaulish origins, reappeared in all its splendour; in hbn also, as in a 
symbol, evoked and manifested by divination, there is delineated before¬ 
hand the perfect empire “of the ages of mature civilisation, the empire 
crowned by priesthood and establishing its throne beside the altar. 

The era. of chivalry and the mar^'eUous epos of romances begin with 
Charlemagne; the chronicles of his period are like the Four Som 
or Ohrron, King of Faerie. Birds utter speech and direct the French army 
when the path been lost in the forest; brazen colossi appear in mid- 
ocean and indicate to the emperor a free way eastward. Roland^ first of 
the paladinSp wields a magic sword, baptised like any Christian and bearing 
the name of Durandal; the hero addresses this sword, which seems to 
understand him, and nothing can resist its supematiiral onsets Roland 
has also an ivory horn, contrived so skUfuily that the lightest breath 
wakens a response within it, and that answer is heard for twenty leagues 
around, causing even mountains to quiver^ V^lien the paladio falls at 
RoncesvAUcs, overwhelmed rather than conquered, even then he uprises 
like a giant beneath some avalanche of trees and rolling rocks; he winds bis 
ham, and the Saracens take refuge in flight. Cbarlemagne, at a distance of 
more than ten leagues, hears the signal and ivoulil speed to his aid, but lie 
is prevented by the traitor Ganelon, who has sold the French army to the 
barbaric hordc+ Finding himself abandoned, Roland for the last time 
embraces his Durandal, and then, summoning all his strength, strikes it 
with both hands against a mountain block, hoping to shatter the weapon, 
lest it fall into tbe hands of infldels; but the block itself is cloven, the 
sword is not even indented. Hereat Roland clasps it to his breast and 
yields up his spirit with so high and proud a mien that the Saracens do not 
dare to approach^ but, still shaking, direct a doud of arrows against tJiek 
conqueror, who is no more* To be brief. Giarleiuagne, bestowing a throne 
upon the papacy and receiving from its hands the empire of the world m 
return, is the most imposing of all personalities in French history. 

We have spoken of the FwcAiVtdicw—that minute work ivhich combines 
the most secret symbols of the Kabalah with the most beautiful Christian 
prayersp Occult tradition^ attributes its composition to Leo III and 
afiimts that it was presented by this pondfi tn Charlemagne^ as the most 

* It \s not tn rc^itv an o«nilt tr^tion ; it in ^uiply the nmutliimsed dalm of tlu 
Grimeure. 
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precions of all offerings. Any king who owned it and knew how to use it 
worthily could become master of the world. This tradition is not perhaps 
to be cast aside lightly. 

It assumes (i) the existence of a primitive and uni%*eml revelation^ 
explaining all Secrets of Nature and harmonising them with the Mysteries 
of Grace^ oonciliatmg reason with faiths sinoe both are daughters of God 
and concur to illuminate intelligenoe by their double Hfe. (2) The necessity 
—^which imposes itself—of concealing this revelation from the multitude, 
lest the same be abused by those who do not understand it, and lest they 
turn agamst faith not only the power of reason but that of faith itself, to 
the confusion of reason, w^hlch 15 never too well within the comprehension 
of the vulgar. (3) The existence of a secret tradition^ reserring the know¬ 
ledge of these m^-^eries for the sovereign priesthoepd and the temporal 
masters of the wwld- (4) The perpetuity of certain signs or pantacles, 
expressing the said mysteries in a hieroglyphical maimer which is under¬ 
stood only by adepts.^ 

The Enckmdiim, tom this point of view, should be regarded as a 
collection of allegorical prayers and its secret Kabalistic pantacies are 
keys thereto. Some of the chief hgures may be described as foUow-s. The 
first, which appear^ on the cover of the work itself, represents a revered 
equilateral triangle inscribed within a double circle^ The two words^ which 
arc wrilten within the triangle in the form of a crosSp are Ehhim and 
Tzabaoih^ meaning the God of armi^, the equilibrium of natural forces and 
the harmony of numbers * On the three sides of the triangle are the three 
great names— Adotmt, Agla\ above the name of Jehovah is the 
Latin word above that of Adonai is Re/ormatioi and above 

Agla is Trans/armaiio. Thus creation is ascribed to the Father, redemption 
or reform to the Son, and sanctiheation or transmutation to the Holy 
Spirit—in consonance with the mathematical laws of action, reaction and 
equilibrium. Furthennorap Jeho\'ah is to be understood as the genesis and 
formation of dogma in accordance with the elementary significance of the 
four letters comprised in the sacred Tetragram; b the realisation 

of this dogma in human form—that b to say, in the Lord manifest, who b 
Son of God or perfect man ;■ and Agi&, as we ha%^e explained luHy else- 

* It Ebouid bo menuoned that tbs {!^u^]e^atioQ oJ or 

implied in ihr clainu of occult tr^tioa. by the hypotbesU af its present exponeiit, 
tuuf aotidBg to do with the Etickiridion, whucli inalccs only two ciaidia, and these are 
particular to iteclf. They are (tf) that it uns sent ta Chfirlema^De by Ptipo Leo and 
(ft) that cettaiD prftyi^Ts, which mnli as its cfiief reaturer possess tnysten-onsi power. 
The suggestion of Livi'a nf-st parn^ph notiiithstanctin^, there is oo other point of 
view from which the book can be rcganlcsJ- 

»It i* said dsewhere hy LAvi that the Enekindim has never been pub¬ 

lished with its tmo hgoreSn and out is led to suppou that a more impartant MS. 
copy may Juve been in hia pos^icssiao. The plates whidi lie di^ctibes bdong to a 
pnntcd edituiD, hut there are na paxticular^ conccmUig it Most of the symbols are 
perfectly wtiU km>i.vn Dtlierwi», and I have given them ta the Book of CtfetnoHiid 
Magic^ whem they uiere Uken Imm example with whicb I am acquainted- Some of 
them coiTB^Mind to tho descriptian of U\n, 

* according to the ZoUar, ooe of the iiUce of SiKAinak 
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expressed the synthe^ ol all dogiaa and all Kabalistic sdencc, 
tliai the hieroglyphics of wbidi dame h lortued exhibit in a 
clear maimer the triple secret ol the Great WorJc-^ 

The second pantada Is a head^ having three faces, crowned by a tiara 
and issuing from a ves^ Med with water. Those who are initiated into 
the mysteries of the Zohar^ will uoderstand the allegory which is pre¬ 
sented by this head. The third pantacle is the double triangle, known as the 
Star of Solomon. The founh is the Magical Sword, bearing the device— 
Deo ducc, icmiU firroi it h an emblem of the Great Arcanuia and the 
omnipotence of the adept. The fifth is the problem ol the human form 
attributed to the Saviour, as resolved by the number forty. It is the 
theological number of the Si^phiroth multiplied by that of natural realities.* 
The sixth is the pantaede ol the spirit, represented by bones, dupUcating 
the letter E and the mystic Tan, or T- The seventh and most important 
is the Great Magical Monognnu, interpreting the keys of Solomon, the 
Tetragram, the sign of the Lahamm, and the master-word of adeptship."* 
This pantacLe is read by its revolution wheelvrise and La pronounced Kota, 
Taro or Tora. The letter A is frequently replaced in this by the number 
one/whicb is its equivalent. The pantacle in question contains also the iorm 
and value of the four Meroglyphical emblems ol the Tarot suits^—being the 
VYand, Cup, Sword and Oenier* These elementary hieroglyphics recur 
everywhere on the sacred monuments of Egypt; while Homer also depicts 
them on the shield of Achilles, placing them in the sauie order as the author 
of the Enchindim. The proofs of these explanations^ £1 offered in the 
present place, would divert us from our immediate subject and would, 
moreover, demand a special study which we hope to undertake and make 
pubhe at some future time,* 

The magical sword or dagger depicted in the Emhindion seems to 

^ He aaid diewbcre that tp proDOniiec the ward Agia KabalistiaiiLy Is to 
undergo aJl tfao trials of initiaticHr lullll all itn works - [h} that the occolt force* 
which tomprar tho cmpiffr of H«mies oie obedient to him who can pronounce^ 
accardinf; to ^ciacc, the incotamunicable name of Aglai fc} and that ita Ictlert 
represent (i) unity, (ij fecundity, (a) the perfect cycle and {4) the eipresaiDn of thn 
synthesis. 

* He mtana that it aymbdtlsea the Creative tntelliKenoe miBg over the watma oi 

It is not, strictly spcaLking, Zoharic symbolism, but it corresponds to his 
own coastmictioQ of one of the seccLotts, oamely the Bsck 

> It Is more espocmlly a RoslcfadaiL number^ and its importance in KabalUm 
arises fioEn ita iiequcnt lecuxtciice in the scriptures of the Old Testament- When the 
of the greater exile draw to their dose. and judg;mcnt is coming upon all the 
peoples SLfid sll the kmgE of the world who have oppressed larael, Jt is said that a 
pinar of hre shall he raised from earth to heavTii and shall be viable to everyone for 
a period ol forty days- The King Messiah wili leave that ptace which is called the 
Bird's Nest in the Gardco of Eden and will manifest in the Land ol Galilee. At the 
end of the iotiy days a splendid star ol all polonrs will appear in the East, etc, 

Part II. foL 7l>- 

* A lefaence to Plato III in the BkiA 0/ CerftH&niai Magic will shew that the 

emblem in question is hot the Labamm. For a design which is Latcnded to repreaeat 
the latter, lee Plate lY, Fig- There is really no coonccticMi between the Sig^la ol 
the and the test of the work- 

* ^liphAS Livi wrote and pubUshed much after the Hisfory of Magic, but the 
Intention here eozpreswd did not pass into reaUsation- 
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have been the particiibr symbol of the Secret Tribujialp or Company of 
Free Judges. It is in the Joim of a cross and is concealed or enveloped by 
the device which smrounds it. God alone wields it, and he who strikes 
therewith is responsible to none for his actions. As such^ it is terrible in its 
monace and so also in its pri^alege- We know that the Vchemic dagger 
smote in the dark those who were guilty, their crime itself often rcmaiiiing 
nnknown^ ^Tiat are the facts respecting this appalling justice? The answer 
involves an extiirsicn into realms of shadow which histoiy has failed to 
enlighten and recourse to traditions and legends for light which science 
cajiuot give. 

The Free Judges were a secret association opposed, but in the interests 
of order and of government, to anarchic and revolutionary sodetite which 
were secret in like manner. We know tha t superstitions die hard and that 
degenerated Dmidism had struck its roots deeply in the savage lands of 
the North. The recurring insiuTections of Saxons testified to a fanatidsTn 
which was (a) alwa3fs turbulent, and (fr) incapably of repression by moral 
force alone. M defeated forms of worship—Roman paganism, Germanic 
idolatry, Jewish rancour—conspired against victorious Christianity. 
Nocturnal assemblies took place; thereat the conspirators cemented their 
aiUancc with the blood ol hunuin victims; and a pantheistic idol of mon¬ 
strous form, with the horns of a goat, Resided over festivals which might 
be called agapm of hatred. In a word, the Sabbath was still celebrated in 
every forest and wild of yet unreclaimed provinces. The adepts who 
attended them were masked and otherwise unrecognisable; the assemblies 
extinguished their lights and broke up before daybreak; the guilty were 
to be found everywhere, and they could be brought to book nowhere. 
It came about therelore that Charlemagne determined to fight them with 
their own weapons. 

In those days, moreover, feudal tyrants were in league with sectarians 
against ta%vful authority; female sorcerers were attached to castles as 
courtesans; bandits who frequented the Sabbaths dj\ided with nobles the 
bloodstained loot of rapono; loudal courts were at the command of the 
highest bidder; and tlie public burdens weighed with ah their force only 
on the weak and poor. The evil was at its height in Westphalia,' and faithy 
ful agents were despatched thither by Charlemagne entrusted with a 
secret mission.® \\Tiatsoever energy remamed among the oppressed, who¬ 
soever still loved just ice, whether among the people or among the nobility^ 
were drawn by these cmissajies together, hound by pledges and vigilance 
in cammaa. To the initiates thus incorporated they made known the full 

* At the period La qtiistion Westphalia comprehended the re^on between the 
Rhipe and die Weser. Its southsn boanduy was the mountama of Hcssb; Ita 
norttieni the district of Friesland, which at that time cjctended ffom Hqlliind to 
Swincsviig. 

* No «crot misslda Lfl the eecue Inteiided by EUphas L^vl was ever entrusted by 
ChiLT^ciTiagne. He had overcome the Saxons of Westphalia after a thirty years' 
war hi^ enforepet the religion of the conqueror upon them, and bad established a 
FranVKh system of ^ovenunent thereiu. 
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powers which they earned from the emperor himself, and they proceeded 
to institute the TribunaJ o( Free Judges-^ 

They were a kiad of secret police, having the right of life and deaths 
The mystery which surrounded their Judgments^ the swiftness of their 
cxecutiousg helped to impress the imagmation of people still in barbarism. 
The Holy Vehm assumed gigantic proportions; men shuddered in describe 
ing apparitions of masked per^ns, of summonses nailed to the doors of 
nobles in the very midst of their watch-guards and their orgies^ of brigand 
chiefs found dead with the terrible cruciform dagger in their breasts and 
on tlie scroll attached thereto an extract from the sentence of the Holy 
Vehm. The Tribunal Erffected most fantastic forms of procedure: the guilty 
person, dted to appear at some discredited cross-road, was taken to the 
assembly by a man clothed in black, who bandaged his eyes and led him 
fonvard ia silence. This occnired invariably at some unseenily hour of the 
night, for Judgment was never pronounced except at midmghl. The 
crimmal was carried into a vast underground vault, where he was ques¬ 
tioned by one voice.^ The hoodwink ¥?as removed, the vault was illumi¬ 
nated in all its depth and height, and the Free Judges sat masked and 
wearing black vestures. The sentences were not capital in variably k fur 
those who judged were famHiar with the circumstances of the crime, 
though nothing transpired conceming them, as death would have over¬ 
taken the revealer instantly*^ Sometimes these formidable assenihlite were 
so crowded that they were comparable to an army of avengers; one night 
the emperor himself presided over the Secret Tribunal, and more than one 
thoirsand Free Judges sat in a cirde round him.* In the >'car 1400 ten 
thousand members existed in Germany# People with a bad ccrtiscience 
suspected their own rdations and friends. William of Brunswick is re¬ 
ported to have said on a certain occasion"If Duke Adolphus of Schleswig 
should pay me a visits I must infallibly hang him, as I do not wish to be 
hanged." Frederick of Brunswick, a prince of the same family, who was 
emperor for a moment, refused to obey a citation of the Free Judges, and 
from that time forward he went armed from head to foot and surroiinded 

t Hi* origin of the Secret Tribuoal is clouUed, like aU the history ot its period, 
bet it Is quite eertaLn that it is rtfctable to the raiddlo of the tbimentli coatury. 
It be added that ^Uphas Ijtvi was by ao pii?aiis anthor of the (jwTcmi^e 

h^'pothesu, which had b«n miuiy years prc\doaHJy. The oompetitivio views 

are numcrmia. It will be awn directly that a docunusqt of the TribuaaJ clainn that 
it origiitatcd la the days of Charleniagce^ supposing that it has been quoted oomctly. 
Jules Garinet support^ the claim withemt showing any kaowledgo <sa the snbjoct. 

* The mfiatiugs of the Tribunal were fctqueatty held in the towa-hoose and the 

castle, spmetiinca in the market-piflute. and on rare occasiops in ckurchyards. There 
is only one n^cord ctmcernuig a seasion imderground. The gemsraJ place was imdes' 
trees in the open air. . j - 

* .An aconWd penoo bad the right to conduct his own defeufio, or ho caeJo bnng 
an advocate with him. There were also certain cireiimstaoces nndEf which tiuje was 

*^^^he eviSen^ is wanting for tVii^ extraordinary' statemcot. SOphas L^vi seems 
to have been nnder the impreswon that the Tribunal like a Masocic Craad Lodge» 
with one mode and place ol meeting- It was naturally oompoiicd of many tribunals 
aud met, as we have scen^ in alllcind^of ploc^Q 
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by gqard^* One day, however, he fell a little apart from his suite and had 
occasion to loosen some part of his annour* He did not return and his 
guards entered the copse where be bad sought retirement for a moineTit. 
The unfortunate man was in the act of expiring^ with the da^er of the 
Holy Vduii In his body and his sentence attached to tJie iveapon. Looking 
round in all directions, they could distinguish a ma s ked man retreating at 
a slow pace, but no one dared to follow him. 

The Code of the Vehmic Court was found in the andent archives nf 
Westphalia and ha ?^ been printed in the R^chsilieal^r of MuHer, under the 
foDowing title! '*Code and Statutes of tiie Hoiy Secret TiibunaJ of Free 
Counts and Free Judges of Westphalia, cstabUsbed in the year 772 by the 
Emperor Charlemagne and revised in 1404 by King Robert^ who made 
those alterations and additions requisite for the adnumstmtiou of justice 
in the tribunals of the ilhiminated^ after investing them with hh own 
authority." 

A note on the first page forbade any profane pem>n to glance at the 
book under penalty of death. The worddJurainated*", here given to the 
associates of the Secret Tribunal, nnfolds their entire mission: they had to 
track down in the sKadows those w'bo worshipped the darkness; they 
connferchecked mysteriously those who conspired against society in 
favour of mystery; but they were themselves the secret soldiers of lights 
who cast the light of day on criminal plottings^ and it is this w^hicb was 
signified by a sudden splendour tUuminating the Tribunal when it pro* 
nounced sentence* 

The public provisions of the law under Charlemagne authorised this 
holy war against the t^Tants of the night. The records may be consulted 
to ascertain the peualtiea inflicted on EOrcerers, divincrSp enchanters, 
m>tuur& d'aiguii^, and those who administered poison in the guise of 
love-phil tres. The same hrWs made it penal to trouble the air, raise tempests 
construct characters and talismans, cast lots, practise witchcraft and 
magical charms, whether on men or cattle. Sorcerers, astnalogers, diviners, 
uecromancem^ occult mathematicians are declared execiuble and made 
subject to punishment in the same way os thieves and Such 

severity will be understood by recalling all that has been said on the 
horrible rites of Black Magic and its infant sacrifices. The danger must 
have been grave inde^ w^hen its repression assumed fortos at once so 
severe and numerous. 

Another institution which is referable to- the same root w'as that of 
knight-errantry. The knights-enrant were a species of Free Judges who 
appealed to God and their spears against all the oppressions of castchans 
and all the malice of necTomancers. They were armed missionaries, who 
protected themselves with the sign of the cross and then clove m^crcants 
asunder; alter such manner did they cam the remembrance of some noble 
dame, sanctifying love b^^ the martyrdom of a hie which was one of utter 
self-devotion. We are far removed already from those pagan courtesans 

to whom slaves were offered in sacrifice and for whom the conquerors of the 
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^oicient world bnmt cities. For the ladies of Christeodom other sacrifices 
were re<|tiisite^ life must have been risked iu the cause of the weak and 
oppressed, captives must have been set fnee^ punishmcat dieted out to the 
profarters of holy a^ections; and then those lovely and white ladies, whose 
skirts were embroidered with heraldic badges, whose hands were pale and 
delicate: those living madannas, proud as lOicSp who came bade from 
church, with Books of Hours under their arms and rosaries at their 
girdles, would remove a veil brotdered with gold or alver and give it as a 
scarf to the knight who knelt before thein, pm^^ngtothem anddreaniingof 
Go<L Let us forget Eve and her errors; they are forgiven a thousand timeSp 
and are more than atoned for by this ineilable grace of the noble daughters 
of Mary* 
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CHAPTER V 


MAfj ICl ANS 

That fundaTnental dogrna of ti;iit$4:4^ndjcntal science which consecnites 
the eternal law of eqailihrimn attained its plenary lealisation in the con- 
slittition of the Christian world. Two living pillars — the Pope and Em¬ 
peror — Supported the structure of civilisation^ But the empire suHered 
partition when it slipped from the feeble hands of Louis the Pious and 
Charles the Bald. Tlie temporal power, abandoned to the chances of con- 
qnests or mlxigue, lost the providential unity which kept it in harmony 
with Rome. The Pope had often to intervene as grand justiciary and, at 
his proper risk and perii^ he restrained the ambitions and audacity of 
many competitive sovereigns. 

Esconununicatlon was at that time a terrible penalty, for it wa$ 
sanctioned by universal belief^ and it produced phenomena which awed 
the crowd, beiiig mysterious effect$ ol the magnetic current of condem¬ 
nation r There is the example of Robert the Pious, who, having meurred 
this terrible penalty by an unlawful marriage, became the father of a 
monstrous child, similar to those effigies of demons which mcdiaevaJi art 
represented in such ridiculous aspects of deformity. The melancholy fruit 
of a forbidden union bone witness at least to the tortured conscience and 
frightful dreams by which the mother was possessed. Robert accepted the 
event as a proof of the wrath of God and submitted to the papal judgment. 
Renouncing a maniage which the Church declared incestuous, ho le;- 
pudiated Bertha to espouse Coi^stanoe of Provence, and it remained for 
him to recognise m the questionable morals and arrogant character of his 
new bride a second chastisement of heaven. 

Tlie makers of chronicles at the period were enamoured of diabolical 
legeudsj but their records exhibit more of credulity than ol good taste. 
Every monkish malady, every unhealthy nightmare of niins, is looked 
upon as a case of veridic apparitiom The result is repellent phanta$uiagoria, 
stupid allociitiQiig, impossible transfigiira-tions, to which the artistio spirit 
of Cyrano de Bergerac is the one thing wanting to render them entertaming 
creations. From the reign of Robert to that ol St. Louis there is nothing, 
however, which seems to deserve recounting^ 

The famous Rnbbi Jcchkl, great Kabalist and truly remarkable 
physician, lived in the reign of St. Louis. All tliat is told of his lamp and 
magical nail goes to prove that he had discovered electricity, or was at 

^ Th^t this itat-dtiicnt £i jeutiied may be by a retrr^i^ to La Magie 
Ia S^jf£tikiru Franny, by T. D« Camoiu, a work of cousidcirable reseaicli pub- 
Li&ttcd withia Ihc laat firw years in 4 vets. Tbe seetiaii EmtitEcd La ^fAgi^ kus Us 
prfjtfi^s Cap^mi roconj of trivialities coaccreing diabolical lOanUcslatioiu and 

can have been iocluded only for ibe sake of cbmoological complctcntss. 
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least acquainted with its most important cses,^ Andcnt as tliat of Magic, 
the knowledge of this force was transmitted as one of the keys of the 
greater initiation, Wlien the night came a radiant star appeared in the 
lodging of Jcchid, the Light being so brilliant that no eye could gaze 
thereon withont being daztled, while the beaio that it darted was tinted 
with rainbow colours. It was never known to fail and it was never re¬ 
plenished with oil or other combustible substance eastant at that time^ 
When importunity or iU-intcntioned ctiriosily sought to intnide on J^bid 
by knocking persistently at his door, the Rabbi struck a nail fixed in bis 
cabinet k producing slm^taneously a blue spark on the bead of the nail 
and the door-knocker. The ill-advised person w-as shaken in such a majanar 
that he cried for mercy, believing that the earth was opening under bis 
feet. One day a hostile mob swarmed about the entrance, uttering root- 
muni and menaces, w'hile they stood with interlaced arms to resist the 
commotion and supposed quaking of the ground. The boldest among them 
plied furiously at the knocker, but Jechiel pressed bds nail ; in a rnoment 
the assailants were tumbled one over another and fled crying out like 
people who have been burnt. They were quite sure that the earth bad 
opened and swallowed them as far as the knees; they knew not how they 
got out: but nothing would persuade them to return and renew the 
attack. The sorcerer thus earned quietude by the terror which be diffused. 

St* Louis, great Catholic as he was, was also a great king, and wishing 
to know Jecbiel, he summoned him to his eonrt,® had several conversations 
with him, was satisfied fully by his explanatioDs, protected hun from his 
enemies, and during the rest of his life ever failed to testify esteem for 
him and to act benevolently towards him* 

Aiberlus Magnus lived at the same period, and he still passes among 
the people as grand master of all magicians,^ Historians of the time affirm 
tliat he possessed the FhOosophic Stone,* and that after studying for thirty 
years he had succeeded in solving the problem of the android—in other 
words, that he had fabricated an artifici^ man w*ho was endowed with life 
and speech, who could, in fact, answ^er questions with such precision and 
subtlety tliat St. Thomas Aqumaa, mfurlated at being unable to silence 
the image* broke it with a blow of his stick. Such is the popular fable; 
let us now see what it signifies. 

The mj^tery of the formation of man and of his primitive appearance 
on earth have coutinually absorbed seekers after the problems of Nature. 
Man, as a fact, appears last in the world of fossils, and the Mosaic daj-s 

^ The story of Rabbi Jedud'i ilcvicta of seU^protection ts told by BartolKCf, 
s.v, R. Jcchiel do Parisio, in the ^fagna Bihlioih^a vot iiij pp- ^ 35 - 

It b 0D the aulhoriiy of R. Gbtdalta ben But aJiliougli Jechiel is- 

supposed to hav« been a there nrithcr Hoctricity nor nuisic in to 

process, onJy ^ kiad of trap at to own doQr step or threshold. 

■ It so happens that hi went to see him and fell into tha tra^ ol the jew. 
is the authority for the ima^lnaiy vlait to the court oi St. Loais^ He fo^ tows Sauval , 

* Tto pamgfuph is adapted from Garinet, Hif#. de fa p. 76. 

* M^y treatisca on aloDcmy hav'e been lathered on Alberto Blagnos, Including 
LibiUut tU d If AyfREiS and CcnccrdaHSia PMiose^hd^m- 
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of creation have deposited their successive remains, bearing witness that 
those dd.ys were in reahty long periods of tune. How then was humanity 
formed? Genesis testifies that God made Adam from the slime of the 
earth and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life—^ statement the 
trutli of which we do not question for a moment; biit we repudiate not¬ 
withstanding the heretical and aJithnopomorphic idea of a Deity moulding 
day with His fingers. God, bebg a pure spirit, has no hands, and He 
causes His creatures to develop one from another by the power which He 
has imparted to Katune. If, therefore, the Lord made Adam from the dust 
of the earth, we must understami that man came out of that earth under 
the Di^'iiie Influence and ye;i after a natural manner. The name Adam in 
Hebrew signifies red earth hut what Is this earth ajctuaUy? It is that 
which the dehemists sought, and it follows that the Great Work was not 
the secret of metallic transmutation^—a trivial and aocesscuy result—'but the 
universal secret of life.^ It was the quest for the middle point of trans- 
formation, at which hght becomes matter and condenses into an earth 
containing within itself the principle of motion and of life. It was the 
generalisation of the phenomenon w^hich tinges the blood red by the 
creation of those innumerable corpuscles which are magnetic even as the 
w'orlds and arc alive like animals. For disciples of Hennes the metals 
were the coagulated blood of earth, passing, like that of man, from white 
to black and from black to crimson, following the work of the light." To set 
this fluid in motion by means of heat and impart thereto the tingeing 
fructification of light by the aid of electricity—such was the first part of 
the work of wisdom. Ihe end was more arduous and stiblinie; it was a 
question of recovering the adamic earth, which is the coagulated blood of 
the vital earth; and the supreine dream of philosophers was to accomplish 
the work of Prometheus by imitating the work of Gcd—that istosay, by pro¬ 
ducing a man who should be the child of science, as Adam was child of divine 
omnipotence. The dream was insensate perhaps, and yet it was ^blime. 

Black aiagiCp which ever apes the I^lagic of Light, but takes it, as it 
were, backwards, was also concerned with the android, that it might be 
used an instniment of passion and an oracle of hell. For this object it 
was requisite to outrage Nature and obtain a species of venomous fungus, 
full of concentrated human malice—the hving realisation of all crime. 
For this reason magicians sought the mandragore beneath a gibbet from 
which some corpse was suspended; they caused it to be tom up by a dog 
tied to the plant, a mortal blow being inflicted on the animal. The cra- 
dication wa 5 effected by the convulsions of the agonised beast; the dog's 

* Acc^rdici; td the ZeJtdr, Adam was forened of t>raiight from faar 

quarters, and tliiA is reaJLy im alltision to tliE^ cornespoadsioe bctwMi the 

pEUtJ of liu personality and the tour cEemEnta of anclEnt pliyncAr 

* The univeri^^ai accnrt ^rhich was aougkt by my^Uo AidLemy vms more truly that 

oF thelUe ef life; it the quest of tnnsmntHtiQD in God- 

^ The th r*t4 of physical AJchemy was that Katare always intended to produce 
f^old but waa thwarted by the imparity uf the midm amidst Trllicll she worked ttuder 
thfl The Inferior motais resuLl^. The end oi HermeUc art was tg complete 

tbe of Natotc and raise what is base perfectlaa. 
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sou] passed into the plant and aUo at toctexi tbereto tliat of tlie hanged man. 
Enough of these horrors and absurdities; those who are curious in such 
knowledge may consult the common Grimoirc known along the country¬ 
side under the name of LiUk Al^L They wiU find further the method of 
making a mandiagore in the form of a co^ with a human face. Stupidity 
and impiety vie one with another in ah such processes^ for Nature cannot 
be outraged wiLfuUy without at the same time rtveraing the laws of reason. 

Alhertus Magnus u-as neither miantidde nor deicide; he was neither 
guilty of the crime of Tantalus nor that of Prometheus; but he had 
succeed in creating and arming at ah points that purely scholastic 
theology, outcome of the categories of Aristode and the sentences of Peter 
Lomhard. that logic of syllogism cousistiug of argumentation in place of 
reasoning and of finding an answer for everything by subtleties cduceming 
the terniSr It waslessa philosophy than a philosophical automaton ^ replying 
in an arbitrary manner and unrolling its the&es like the revolution of 
machinery, ft was in no sense the human hg<fs, but the unvaried cry of a 
mechanism, the iDanmiate speech of an android. It was the fatal precision 
of macMnery, in place of the free application of rational necessities. St. 
Thomas Aquinas/ with one blow, shattered this scaffolding of words when 
he proclaimed the eternal empke of reason in that magnificent sentence 
which ha g been cited already so often: thing is not just because God 

wills it, but God wills it because it is just." The approximate consequence 
of this proposition, in arguing from the greater to the lesser, was; A 
thing is not true because Aristotle has said it, but Aristotle could not say 
it reasonably unlp^^^ it were true. Seek first iherelore truth and justice, 
and the science of Aristotle shall be added unto you. Aristotle^ gah^ised 
by scholasticismr was the veritable android of Alberms Magnus, wdule the 
master^s wand of St» Thomas Aquinas was the doctrine ol the 

Thcaiogiw^ a masterpiece of power and reason which will again be 
studied in our theological schools when it is proposed to return seriously 
to sane and healthy subjects.* 

As for the Philosophical Stone bequeathed by St. EHominic* to Albert 
and by the latter to St. Thomas Aquinas, we must understand it as the 
philosophical and religious basis of ideas prevalent at the period. Had 
St. Dominic been able to accomplish the Great Work he would have 
secured for Rome that empire of the world about which he was so jealous 
for the Church, and would have diverted tlie fire which consumed so many 
heretics to the heating of his own crucibles. St. Thomas changed all that 
he touched into gold, but this is a figure of speech only, gold bemg in this 
case an emblem of truth, 

*■ St. ThomoA Aquinas wret? treatises oo alchetdv, if the Mcnptipns the 
litxT^tTirc couiii be trusted. They are of the same authenticity tbov oi Atbertus 

^ The study In quesUoD was enjoined in a particular piaiiner by Leo XUI. 

• I do nflt know or have forg&tteo how this legend oO^nated. but m any case no 
works on traiisiiiuiatjOTi have b«n Imputed to St, Dominic, whicb ieids me to think 
that the story oE his adeptship did DCat ntuia any coDoiderable cnxrency. 
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It is oppcrtune at tliis point ta say a few further words conceming that 
Hermetic science cultivated from the fust Christian centuries by Ostanes, 
Romarius, ^een Qeopatra, the Arabian Geber, Al f arabius and Sal- 
manaBj by Morien, Artephius and AristeusA Understand in an absolute 
mannerj "this sdcnce may be called the Kabalah in r ealisa tion, or the 
Magic of Works. It has therefore three analogous degrees—rdigious 
realisation, philosophical realisation and physical realisation. The 
is the solid basis ol empire and priesthood^ the second is the establishment 
of an absolute doctrine and an hierarchic mstrucUon; the last is the dis¬ 
covery and application, within the measures of the Microcf^n or lesser 
world, of that creative law which peoples incessantly the greater universe. 
The law in question is one of moveinent combined with substance, of the 
fixed with the volatile, humid with solid. Its principle is divine impnlsion, 
its instrument the universal light—ethereal in the infinite^ astral in stars 
and planets, metaHtc* specific or mercurial in metalSj vegetable in plants^ 
vital in anLrnals> magnetic or personal in men^ 

This light b the quintessence ol Paracelsus and b either latent or 
active in all created substances. Such quintessence is the true eUxlr of life, 
and It is extracted from earth by ctdtivatiojij from metab by tocorpora- 
tion, rectification, exaltation and synthesis; from plants by dbtdlatioii and 
ooction; from animals by absorptioti; from men by generation; from the 
air by respiration^ In this sense we are told by Ansteus that air must be 
derived from air; by Khunrath that lifting merciiry must be obtained from 
the perfect man fanned by the androgyne; by practiohy all the sages, 
that the medicine of metab must be derived from metals and that thb 
medicine — though fundamentally one iu all kingdoms—is graduated and 
specified according to forms and species. Its use b threefold — by sympathy, 
Tepubion or eqtiilibriiim. The graduated quintessence was only the auxiliary 
of forces; the medicine of each kingdom must be derived from the king* 
dom Itself, with the addition of basic mercury — ^t cries trial or mineral—and 
of synthetic living mercuiy> or human magnetism. 

Such is the rapid and summary sketch of this science, which b vast 
and profound as the Kabalah, mysterious as Aiagic, xeal as the e:Xact 
sdonces^ but too long and too often dbmedited by the frustrated greed of 
false adepts and by the obscurities with which true sages have sur¬ 
rounded their theories and their processes. 


A oi Ostans is lachided Id the ByiaotiiK of Hucient 

aJehemifits, Romanui ihauSd read Comanui, wliase tract in the same qollecticD ia 
Bupposed id be adUrcsed to Cleopatra. SaJ manat wrote an the fabticatio&of ar tifi d al 
pwls and waa auppcficd to be an Arab. A treatise an wdghts and oieasurca ii attrib¬ 
uted to deepatm, and there are also some Taiiii rcd^isfiBa. The other namea are well 
kDown in the LLteratunft ut Alchemy. 
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SOKE famous PEOSECUTIONS 

The societies of tlie elder world perished tlirough the tn^lcrialisUc egoism 
of casteSp becomrdg petrihed OQ their own part^ isolating the commoD 
people id a hopeless reprobation and reserving the reins of power to a sinalJ 
number of the elect, so that it was deprived of that circulation which is the 
principle ol progress, motion and life. Power without antagonism, without 
competition and hence without control, proved falaJ to the sacerdotal 
royalties. The republics, on the other hand, perished by the conflict of 
liberties which, in the absence of all duty, hierardi^y and highly sanc¬ 
tioned, are speedily converted into so many tyrannies in rivalry with one 
another. To find a stable point between these two abysses, the idea of 
Christian hierophants was to create a society pledged to sdf^crifice by 
solemn vows, protected by severe rules, recruited by initiation, and, as 
sole depositary of the great religious and social secrets, making kings^and 
pontiffs without being itself exposed to the corruptions of empire. Such 
was the secret of that kingdom ol Christ Jesus which, without being of this 
world, ruled over all its grandeurs. The same idea presided over the cstab- 
lislimeuts of the great religious orders which were so often at war with 
secular authorities, whether ecclesiastical or civil. A sifniiar realisation 
Was also dreamed by dissident sects ol; Gnostics and Ultiminati, which 
claimed to pin their faith on the primitive Christian traditioti of St, John. 
A time came when this dream was an actual menace for the Church and the 
State, when a rich and dissolute Order, initiated into tlie mysterious 
doctrines of the Kabalah/ seemed ready to turn on legitimate authority, 
on the conservative principles of the hierarchy , menacing the entire world 
with a gigantic revolution. The Templars, whose history' is understood so 
little. Were the terrible conspirators in questiou, and it is time at length 
to reveal tiie secret of their fall, so absoUiug the memory of Clement V and 
Philip the Fair- 

In rii8 nine crusading knights, then in the East—aiuong whom was 
Geoffrey de Saint^Omer and Hugh de Payetts—dedicated themselves to 
religion, pkding their vow^ in the bands of the patriardi of Constanti¬ 
nople, which seat had always been hostile, secretly or openly, to that of 
Rome since the days of Fhetius, The avowed object of the Templars was 
to protect Christiaiis on pilgrimage to the holy places; tlicir concealed end 
was to rebuild the Temple of Solomon on the model foreshevm by EifiekieL 
Such a restoration, predicted formally by Judaising mystics of the first 
Christian centuries, had become the secret dream of the Eastern patriaichs. 

* T?«s miut b« uDUer^toDd ui tiifr ^neml 5«is? of tho Secret Tnjiitleia perTwtuatHa 
La vaiicuts (omu thioagh Christiflii times. TIm Temp^ais had po cobcem in thG secret 
flchoob 0^ JeKTy, On the basia df the oihcinJ prsjccHi iwbich resulted in their con- 
demaatiap. they have been accused ol Black Maj^, Sorcery anU ol entericg uito a 
league with the Order of 
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So rebm!t and oonsetrated to the Catholic worship, the Temple of Solomon 
wotildha’tis been in efiect the metmpoUs of the universe. East would prevail 
over West and tbe patriarchs of Coiistantinople would sebe the papacy,* 

To explain the name of Templars adopted by this mlEitary Order, 
historians assume that Baldwin ll. King of Jerusalem, gave them a houjse 
in the vicinity of the Temple of SoLomon, But they are guilty of a serious 
anachronbiD, since at that period the edihoe m question bad not only 
ceased to e?dsi, and not only was there no stone of Zerubbabef's Second 
Temple left upon another, but it would have been dilhcult to indicate the 
site on which they stoocL It b to be concluded that the House allotted to 
the Templars by Baldwin was not situated in the vicinity of Solomon's 
Temple but of that place on which these secret and aimed missionaries of 
the Eastern patriarch designed to rebuilt it. 

The Templars took for their scriptural models the military Masons of 
Zerubbabdp who worked with sword in one hand and trow'eJ in the other** 
Hence sword and trowel became their insignia when at a later peiiodp as 
we shall see, they concealed themselves under the name of Masonic 
Brothers* The trowel of the Templars is fourfold; the triangular blades are 
disposed in the form of a isnss, coustituting a Kabahstic pantade known 
as the Cross of the East*^ 

The inmost thought of Hugh de Payens, in establishing his Order, was 
not precisely to serve the ambition of the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
At that period there was a sect of Christian Jobannites in the East who 
claimed to be alone initiated into the inner mysteries of the Saviour^s 
religion; they claimed also to know the true history of Jesus Christ. 
Adoptirig some part of the Jewish traditions and Talmudic accounts, they 
regarded the facts in the G^pels as allegories, of which St. John bad the 
key. The proof was his saying that if all thiDgs done by Jesus were re¬ 
corded, "I suppese that even the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be writteiL'" They held that such a statement would be 
ridiculous exaggeration iml^ it referred to allegory and legend, which 
can be varied and prolonged to infinity. As to the actual historic^ facts, 
the Johanuites recounted what follows, 

A ynting girl of Nazareth, named Miriam, betrothed to a young man of 
her own tribe, named Jochanan, was surprised by a certatL Pandira, or 
Panther, who entered her chamber in the garb and under die name of her 
lover and by force fnifiUed his desires* Jochanan^ becoming acquainted 

^ i h^vc -with the clainu of thii EpeizDi&tioii in my Si£rai in 

Vtli. I, pp. |O0 rf 

* Tlw nsIrartTHze is i^ly to the Icmrth ehapten: ot the apocryphal itj Nthcmiak 

which is tJie Second Book oj Esdrw, and to the Bissons of Nchemiah* not oi ZEmb- 
babel The Latter waa rnncefiiEd with thE building oJ the Secoud Temple and the 
lonner witb that of the walls aboiat Jcniaalem hJi of the yquo^ men did the worlt 
ol restoring the lortLecatiQna and half stood in readmes^ to fight The bmldsa abo 

^trdod with a sword about the retm. Hxe tword m one hand aiul trowel in the 
otha ta a eymbolicaJ expression 

* It ij obviotu that the arran^em^t ol lodr cmmgiLlar bl&dcEi m a i:rucdlomL 
pattern tmuld comtittite in oednuiry Ualtoe cro» or emo oi tha KrJghti of SL 
jobn Thin waf an Asayrtan emblem 'm pre-Christian tinae^ 
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with her miafortiuiep left her mdiout comprpmismg her because as a fact 
she was mnocent: and the girl delivered of a son^ who received the 
name of Joshua or Je^. The infant was adopted hy a Rabbi named 
Joseph, who carried hkn into Egypt, where he was initiated into the secret 
sdenoeSp ami the priests of Osiris, recognising that lie was the true hi- 
carnation of Honis so long promised to the adept$x consecrated him 
sovereign pontiS of the universal religion. Joshua and Joseph reltimcd to 
Judea, where the knowledge and virtue of the young man excited very 
soon the envy and hatred of the prints, who- one day repmached him 
publidy with "the dkgitiinacy of his birth. Joshua, who loved and \Tmerated 
his mother, questioned bis master and learned the whole histoiy^ respect¬ 
ing the Clime of Paudira and the misfortunes of MLnaiii. His first impulse 
was to deny her in public when he said in the middle of a marriage- 
fea^t: "Woman, what is there in commoa between you and me?" But 
afterwards, rtalising that an unfortunate woman must not be punished 
for having sufieied what she could not he cried: "iNfy mother 

has in no wise sinned, nor has she lost her innocence; she is virgin and yet 
is mother: let the twofold honour be paid to her. As for me, I ha’tis no 
father on earth ; I am the son of God and bmnauity," 

Wc will not proceed further with a hetion so distressing to the hearts 
of Christians: let it stdfice to say that the J obaniiites went so far as to 
make St, John the Evangelist responsible for this spurious tradition and 
that they attributed to the apostle in question the foundation of their 
secret church. The grand pontiffs of this sect assumed the title of Christ 
and claimed an uninterrupted transmission of powers from the days of 
St. John. The person who boasted these imaginary privileges at the epoch 
of the foundation of the Temple was named Thcockt* He was acquainted 
with Hugh de Payens* whom he initiated into the iHA’^teries and the hopes 
of his suppodtitious church:^ be seduced him by ideas of sovereign priest¬ 
hood and supieme royalty: in fine^ he designated him his successor. Thus 
was the order of Knights of the Temple tainted from the beginning with 
schism and conspiracy against kings. These tendencies were wrapped in 
profound mystexyp for the Order made profession externally of the utter¬ 
most orthodoxy. The chielb atone knew whither it was tending, the rest 
following id good faith. 

To acquire wealth and infiueiicej to intrigue on the basis of these and 
at need fight for the establishmeut of Johaimite dogma—such were the 
means and end proposed by the initiated brethren. "Ohserx'e," they 
argued to themselves, "the papacy and ri^'al monarchies engaged in the 
work of haggling, selliitg one another, falling into corruption and to¬ 
morrow perhaps destro>'ing one another. All this LndJeates heritagE for the 
Temple; a little while, and the nations will demand sovereigns and 

^ The bli^heinone ficUno is veil known sud Its root ii ui the Sepk*f Tcid^ 

{ «^u; it is Lasccnmtp to call it n tradition; more properlj^ it u ^ lying iaveotioii. 

have tailed to liwcover a sotiM tor the Thecdet story, but it is bajuly posibk that 
it inay have ilseii ap within the circle of Fabri i^prat's OrdfM dv Tempk. 
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pontifb from among us: ^ equiUbrium the universe, 

arbiters and masters of the world." 

The Templars had two doctrines; one w^as concealed and msorved to 
the leaders, teing that of JohannUm;^ the other was public, beiug Roman 
Catholk doctrine. They deceived m this manner die enemies that they 
hoped to supplant. The Johaunism of the adepts was the Kabolah of the 
Gnostics, blit it degenerated speedily into a mystic pantheism carried 
even to idolatry of Nature and hatred of aU revealed dogma. For their 
better success^ and in order to secure partisanSp they fostered the regrets 
of every fallen worship and the hopes of every new cultus, promising 
to all liberty of conscience and a new orthodoxy which should be the 
sjTithesis of all persecuted beliefs. They went even so far as to recognise 
the pantheistic symbolism of the grand masters of BLick Sfagte* and 
the better to isolate them^ves from obedience to a religion by which 
they were condemned be forehand ^ they rendered di™e honours to the 
monstrous idol Baphomet,* even as of old the dissenting tribes had 
adored the Golden Calf of Dan and Bethel- Certain monuments of recent 
discovery and certain precious documents belonging to the thirteenth 
century offer abundant proof of all tliat is advanced here. Other evidences 
arc concealed in the annals and beneath the symbols of Occult Masonry. 

With the seeds of death sown in its very prindplcp and anarchic bccausa 
it was honeticalp the Order of Knights of tlie Temple had conceived a ^at 
work which it was incapable of executing, because it understood neither 
humility nor personal abnegation. For the rest, the Templars, being in 
most casffi without education and capable only of wielding the word 
successfully, possessed no qualification for overruling or for binding at 
need that queen of the world called public opinion. Hugh de Pa^yns did 
not possess the depth of view w'hich distingui^ihed at a later period the 
military founder of a militia not less formidable to kings. The Templars 
w'cre Jesuits who failed- Their principle was lo become rich in order 
to purchase the world, and, as a fact, they so became, for in 131^ they 
possessed in Europe alone more than 9000 manois- Wealth Tvas aUo 
the rock on which they broke; they became insolent and permitted their 
dMnin for the reUgions and social institutions which they hoped to 
upset to appear m public- Et^ryone knows the answer of Ridiard Coeur 
de Lion to the confidential priest who had said to him: "Sire, ym have 
three daughters who cost you dearly and of whom it vrould be to your 

■ In the year 1^44 JftcquSi Matter nxvle a Epecial 4 tady of thfr uxuutEOCU against 
Knights Xc^EnplBT in hii Criiique du Gitosii£iim§f voL ili„ pp • 3 X 5 Hir EUttca 

tbat the alleged pre/ereoce ol the XempliLni lor SL JoIiii'k Goe|>eJ is novdiHe a^ttested 
by the hlstary oi the Order- Xhey were Dot thcfdfcm] tiactared by rca sHnrn ta of 
PauLiefp 111 CiifaticiuiB, u it ta lurt likely thjit tiun' vioold be. 

* Elsewhere £tip]ias Lovi saj's: [a) That the hypoLhetical idol Bk&phonaci A 
AymbollC&l ftp resell tihg the First Matter of the which is the 

AstraJ Lighti (ft) That it sisnlird further the gCid Fan, wlucb mhy be idmti&ed with 
•"the Christ of dissident aacerdotaJlsin": (c) That tho Baphopietic head bc^Dtifal 

aJkeory which attributes to thought atfluc the first and cieativo cause'': and finally^ 
(dj That it ia "oothinj^ more than an nanocent and even a pious tiicrogly|iti''. 
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great advantage if ycni were set free^ they am ambition, avarice and 
bixuiy." .. . ^"niat b true/' said the king. "Well, well, let us ttiarry theaL 
I give ambition to the TempLarn, avarice to the monks and luxury to 
the bishops. I am certain in advance of the consent of all the parties/* 

The ambition of the Templars proved fatal to themselves: their 
projects were divined and anticipated. Pope Clemeni V and King Philip 
the Fair gave the signal to Europe^ and the Templars, caught , so to speaks 
in a net^ were anested> disarmed and cast into prison. Never was a 
d'iial accomplished with such appalling unlfomuty^ The entire 
world was dumbfounded and awaited the strange revelations of a prose¬ 
cution which was to echo down through the ages. But it was impossible 
to unveil before the people the plan of the Templar conspbnacy: to do so 
would have Initiated the multitude into secrets reserved for masters. 
Recourse was had thcnclore to the diarge of Magic, for which accusers and 
witnesses were both forthcoming. Tl^ Templars, In the ceremony of their 
reception, spat upon the intage of Christ, denied God, gave obscene 
kisses to the Grand Master, adored a braj^ head with carbiincks for 
eyes, held commune with a great black cat and had intercouse with 
female demons. Such are the items put forward seriously in the act of 
mdictment. The end of this dtama is familiar; Jacques de Molay and 
his companions perished in the flames, but before dying the grand 
master of the Temple organised and instituted Occult Masonry. Within 
the walls of his prison he founded four Metropolitan Lodg]e3--^l Naples 
for the East, Edbiburgh for the West, Stockholm for the North and Paris 
lor the South, lire Pope and King perished speedily in a strange and 
sudden manner/ Squin de Florian^ the accuser-in-cbief of the Order, 
was assassinated. In breaking the sword of the Templars it was converted 
into a dagger and their proscribed trowels henceforth were utilised only 
in the erection of tombs. Let them pass at thb point into darkness, wherein 
they took refuge while maturing their vengeance, ^^'e shall see them reap¬ 
pear at the great epoch of the Revolution and we shall recognise them by 
their signs and by their works. 

llie greatest magical prosecution to be found in history, after that 
oi the Temple, was the trial of a maid who was, moreover, almost a saint. 
The Church, in fhk case, has been accused of subservience to tbe base 
resentment of a vanquished party^ and it has been asked earnestly what 
anathemas of the Chair of St. Peter fell upon the assassins of Joan of Arc.* 

' Xlic sHggeatLofl la that thty were BummeraDd by Jacquea de MoJay to appear 
betore the Di^^oe Tribunal wittuTi a and a day, tfaerc to amn-cr fdr thtir injustice^ 

and that they dita withia the time inentioDed. which doca not Imppen to bo Irut 

* Ttie revision of the prodesB whkh condemned the Maid of Orl^Jana was begun by 
Charles VlJ hliDself io 144^. la 1551 twelve ijrtictijs were dra^Ta up, dE:;^|^ed to ex¬ 
hibit ita iKegality and injustice, For politkaJ reasaos, meaning the relaticitis betw^jn 
France and England, the motber and brother oi Joan were ^laiTitifls at Rome, 
and Pope Calixta^ V appointed a comiFiiiSkm. In 1456 the commi^sbcL prouaunced its 
judgment^ reverung and aanuUing tbe brat process no tbe ground ol rcnj-uer^^, cal- 
Dinny, iniustice, Dontraj^ctioii^ and maailciA error lo Jaot and law-—£a !a 

SotaitfHff m vol- ii, pp. 514-^1^. 
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To those who really unacquainted, it may be said at once that Piene 
Cauchon. the unworthy Bishop o1 Beauvais* struck suddenly with death 
by the hand ol God, was excommunicated after death by Callixtus IV. 
his remains bein^ taken from consecrated ground and east into the 
public sewers, U was not theretore the Church wkich judged and con¬ 
demned the Maid of Orleans, but a bad priest and an apostate, 

Charles \Ti^ who gave up this noble girl to her destroyers* feU after¬ 
wards into the hands of an avenging providence; he died ol sell-starvation, 
through dread of being poisoii^ by his om son. Fear is the torment of 
the base. The Edng in question gave up his hie to a courtesan, and for 
her he burdened with debt a kingdom which had been sa ved to biiu by a 
virgin. Courtesan and virgin have been celebrated by our national 
poets—Agnes Sore! by Banger and Joan ol Arc by Voltaire^ 

Joan perished in her iimocenoe, but the laws against Magic were 
vindicated soon after in the case of one who was chief among the guilty. 
The personage in question was one ol the most valiant captains under 
Charles VII, but the services which he rendered to the state could not 
counterbalance the extent and enormity of his crimes. All tales ol ogres 
and Croquemitaine were realised and surpai^d by the deeds of this 
fantastic scoundrel, whose history has remained in the memory of children 
under the name of Blue Beard. Gilles dc 1 -aval* Lord of Raiz. had indeed 
so bhick a beard that it seemed to be almost blue, as shouTi by his portrait 
in the Salle des Mar^haux. at the Museum of Versailljes. A Marshal of 
Brittany, he was brave because he w^as French; being rich, be was abo 
ostentatious; and he became a sorcerer because he was insane.^ 

The mental derangement of the Lord of Raiz was manifested in the 
first instance by sumptuous devorion and extravagant magnificence. 
When he went abroad he was preceded invaiiably by cross and banner; 
his chaplains were covered with gold and vested like prelates; he hud a 
college of little pages or choristers, who trere always richly clothed. But 
day by day one of these children was called before the marshal and was 
seen no more by hb comrades; a newcomer succeeded h im who disappeared, 
and the children were ster^y forbidden to ask what became of the 
missing ones or even refer to them among themselves. The children were 
obtained by the marshal trom poor parents, whom he dazzled by his 
promises^ and who were pledged to trouble no further coitcerniRg their 
offspring—these, according to his stories, being assured a brilliant future. 

The explanation is that, in his case^ seeming devotion was the mask 
and safeguard of inlamous practices. Ruined by Lmbectlc prodigality^ the 
marshal desired at any cost to create ^'ealth. Alcbemy had exhausted his 
last resources and loans on usurious terms were about to fail him; he 
determined therefore to attempl the last and most execrable experiments 
of Black MagiCi* in the hope of obtaining gold by the aid of hell. An 

^ It b«u BBggesmd that the charge of sorcery cdvctkI a politicaJ conspirttcy 
for bis destruction aiid wa* of the some vaioe as the charge in respect erf the 
Knights Temp^- 
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apostate priest of llie diocese of Saint-Maio, a Florentine named Pn^Jatip 
and SiUeJ who was the marshal's stcTATird, became his confidants and 
accomplices. He bad espoused a young woman of high binh* and kept her 
practically shut up in his castle at Machecoul, which had a tower with the 
entrance walled up^ A report was spread by the marshal that it was in 
a minons state and no one songht to penetrate therein^ This notwithstand* 
mgp .Madame de Raiz, who w^as fr^nently alone during the dark hours, 
saw red lights ino\dtig to and fro in this tower; hot she did not venture 
lo questjon her husband, whose bizairu and sombre character filled her 
with extreme terron 

On Easter Day in the year 1440* the marshal, having communicated 
in his chapeh bade fareweU to the lady of MachecouJj telling 
her that he was departing to the Holy Land; the poor creature was even 
then afraid to qoestion, so much did she tremble in his presence; she 
was also several months in her pregnancy^ The marshal permitted her 
sister to come on a visit as a companion during his absence. Madame de 
Rais; took ad^~antlLge of this indulgencei after which GiUes dc Laval 
mounted hts horse and departed. To her sister 5 Iadame do Rail commu¬ 
nicated her fears and an:Eletie&4 went on in the castle ? VMiy was 

her lord so gloomy? VMiat signified his repeated absences? What became 
of the childien who disappeared day by day? WTiat were those nocttEnial 
lights in the wahed-np tower? These and the other problems eKcited the 
curiosily of both women to the utmost degree/ UTiat, all the same, could 
be done? The marshal had forbidden them expressly even to approach 
the to’iver, and before ka^dug be had repeated this m]UTictiori. It must 
assuredly haw a secret entrance, for which Madame de Raiz and her 
sister Anne proceeded to search through the lower rooms of the castle, 
oomer by comer and stone after stone. At lastp in the cliapel> behind the 
altar, ihe^" came upon a copper button, hidden in a mass of scnlptunei 
It vi^ded under pressure; a stone slid back and the tw^o curiosity-seekers^ 
now all in a tremble, distinguished the lowermost steps of a staircase, 
which led them to the condemned tower. 

At the top of the first flight there was a kind of chapel, with a cross 
upside doum and black candles; on the altar stood a hideous figure, no 
doubt representing the demon. On the second floor they came upon fur¬ 
naces, retorts, alembics, charcoal—in a word, aD the apparatus of alchemy. 
The third fifght led to a dark chamberj where the heavy and fetid atrao- 
sphem compelled the young women to retreat. Madame de Raiz came into 
collision with a which feU over, and she was conscious that her robe 
and feet were soaked with some thick and unknown liquid. On returning to 

^ Fmoceseo Pi^ati to \um been a magictaa by profe^ion, aii 4 ^ 

Qillrs do it ia uid othBf^ iso that ho a pricat df Malo- 

* Tbid Catherine do ThmastnB^ and it wasi to her that the hulk of his fortonc 

1733 due. said to have heen ons of the richest tiobln in FiUtipe. 

* It wll be understood that whnt foilom is mmajitid naintive- GiIScm 

df /?oi 5 , dit Barbf Bkufj. by et ilaiddeL 

* Tho afcoiiUt at this point tho admixture of the Blue^Beard or folk 

dement and oiav be rtad in conjmtcttmi with Pcrranlt. 
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the light at the head of the stairs she found that she was bathed in 
blood 

Sister Anoe would ha^'e fled Irom the place, hut in Madame de Raia 
curiosity was even stronger than disgust or fear. She descended the 
stairs, took a lamp from the infernal chapd and returned to the third 
floor^ where a frightful spectacle aw'aitecl her. Copper vessels filled with 
blood were ranged the whole leogth of the waits, bearing labels with a 
date on eacbp and in the middle of the room there was a black marble 
tabic, on ivhich lay the body of a child murdered quite recently. It was 
one of thc?sc basins which had fallen, and black blood had spread far and 
wide over the grimy and worm-eaten wooclen floor. 

The two women were ngw half dead ’^vitli terror. Madame de Rahs. 
endea^xiured at all costs to efface the evidence of her indiscretion. She 
went in search of a sponge and w^atcTp to wash the boards p but she only 
extended the stain and that which at first seemed black became ail 
scarlet in hue. Suddenly a loud commotion echoed through the castle^ 
mixed with the cries of people calling to Madame dc Raiz. She distingutshed 
the awe-striking words. “Hem is Monseigueurcome bacSi.'' The t%vo women 
made for the staircase, but at the same moment they were aware of the 
tramphiig of steps and the sound of other voices in the devil's chapeJ. 
lister Anne lied upwards to the battlement of Uie tower; Madame de 
Raiz went down trembling and found herself face to face with her 
husband, in tiie act of ascending, accompanied by the apostate priest 
and Pf 4 lati^ 

Gilles de Laval seized his wife hy the arm and without speaking 
dragged her into the infernal chapcL It was then that Pr^lati^ obser\'cd 
to the marshal: “It is needs must^ as you see, and the viotim has come of 
her own accord,” , .. “Be it sOp” an^vered his master, “Begin the Black 
Mass/' H . The apostate priest went to the altar, while Gille$ de Laval 
opened a little cupboard fixed therein and drew out a large knife, after 
which he sat down dose to hb spouse, who was now alniost in a swoon 
and i^nog in a heap ou a bcndi against the walL The sacrilegious cere¬ 
monies begaru 

It must be explained that the marshalp so far bom taking the road 
to Jerusalem* had proceeded only to Xantes, where Tr^lati lived; he 
attacked this miserable wretch with the uttermost fury and threatened 
to slay him if he did not furnish the means of extracting from the devil 
that which he had been demanding for so long a time. With the object 
of obtaining delayp Prelati declared that terrible conditions were required 
by the infernal master, first among which would be the sacrifice of the 
maishai^s unborn child after tearing it forcibly from the mot her's womb. 
Gilles de Laval made no reply but returned at once to JfachcoouL the 
Florentine sorcerer and his accomplice the priest being in bis train. With 
the rest we are acquainted. 

+ It doe* not appear that Prmnw»o Preian and GikL«s de Sti]^ we« brought to 
Liocdunt MibsfequHitly. 
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Meanwhile, Sbter Anne, left to ber own devices on the roof of the tower 
and not daring to come down, had removed her veil* to make signals of 
distr^ at chance. They were answered by tw^o cavaliers accompanied 
by a posse ol aimed men, who were riding towards the castle: they proved 
to bo her two brothers^ who^ oo learning the spurious departiirc of the 
marshal for PaJefitbie, had come to visit and console Madame de Eak, 
Soon after thej-^ arrived with a clatter in the court Of the castk, whereupon 
GiUes de La'.'al suspended the hideous ceremony and said to his wife: 
^'Madame. I forgive yoa, and the matter i$ at an end between us if you do 
now as 1 tell you. Return to your apartment* change your garments and 
join me in the guest-room, whither I am going to receive your hrothei^ 
But if you say one word, or cause them the slightest suspicion* I will 
bring you hither oa their departure; we shah proceed with the Black 
Mass at the point where it is now broken oH, and at the consecration you 
will die, Mark where 1 place this knife," 

He rose up, led Ins wife to the door of her diamber and subswiuently 
received her relations and their suite, saying that his lady was preparing 
herself to come and salute her brothers. Madame de Ral2 appeared almost 
immediately, pale as a spectre. Gilles dc Laval never took eyes off her* 
seeking to control her by his glanc^^ When her brothers suggested that 
she was ilL she answered that it was the fatigue of pregnancy* but added 
in an undertone, "Save me: he seeks to kUl me." At the same nnonient 
Sister Anne rushed into the hah, crying: ^"Takc us awayi save us* my 
brothers: man is an assassin I"—and she pointed to GiUes de La\'al. 

WTiile the rEULTshal summoned his people, the escort of the two visitors 
surrounded the women imlh drawn swwds; and the marshars people 
disairncd instead of cil>e5ring him* Madame dc Raiz, with her sister and 
brothers, gained the drawbridge and left the castle. 

On the morrow, Duke John V invested Machecoul* and Gilley de Lavali 
who could count no longer oa his men-at-arms^ yielded without resis¬ 
tance.^ llie parliament of Brittany had decreed his arrest as a homicide, 
the ecclesiastical tribunal preparing in the first place to pronotioce 
judgment upon him as heretic, sodomite and sorcerer. Voices of parents* 
long silenced by terror, rose upon all sides* demanding their missing 
chUdren: there was universal dole and clamour throughout the province^ 
The castles of Madiecotil and Chanloc^ were mnsacked, resulting in the 
discovery of two hundred skeletons of children; the rest had been con¬ 
sumed by fire. 

Gilles de Laval appeared with supreme arrogance before hts judges.- 
To the customary question, "Ulio are you?" he answcredi "I am GUles 
de Laval, Marsh^ of Brittany* Lord of Rak, Macbecou], Chantoc^ and 
other fiefs* And who arc you that dare to quesrion me ?" He was answered* 

i He wpA really cit«d lo appeur l»efors J^aia 4 e ^MaJestroit, Bkhop of K'antes and 
CbjLncd.lar of Brittany. Hr obeyed tJiis awinmoiw. 

* The records say that lie was insolent at thfi begimiiiig but Mon changtd hia 
metboda^ and the cpnfE^juu wtucli he miule invdved two ol bia Bervants, named 
Henri and Poitoo- 
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are your judges, magistrates of the Ecclesiastical Court/^— 
you my judges! Go to. 1 know you well, my mastere. You are simoniacs 
and otecene fellows, who sell your God to punzhase the joys of the deviL 
Speak not therefore of judgirig me, for il 1 am guilty* it is yoUi who owed 
me good example, that are my instigators/'—"Cease your insults, and 
answer us."—"I would rather be hanged by the neck than reply to you* 

I am surprised that the president of Btiltany suffem your ac<juamtaiioe 
wath matters of this kind. You question that you may gain uifonnation 
and afterwards do worse than you have done.'' 

But this haughty insolence was demolished by the threat of torti^/ 
Before the Bishop of Saint-Brieuc and the President Pierre de rHdpital. 
Gilles de Laval made confession of bis mnrders and sacrileg?ES. He pre¬ 
tended that his motive m the massacre of childreu was an exec^bk delight 
which he sought during the agony of these poor little beings. The pi^ident 
found Lt diSicnlt to credit this statement and questioned him anew*. "Alas/' 
said the marshal abruptly, "you torment both yourself and me to no 
purpose."—"! do not torment you/' fcphed the president, "but I am 
astonished at your words and dissatisfied. WTiat 1 seek and must have 
is the pure truth," The marshal answered: "Verily there was no othercause 
Wat more would you have ? Surely I have admitted enough to condemn 
ten thousand men." 

That which Gilles de Laval shrank from confessing was that he sought 
the Philosophical Stone in the blood of murdered children, and that it was 
covetousness which drove him Co this monstrous debauchery'. On the faith 
of bis necromancers ho bcheved tliat the universal agent of life could be 
suddenly coagiilated by the combined action and reaction of outrage on 
Nature and murder. He collected afterwards the iridescent film which 
forms OdL blood as it turns cold he subjected it to various fermentations, 
digested tlie product in the philosopbic^ egg of the atbancr, combining it 
with salt^ sulphur and mercury. He had doubtless derived bis recipe from 
some of those old Hebrew GrimoLres which, had they been known at the 
period, would have been sufficient to call down on Jewry at large the 
execration of the whole earttL Persuaded, as they were, that the act of 
human impregnation attracts and coagulates the Astral Light in its 
reaction by sjTnpathv un things subjected to the magnetism of man, the 
Israelitish sorcerers had plunged into those enormities of which Philo 
accuses them, as quoted by tiie astrologer Gaffarel,=^ They caused trees to 

^ It waa theser^'ants ot GUIs de HaiE vho acctised bim uitUer 

* This ekplfmAtu>n iibsdluttly aupposititidrtti, thefts toeing no ciltle ol 
[Of the existence ol ffucto a prd}ce3S in the recoidsdt BE&ck Magic-It ia of course posdblfl 
tint some rcailcft may ascribe secret sources oJ iniDiroation to Etipluia L4vi. SjKakii^ 
gencnUlv, J^ack Magic and the synouymotts while variety were concerned HkM 
enffligh in alchemical proccsscsj good or Iwi Their amateura and adepts sonant 
ennchinent by the discovery ci buried treMurcs with the assistance of deinuiis; they 
sought also tadummunicatc with evil spirits who could bring gold and pr«ai>ii»st*n» 
bom the mines, or who could thomaolves accomplish tranamutatioiL 

■ It is just to say that Ca^arel wrote in defeioce of the Jews and to cle^ them ol 
many actusations bc*liies tlios* made by PhUo His thesis was that oiaDy thmga were 
falsely impost npqn them- 
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be grafted by women* who inserted the graft while a man perfonned on 
their persons those acts which are an outrage to Nature. Wherever Black 
Magic is concerned the saine honors recur* for the spirit of darkness is not 
one of invention. 

Gflles dfi Laval was burned alive in the prd fa Magd^t^m^ near 
Nantes; he obtained penmssion to go to eseention with all the pageantry 
that bad accompanied him during life, as if he wished to involve in the 
ignominy of his punishment the (Ktentation and cupidity by which be had 
been so utterly degraded and lost so fatally.^ 


* Hi9 fatQ WB5 *ihA.t w^ bj tbje airen^y monuDoad. who are said to 

becEi bi$ a/xompikxA. 
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SUPERSTITIONS RELATING TO THE Tk E V I L 

We have borne rntness to the sobriety of dedsions pmnounaid by the 
Church respecting the ^niiis of evil: she has recpnmictidcd her children 
nut to be in fear concerning him^ not to be prcoccupi^ about him and 
not even to pronounce his name. This not^vith&tanding, the propensity^ 
of diseased imaginations and weak minds towards the monstrous and the 
horribie lent^ during the evfl £Lxy$ of the middle ages, a formidable impor¬ 
tance and most portentous forms to tlic darksome being who deserves 
nothing but oblivion, because he has fejected truth and light for ever- 
This seeming realisation of the phantom expressing perversity was ah 
incarnation of human frenzy: the devil became the nightmare of cloisters, 
the himum mind fell a prey to its own fear and, though supposed to be 
reasonable, trembled at the chimeras which it had evoked. A black and 
deformed monster spread its bat-whngs betw'een heaven and earlh, to 
prevent youth and Hfe from Lmsting in the promises of the sun and the stiil 
peace of the stars. This harpy of superstition poisoned ail things with its 
breath, infected all by its contact. There was dread over eating and 
drinking lest the eggs of the reptiie should be swallowed; to look upon 
beauty was to court perhaps an illusion begotten of the monster; to bugh 
suggested the sneer of the eternal tormentor as a funereal echo; to weep 
pictured him insulting the moumer^s teois. Tlie devil seemed to keep God 
imprisoned in heaven wiule he imposed blaspbi'TTiy and despair upon men 
on earth. 

Superstitions lead quickly into absurdity and mental alienation: 
nothing is more deplorable and more irksome than the multitudinous 
accounts with which popular writers on the history of Magic have bur¬ 
dened their compilatiotis. Peter the Venerable beheld the devil leering in 
lavatories; another maker of chronicles recognised him under the form of 
a cat, which^ how^ever, resembled a dog and skipped like a monkey; a 
certain lord of Comsse was served by an imp named Qrtbon, which 
appeared as a sow, but exceedingly emaciated and indeed almost ficshless- 
The prior of St. Gennain des Pr&, named William Edeline, testifies that 
he saw him in the fonu of a sheep w-hichj as it seemed to him^ must be 
kissed below the tail^ as a mark of reverence and honour. 

Wretched old women confessed that be had been their lover; the 
marshal Triviilce died of terror^ while protecting himself by cut and thrust 
against the devils swarming in his room. Hundreds of wretched idiots 
and fools were burnt on admitting their former commerce with the 
malignant spirit; rumours of iftcriij and succubi vrere heard on ail sides; 
judges deliberated gravely on revelations which should have been referred 
to doctors; moreover^ they were actuated by the kiesisrible pressure of 
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public opinim, and indulgence to^vnrds sorcerers would have exposed 
magistrates thejnsclves to aJl the popuiar ^u^%^ The persecution of fools 
made folly contagious and the maniacs tore one Einothcr to pieces i people 
were beaten to death, burnt by slow hre, plunged into icy water in the 
hope of compelling them to brtak the spe^s which they had cast, while 
justice intervened only to complete on the stake what had begun in the 
blind rage of the multitude. 

In recounting the history^ of Gilles de Laval we ha^1e indicated suffi¬ 
ciently that Black Magic may be not only a real crime but the gravest of 
all offences; unfortunately the method of tlie tinies confused the diseased 
yviih malefactars and punished those who should have been cared for with 
patience and charitj', 

At what point does man's responsibility begin and at what point does 
it end? The problem is one which may svell disturb frequently tlic virtuous 
depositories of human justicen CaUguLa, son of Germanlcus, appeared to 
have inherited all the virtues of his father, but his reason was distracted 
by pobou and he befiune the terror of the world. Was he in reality gnilty, 
and ought not his drimes to be laid at the doors of those base Romans who 
obeyed instead of imprisotiing him ? 

Father Hilnrion Tksot, who has been mentioned previously, go^ fur¬ 
ther than ourselves and would include even voluntary crime in the 
categoiy' of madnessir but unfortunately he explains nmdness itself as 
obsession of the evil spirit- We might ask this good ecclesiastic wliat he 
would think of the father of a family wiio after shutting his door on a 
wastrel known to be capable of every' kind of e’til, should give him leave 
to frequent^ advise, abduct and ob^ss his own little chUdien? Let us 
therefore admit, so as to be truly Christian, that the devil, whomsoever 
he may he, obsesses only those who give themselves voluntarily to likn, 
and that such are responsible for everything which he may prompt them 
to do, even as a drunken man is held liable rightly for the disorders of which 
he may be guilt)' under the inJluence of drink. I}runkenne$s is a transient 
madness and madness is a permanent intoxication; both are caused by a 
phosphoric congestion of the cerebral nerv'cs^ which destroys our ethcric 
equilibrium and deprives the soul of its instrument of precision. The 
spiritual and persoEial soul then resernblea Ptoses bound and swaddleddn 
his cradle of rtish^^ and abandoned to the rocking of the Nik waters* It is 
carried away the fiuidic and material soul of the w^orld^ that m^'sterious 
water ovxr ^vhieh the ElohJin brooded when the Divine Word was for¬ 
mulated by the luminous sentence; "Let there be light." 

The soul of the world is a force which tends automatically to equili¬ 
brium; eltJier will must predominate over it or it conquers the will It is 
tormented by any Incomplete life, as if this were a monstrosity, and it 
strives therefore to absorb intellectual abortions. Hence rnaniacs and 
hahneinated people experience an irresistlhle j'eaming for destruction and 
death; annihilation seems tn them a blessing, and diey would not only 
attain death on their own part but would delight in witnessing that of 
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otb^. They realise that life is escaping them: conscionsness stings and 
goads theiti to despair: their very existence is a perception of death, and 
it is heD-torrrietii. One hears an unpenous voice commanding him to kill 
his son in the cradle. He struggles, be weeps, he flees^ but ends by taking 
a hatchet and skying the child. Another, and this terrible story is a thing 
of recent occurrence, is drives by voices crying for hearts; he beats Ms 
parents to death, opens their breasts^ tears out their hearts and begins to 
devcHir them* Whosoever of his tree will is guilty of an evU acUou offers 
by that fact an earnest to eternal destnicdon and cannot foresee whither 
this fatal bargain wiU lead him. 

Being is substance and life I life manifests by movement: movement b 
perpetuated by equilibrium; equilibriuni is therefore the Law of immor¬ 
tality. Conscience Ls the awareness of equilibrium, which is equity and 
justice. Ail excess, when it is not mortal, k corrected by ail opposite excess: 
it is the eternal law of reaction; but if excess subverts all equlLibrltim it is 
lost in the outer darkness and becomes eternal d^th. 

The soul of the earth crirries with It in the vertigo of astral movement 
all which offers no resistance in virtue of the equilibrated forces of reason. 
WTiercver an imperfect and ill-formed life manifests^ this soul directs its 
energies to destroy it, just as vitality pours in to heaJ wounds. Hence ibe 
atmospheric disorders which occur in the nieghbourhood of cenain diseased 
persons, hence fltiidtc commotions, the automatic movemeni of tables, 
levitations, stoiiE-throuTJigp and the visible and tangible projectioii of 
astral hands and feet by obsessed persons. It is Xature at work on a cancer 
which it is trying to extirpate, on a ’Wound which it seeks to close, or on 
scmie vampire whose death is desired, that it may revert to the common 
source of life. 

The spontaneous movement of inert objects can result only from the 
operation of forces which magnetise the earth; a spirit, or in other words 
a thought, can raise nothing in the absence of a lever. Were it othtjcwise^ 
iJje—so to speak —^ifthnite toil of Nature for the creation and perfecting of 
organs would be without an object. If the spirit freed from the senses 
could render matter obedient to its will, the illustrious dead would be the 
first to mnnifest in accordance with order and harmony, but in place of 
this ihene are only incoherent and feverish activities produced about 
diseased and capricious bcingSH These are irregular magnets Avhich derange 
the soul of the earth; but when the earth is in delirium through the erup¬ 
tion of such abortive beings, it is because it U passing tlimugh a crisis on 
its own part, and through one which will end in violent commotions. 

There is extraordinary puerility in some who pass for serious. There 
is^ for example, tljc Marquis de Mir\ ille/ who refers all inexplicable 
phenomena to the devil. But, my dear sir, if the devil could intervene in 

^ The lljirquis Jiedftj de MlrvOle WTOte Dti EsfirUs fi /ewn 

ta ScUnt* Mxfdern^, iS5fl, ajut otiicf large bewks, whicli wctc highly 
recommeiuled by cccScaiEisticflJ authurit^- of the day. He saw the mtervcntian ol 
Satanism ev^ywhere in paycMc and occult phenomena. Kcnwvo the pimaiialitv of 
SataQ and £:iipha9 t^vi cxactEy the same llUn^ 
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the order, would he not demolish everytMug? By the hypothesis 

conceniing his character, scruples could scarcely influence him. You will 
reply that God's power restiains* aud that it does or does not b obvious; 
but on tfic first supposiUou the devil is rendered impotent, while on the 
second It is he who is master. M. de Mkville might say further that God 
suffers him a hltle while* Does he mean just enough to deedve poor men, 
just enough to pu;u^!e their heads, 50 wooikn aheady—as b known ? In this 
alternative it is no longer the devil who is master; it is rather God Who is— 
hut no, one dares not coDlinue: to go further wouW be to blaspheme. 

We do not understEmd properly the harmonies of being, which follow 
an ordered sequence, as the illustriotis maniac Fourier well said* The spirit 
acts upon spirits by means of the Word; matter receives the unprints of 
spirit and communicates therewith by means of a perfect organism^ 
Harmony m forms is related to harmony in ideas, and the light is the 
common mediator. Light Ls spirit and life; it b the synthesis of colours, 
the accord of shadows, the harmony of forms; and its vibrations are living 
mathematics* But darkness audits phantastic Illusions, the pho^hore^ceru 
errors of slumber and words spoken in dclirium^^—all these create nothing, 
realise nothing and in a word do not exbt. Such things belong to the ltmbu> 
of liie^ are vapours of ast[^ intoxication and delusions of tired eyes. 
To follow these will o' the wbps is to walk iu a blind alley; to believe in 
thdr revelations is to worship death; such is Nature-s tKiimoiiy. 

Incoherence and abuse are the only messages of cable-turning; they are 
echoes of the low-life deeps of thought^ absurd and anarchic dreams, words 
which the scum of the people m^e use of to express defiance^ There is 
a book by Baron de Guldenstubb^,^ who pretends to conduct a corres- 
pondcDcc with the outer world. He has had answers, and such answers— 
obscene sketches, despairing hierogl>Tjhics and the foUoiving Greek signa¬ 
ture, TTt'fvfia ftiKiTor, which may be translated '^spirit of death". Susih is 
the last word of the phenomenal revelations according to American doc¬ 
trine; $udi is doctrine itself in separation from sacerdotal authority and in 
the attempt to establish it independently of hierarchic control The reality 
and importance of the phenomena, the good faith of those who believe 
them, are in no sense denied; but we must ivaro aU who are concerned 
against the dangers to ivhich they are habk if they do not prefer the spirit 
of wisdom, conununicated divinely and hierarchically to the Church, 
before all these disorderly and obscure messages, in which the fiuidJc soul 
of the earth reflects automatirally the mirage of inteUigenoe and the 
dreams of slumbering reason. 


^ Tlic to La RiaHfJ dss Espriis §t Pk 4 fu?mifu: Mervaillffitw dt kur 

Ejcritur^ 0irv£|d, It appeared in 1^57 and ii b vciy curiom cciil%tiau 
LongiiXter, or in tti* same pabUsh^d La .tfcvalf (/mhtrs^U, wiiicii scema 

t c tn a plE4 for ^dii^tkia.. 
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CHAPTER 1 

PRIESTS ASTI5 POPES ACCUSED OF UAGIC 

We have explained that uwin^ to the profimatlons ajid iinpieties of 
Gnostics the Church proscribed Magiic. The condemriLition of the Kxtigtits 
Templar completed the ruptuie,^ and f^m this time forward^ competed to 
seek conoealmeiit and plan revenge in the shadows^ Alagic ostracised the 
Church in turn. More prudent thiin those arch-here who opposed altar 
to altar in public day, and thu$ entailed dcnumebtion and the headanan's 
axe on themselves^ the adepts dissimulated their resentment as well aa 
their doctrines. They bound themselves together by dreadfLil oaths and, 
realising the importance of first securing a favourable view at the tribunal 
of public opinion^ they turned back on their accusers and judges the 
sinister rumours by wliich they were pursued themselves and denounced 
the priesthood to the people as a school of Black Magic. 

So long as his a>nvijctions and beliefs are not rooted in the iiremovabie 
foundations of r^son, man ardently and indifferently desires both truth 
and falsehood; on either $ide he hnds that there arc cruel reaction^. Who 
shall put an end to this warfare? Only the spirit of Him who has said! 
"Render not e%Tl for evil, but overcome evil by good/' 

The Catholic priesthood has been charged with the spirit of persecution^ 
though its mission is that of the good Samaiitim^ for which reason it super¬ 
seded the unpitying Levites, who continued their way withoat extending 
compassion to him who had fallen among thieves^ It is in the exercise of 
humanity that priests prove their Divine consecration. Hence it is a supreme 
injustice to cast upon sacerdotalism at large the crimes of certain men who 
are unfortunately sealed with the pne^hood. For a man, as such, it is 
alwa3is possible to be wicked; but a true priest on the contrary, alivays 
charitable. Now^ the false adept did not look at the question "from thk 
standpoint;' for them the Christa priesthood was made void and was 
hence an usurping power since the proscription of the Gnostics. Wh^t , said 
they, is a hierarchy whose degtses are no longer regulated by conscience ? 

^ * Tike rsAdtf' ^cHjKd nudentAad tliat L^vi fit ooiiy giving expusssicn to a 

point of view: it mast not Ije fuppMcd that there ^reru odept?^—either tnie or Maes— 
who satd crT thqdght the thin^ waiii aje here Kt down at the penod in question, or 
mdeetl at any otiief period. 

aas 



history of magic 

The same ignorance of the ilystcries and the same blind faith drive into 
the same fanaticism or the same hypocrisy the prime lo 

ministers of the sanctuary . The blind arc leaders of the blind, suprt- 
maev between equals is no longer anjdhing. but the result of intnguc _ 
SSe. The pSo» c<.n«cr»tt the ».c«d . 5r«s .cd 

disordered faith: they are jugglers in bread and ^ters of 
they are no longer thanmaturgisU, but sorcerers. Such was the sectari^ 
verdict. To support the calumny they invented fables affiirouig, f™ 
example, that the popes had been given over to the spirit of darkness cvct 
since the tenth century. The learned Gerbcrt. v^o was croivn^^ 
Sylvester Tl. made confessiion—as it is said—to this effect on l^death-b«^ 
Honorius 111 , being he who confirmed the Order of St. Dommic and 
preached the Crusades, was himself an abominable nccromMiM. author of 
a Grimotre which still bears his name and is reserved exd^iyely to 
Tlie same false adepts paraded and commented on this Gnmoire sceki g 
to su^manner to*^ turagainst the Holy Sec the most temble of ^ 
popular prejudices at that period—^thc mortal hatred of those wh , 
wrongly or rightly, passed publicly for sorccrere. _ 

Some malevolent or credulous historians have favoured these lying 
inventions. Thus Platina. a scandalous chronicler of the papacy repr^ 
duces from Martinus Polonius the calumnies agamst Sylvcst^ 11 . Accord¬ 
ing to this fable. Gerbert, who was proficient in mathcmalical saence and 
the Kabalah. performed an evocation of the devil and required his 
askance to attain the pontificate. The fulfitinent of bis ambition w-m not 
only promised by the demon but it was 

not iMc except at Jerusalem, to which place it will be nnderst^ ^^y 
that the magician determined inwardly that he would never go. He became 
pope as promised, but an a certain day, when he was saymg to m a 
church at Rome, he IcU seriously ill. and rememtenng sud^nly tli^ 
chapel wherein he w-as officiating was dedicate to the “f 

leru^m. he realised what had come to pass. He caused a to put 
qp in the chapel and. summoning his cardinals, confessed pubLdy that he 
had engaged in comnieroe with demons. He ordained farther that 
dead body diould be placed upon a chariot of green wood and I* 

drawn by two virgin horses, one black and the other white; ^t Aey 
should be started on their course but neither led nor dny^: and that Ins 
remains should be intened wherever a halt ivas made. The chanot pr^ 
deeded in this manner across Rome and stopped in front of the Lntc^^ 
Loud cries and groans were heard for a few moments, ^ter 
was silence and the burial took place. So ends a legend the proper place oi 

vibich is in the hawker's chap-books. 

Martians Polonus. on the faith of whom Platina repeats such revenea, 
had borrowed them on his O'svn part (d) trom a certain 
{6) from Gervaise, a maker of chronicles, whom Naudfi tenns the 
forger of fables and the most notorious liar that ever took pen m f^a , 
From sources of similar value the protestants have derived a scandalous 
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and obviously apocry^phaJ story jconoeniing a pretended Pope Joan, who 
was also a sorceress, as we have all heard: indeed she is one to whom books 
on Black Magic are still attribuied. We have glanced at a memoir of this 
female pope by a protestant histotian and Imve Eaken note of two very 
curiotis engravings contained therein. They are assumed to be portraits 
of the heroine bat are in reality ancient Tarots^ representing Isis crowned 
with a tiara+ It b well known that the hieroglyphic figure on the second 
Tarot card is still called the female pope, being a woman wearing a tiara 
on which are the points of the crescent moon^ or the horns of Isis, One 
example in the protestant hook is even more remarkable: the hair of the 
figure is long and scanty ; them is a solar cross on the breast: she is seated 
bet\\^en the two pillars of Hercules; and behind her fio^vs the ocean^ with 
lotus'fldwers bloouiing on the surface of the %^"afer. The second portrait 
represents the same di^anity, with attributes of the sovereign piiesthdod 
and holding her son Homs in her arms. As Kabalistic documents the two 
pictures are of singnlar value, but they are littJe to the purpose of those who 
are concerned with Pope Joan. 

To dispose of the accusation of sorcery in respect of Gerbcrt, supposing 
that It could be taken seriously, it would be enough to mention that he 
was the most learned man of bis century, and having been preceptor of two 
sovereigns he owed his election to the gratitude of one of his august 
pupils. He had exuuordinaiy proficiency in mathematics, and his know¬ 
ledge of physics may have exceeded that of his epQ^;—in a vrord, he was 
a mim of universal crudidon and great ability, as the letters which he left 
bear witness, though be was not a denouncer of kings Like the terrible 
HildebrantL He chose to instruct princes rather than excommunicate 
them, and enjoying the favour of two French kings and three emperorSp 
he had no needr as Naude has judiciously pointed out, to sell himself to the 
devil for the archbishoprics of Kheims and Hilvenna, or for the papacy in 
succession to these. It is tiue that he attained the successive positions, 
to some extent in spite of his merit; it was an age when able politicians 
were taken for possessed people and those who w^ere learned for enchanters. 
Gerbert was not only a great mathematician, as we have said, and a 
distinguished astronomer, but he eicelted also in mechanics, and— 
according to \S'illiam of Malmesbury—he erected at Rheims such wonder¬ 
ful hydraulic machines that the water itself executed symphonies and 
played most enchanting airs. Moreos'er, according to DUmare, he adonied 
the towm of Magdebourg with a clock which registered all the motions of 
heaven and the tjme$ when the stars rose and set* Finally, by the e^'idence 
of Naud^,^ whom we dte onoe again with pleasure, he made "'that test of 
brass which was devised so ingeniously that the before-n>cntinned VVilHam 
of Malmesbury was himself deceived thereby and referred it to ^lagic* 
Further, Onnphrius states that he saw in the Famese library a learned 
book on geometry composed by this same Gerbert; and for myself I 

^ See GdibriDd Na.u4^: Apthgir ju Graitdi Homtfus 4t In 
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estimate that, without adjudicating on the opinion expressed by Erior- 
diensis and some others, who regard him as the maker of timepieces and of 
arithmetic as these exist now among us^ all these evidences are saflidently 
valid to warrant the condtiston that those who had never heard of ctibe> 
paialldogram^ dodecahedron, almicantar, valsagontp almagrippa^ cathal- 
zem and other nam^> familiar enough in these days to such as understand 
mathematics, connived that they were those of the spirits invoked by 
Gerbert and that such a multitude of things so rare could not emanate 
from a single personality in the absence of extraordinary advantages, from 
the possession of which it followed therefore that he must have been a 
magician," 

To indicate the lengths of impertinence and bad faith reached by 
makers of chronicles^ it remains to say thai Platina^—that maliciously 
naive echo of ail Roman pasqumades—affirms that the tomb of Sylvester 
II itseU turned sorccreip weeping prophetically at the approaching 
downfall of each pope and that the neprotete bones of Gerbert shocik and 
rattled together w^hen one of them was about to die. An epitaph engraved 
on the tomb Lends colour to these wonders—so adds nnbiushingly the 
librarian of Sixtus IV. Such are the proofs which pass among historians as 
sufficient to certify the existence of a ennous historical document. Platlna 
was librarian of the Vatican; be wrote his history of the popes by order 
of Sixtus IV; he wrote also at Rome, where nothing could be easier than 
to verify the truth or falsehood of such an assertion. which, not withstanding 
the pretended epitaph, never existed outside the urmgination of the 
authors finm whom Pktina borrowed with incredible lack of caution*— 
a ctreumstanoe which moves justly the mdJgnalion of honest Naud^, 
whose further remarks shall follow^ "It is a pure imposture and tnauifest 
falsehood p both in respect of the experience—bemg the pretended prodigies 
at the tomb of Sylvester II—the same having never been witnessed by 
anyone—and of the alleged inscription on the tomb* that inscription—as it 
exists really—having been composed by Sergius IV and so far from support¬ 
ing the supposed magical fables^ is, on the contrary, one ol the most 
excellent testimonies that could be desired to the good life and integrity of 
Sylvester, It is truly a shameful thing that so many cathohes should be 
abettors of a slander concerning which Marianus Scotus* Glaber, Ditmare, 
Helgandus, Lambert and Herman Contract, who were his contemporaries, 
make no mention." 

Proceeding now to the Grimoire of Honorius, it is to the third bearer 
of that name^ or to one of the most zealous pontiffs of the X3th century^ 
that this impious book is attributed. Assuredly Honorius III was emin¬ 
ently Likely to be haled by sectarians and necromancer$, and well might 
they seek to dishodotir him by representiug him as their accomplice. 

^ BsarthfilenisiiA Ptatina EHirariait af thfs E^d his Mw in 

Viias SifFfJiiHvujdi PoHti/scUm appeajrcd At Veuiu tq I479 f two yrax? bqfor? his deatlL 

* "Let the popes B«r to St/' he reniiirka. a^oordlDg to a Note ol L^viJ il they 
who ATT cqmTi^rqeo in the qacstiOD-'' 
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Censing Savdli, crowned pope in 1216, confirmed tliat Order of Saint 
Dominic which proved so formidabEe 10 Albigensians and Vaudois—those 
children of Manichcans and sorcerer. He established also the Franciscans 
and CanneLites^ preached a cnisadCi governed the Church wisely and left 
many decretalSn To charge with Black Magic a pope so eminently catholic* 
is to cast similar sTispicion on the great religious orders which he instituted, 
and the devU thereby could scarcely fail to profit. 

Some old copies of the Grimoire of Honorius bear, however, the name 
of Honorius IT but it is impossible to make a sorcerer of that elegant 
Cardinal Lambert who, after his promotion to the sovereign pontificate, 
surrounded himself either with poets, to whom he gave bi^oprics for 
elegies—as in the case of Hildebert, Bishop of Mans—or with learned 
theologians, like Hugh de Saint-Victor, But it so happens that the name of 
Honorius II is for ns a ray of light pointing to the true author of the 
frightful Grimoire in question.* In 1061, when the empire began to take 
umbrage against the papacy and sought to usurp the sacerdotal influence 
by fomenting troubles and divisions in the sacred coUege, the bishops of 
i^mbardy, impelled by Gilbert of Parma, protested against the election 
of Ansolm, Bishop of Lucca, who had been raised to the papal chair as 
Alexander II. The Emperor Henry IV took the part of the dissentients 
and authorised them to elect another pope, promising to support them. 
They chose Cadulus, or Cadalus^ an intriguing Bishop of Panna, a man 
capable of all crimes and a public scandal in respect of rimony and con¬ 
cubinage. He assumed the name of Honorius II and marched at the head 
of an army against Rome. He was defeated and condemned by all the 
prelates of Germany and Italy, He turning to the charge, he gained 
possession of part of the Holy City and entered St. Peter's: be was 
expelled and took refuge in the Castle of St. Angelo, whence he obtained 
leave to retire only on the payment of a heavy ransom. It v.'as then 
that Otho, Archbishop of Cologne, the Eiuperor^s envoy, dared to reproach 
Alexander IT in public for having usurped the Holy See; but a monk named 
Hildebrand took up the cause of the lawiul pontiff with such force ot 
eloquence that the Emperor drew back in confusion and asked pardon foi 
his own criminal atiempts. The Hildebrand in question was already in tht 
sight ol pro^udence that fulminating Gregory VII who was to come and 
who thus maugurated the work of his life. The anti-pope was depo^d by 
the Coundl of Mantua and Henry IV obtained his pardon. Cadalus 
returned into obscurity, and it is then probably that he decided to become 

^ £Eipha£ L^vi. in his drferiM of the Cathoiic Religi^jn. bv which he mKyui that 
of Rome, remands one qI Talleyrand prodeedinf; to con*rCfiite and entfwtiHR ba^ 
fAxiulLfurs about hiiu jwt to makt hatn tau^Ji: in iheavmboUc Innifim^o of the min in 
the stJTCl. his tonjju? W » evtdcullv in hi*i cheek An Opetl enemv of Ftome woulcf 
thiink twice before thiU the pupe who g,u tliofifited the instruinentft which were 

used m the eacocrahlc uf AJbt^n.-^tniiA and Vaudoqs enuEU-ntJjr 

cathclk'' 

* I refer the readm ol tKis '^Clon tn rni’ 0/ where the 

content and tiisttiry' i)f thi!^ Cpfifnci^re are consuletcd wiih .4pecijil refi-iecKe TO she 
cntit'um oi Eliphat 
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the high pri^il of sorcerers and apostates, in which capacity; and under the 
name of Hononus 11 ^ he composed the Grimoire that passes under this 
name,^ 

Wiat IS known of the anti-pope's character lends colour to an accusa¬ 
tion of the kind; he was daring in the preaence of the weak, groveUing in 
that of the strong, debauched and intriguing^ devoid of faith and moiul$, 
seeing nothing in religioin but an engine of impunity and rapine. For such 
a person the Christian virtues were obstacles, and faith in the dergy was 
a diMcuIty which had to be overcome: he would therefore make priests 
after his owtl heart, or capable, that is to say, of all ertmes and sacrileges. 
Now, this would seem to have been the purpose in chief of the Grimoire 
called that of Honorius, 

The work in question is not without Lmporlanoe for those who are 
curious in the science. It appears at first sight to be a mere tissue of 
revolting absurdities but for those who are initiated in the signs and 
secrets of the Kabalah, it is LiteralJy a monument of human perversity, 
for the devn appears therein as an instrument of power. 

To utilise huiuari tmdulity and to turn the bugbear which dominates 
it to tlie account of the adept and his caprices—such is the secret of the 
w^ork. It aspires to make darkness darker before the eyes of the multitude 
by usurping the torch of science* wliich at need* and in bold hands, may 
become that of butchers and mcendiaiies. To identify faith with servitude, 
reserving power and liberty for oneself, is indeed to imagine the reign of 
Satan on earth, and it should not be surprmug if the authors of such a 
conspiracy against public good sense and rehgion should hope to manifest 
and, in a sense* to incarnate on earth the fantastic sovereign of the evil 
empire. 

The doctrine of this Griinoire is the same as that of Simon and the 
majority of the Gnosticsut is the substitution* of the passive for the active 
principle. A pantade which forms a frontispiece to the work gives expression 
to this doctrine, being passion as predominant over reason, sensualism 
deified and the woman in priority to the man, a tendency which recurs in. 
all antichristjan mystic systems^ The crescent moon of Isis occupies the 
centre of the figure and it is encompassed by three triangles, one within 
another. Tlie triangle b surmounted by a crux ansaia with double cross-bar. 
It is mseribed within a circle and within the space formed by the three 

^ I tiave meaUened in the Book oj Ctmaamol J^iagic that the Ejitt editton the 
Gfi of Us referred to 16:29, bedng aboiit 900 ye-Ara after kht deatb of its 

alleged author, 1 have oLsu rBicrnpd it Ui its proper source in the Snona Book of Honcr- 
1 w, which belong tn thu /ourte^th century. The Hunorius hcjt In Question was the 
spoLe^man of magidaos a^icmblfid at a oiythicaL place, f-fe is described as the son 
of Euclid and Maittcr of the Theban^. 

■ This is anuLber way of stating that it pTccbicly af the same cLafaeter 33 the 
Key of Sokm/ion the Kin^, the of KMi Soiomcm and the Mogicol Eifmffnis 0 / 
Peter dt A bi3:iia, which correspemd tA> the description given. 

* The GnmoEre is, on the conteiryj a Ritual for the evE^cation oJ tvil spirits, aad, 
granting qnly the legality qE this operation, it Ll Conformable in all rtipKti to the 
doctiioc of the Latin Church. Now, it ii Idln to say that this Church suhstitutet the 
passive foj- the uetive principle* the cuJtud of thu lilcsscd Virgin uoLwilhstandjng. 
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segments oJ the cLrcJe ibere is on one side the sign ot the spirit and lOc 
Kabalktie seal of Solomon, on the others the magic knife and the initial 
tetter of the bin:in'> beJow a reversed cross forming the tigore of the 
lingam, and the oame of God Vk= AL. aJso reversed, Abont the circle is 
written: ^'^Obey your superiors and be subiect unto theto^ for they will see 
that yoj 

Rendered into a sytobot or protessioii oi faith, this pantacle is there- 
lore textnally as follows:—Fatality reigns by virtue of mathematics, and 
lliere is no pthtr Cod than Natnie. Dogmas arc aids to sacerdotal power 
and are imposed on the mulfitude to justify ^crificcs. Tlie initiate 1$ above 
any religion and makes use of alip but that which he saj's is the antithesis 
of that which he believes. The law of obedience prescribes and does not 
explain; initiates are made to command and those who are profane to obey. 

All who studied the occult sciences know that the old magicians 
never expressed their doctrine m writing but formulated it by the sym¬ 
bolical characters of pan lades. On the second page of the book there are 
two circular magical seals. In the first is the square of the Tetragram with 
an inversion and substitution of names. Instead of n'nK= eieie; hitp = 
JEHOVAH: adosm; agla— ^the four $acml words signifying:* 

The Absolute Being is Jehovah ^ the Lord in Three Persons, God and the 
hierarchy of the Church, the author of the Grimoire has substituted 
JEHOVAH; ADNii IKIT, d'rar; Tcn^, Ei£i£— ^vhich Signifies: 
Jehovah, the fjord, is none other than the fatal principle of etamal rebirth^ 
personified by this same rebirth in the Absolute Being, 

About the square within the drde is the name of Jehovah in its proper 
form, but also reversed; on the left is that of Adonai and on the right ate 
the three letters achv, followed by two points^ the whole meaning: 
Heaven and hell are each the reflection of each; tJiat which is above is as 
that w^hich is below; God is humanity—humanity being expressed by the 
letters Actn', which are the initials of Adam and Eve.^ 

On the second seal is the name Kfinn'is, ararita, and below it is E?j}n, 
fiASH, endreUng tweniy-six Kabalisiie characters^ Below the seal are ten 
Hebrew tetters, given in the following order: The whole is a 

formula of mateiialism and fatality, which is too long, and^ it may be, too 
perilous for explanation in this place. The prologue of the Grimoire corned 
next in order and may be given at full length.* 

^ I am not nci^iiaint^d witJi tha fronti^piept, bat I have seen a copy bAving a 
desi^ on tbe tiUe^poge represenUng the mu within an iinvcrted triacgle- 

' Tius esfgesu tA personal to ^bphas- e^nd has no autbonty \u Kabali^m, ^ 
there ia no need to say, seeing that the Secret rradition in Jewry did not nuuntatn thfl 
hiemceliy at the Latin Cbureb In the Zokar, Adonai is a title of as already 

stated. 

’ On the a&sumpHon ef eeurse that the letter Atef^h standi for while 

CArlli and Vau are the hrat leitera in the name of Thfr interpretation throughout 
ia of the same vTiitLe and ^liphaA L^vi was not more serious in exposing it tliaii [ am 
ia tfanElating it. The Gri ph^-T 0/ HMvwius il HO sudl aby^ ui decorative philosophical 
iniqtdty. 

* 1 have used the ttauslatioo made trom the Grimoire itself, publuhed in my Bock 
0/p. 107- 
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“The Holy Apwtolic Chair, unto which the Keys ol the Kingdom ol 
Heawn are given by those words that Christ Jesus addressed to St. Peter: 
I give unto thee the Keys of the Kingdom of Hea^^eri, and unto thee alon^ 
the power of commanding The Prince of Darkness and his angiels, who, as 
slaves to their ma;ster^ do owe him honour^ gktry and obedience^ by virtue 
of those other words of Girisi Jesus^ addressed to Satan himself: Thou 
shaft worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shall thou serve—hence 
by the power of these Keys the Head of the Church has been made the 
Lord of hell. But seeing th at imtiJ this present the Sovereign Pontiffs have 
alone had the charge of evoking and commanding spirits. His Holiness 
Honorius 11 , being moved by his pastoral care, has desired benignly lo 
communicate the science and power of evocations and of empire over 
spirits to his venerable Brethren in Jesus Christ, with the conjurations which 
must be used in such case; now therefore the whole is contained in the 
Bull which here follows." 

Hero in all truth Is the pontificate of hell, that sacrilegious priesthood 
of anri-popes which Dante seems to stigmatise in the raucous cty uttered 
by one of his princes of perdition: Pop€ Sai^n, Pop^ Solan; Aleppe. Let the 
legitimate pontiff contLuue as prince of heaven; it is enough for 
the anti-pope Cadalus to be the sovereign of hell. *'Be He the God 
of good, for god of evil am I; w^e are divided, but my power is 
equal." 

The Bull of the infernal pontiff follows,^ and the mystery of darksome 
evocations is expounded therein with a terrific knowledge concealed under 
superstitious and saeiilegious forms. Fastings, watcliing^* profanation 
of mysteri^, allegorical ceremonies and bloody sacrifices are combined 
with artful malice. The evocations are not deficient in poetry'^ or in 
enthuriasm, mingled with horror. For example, the author ordains that an 
operator should rise at midnight on the Thursday in the first week of 
evocations, should sprinkle his room with holy water and light a taper of 
yellow wax—prepared on the previous day and pierced in the form of a 
criBS. By the udcertaJn light of this candle he must enter a church alone 
and read the Office of the Dead in a low voice, substkatiug in place of the 
cinth lesson at Matins the following rhythmic invocation which is here 
translated from the Latin, prescr\dug its strange form and its 
refrains, which recall the monotonous incantations of old-world 
sorcerers: 


O Lord, deliver me from the infeniaJ terrors^ 

Exempt my spirit from scpuIchraE larvae; 

To $eek them out I shall go down to their hell ucafiriglited: 

I shah impose my will for a law upon them. 

* It affirms that the power to commAud detnOM [S resident in the Seat of Peter 
and then proceeds to toimuiiiilcate that power bj" dispenaatjeu to "'vcncrwhle bretkiwi 
and dear sons Id Jcstis Christ^\ being tho&e coeq priscu eh the tmiks o| ecelessastEC&l 
hiemichy 
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1 mil caU upon Pi^ht and darkness to bring forth splendour: 

Rise upH O Soil; and^ Mocki, be thou white and brilliant: 

To the shades of hell I will speak and cofifcss no terror: 

T shall impose my mlJ for a law upon them. 

Dreadful in aspect are they, their forms in appearance lantasUo: 

I will that tJie demons shall oTice again become angels. 

Whence to thdii nameless distortion I speak, never fearing: 

I shall impose my will for a law upon theicL 

These shades arc illnsions evoked by the eye adrighted; 

1 and I only Can heal their loveliness blasted. 

And into the deeps of hell 1 plunge unaffrighted: 

I shall impose my will (or a law u|:on them-^ 

After many other ceremonies there oomes the night of evocation. In 
a sinister place, in the lighl of a fire kindled with broken crosses, a circle 
is traced with the embens of a cross, reciting while so doing a magical 
hymn contammg versicte$ of several p^lms. It may be rendered as 
follows:^ 

"O Lordp the king neioices in Thy power; let me fmish the work of ray 
birth. May shadows of evil and spectres of night be as dust blown before 
the ttdnd. .. . O Lordp hell is enlightened and shines in Thy presence; by 
Thee do all things end and all begin by Thee: Jehovah, Tsabaoth, 
Elohim* Eldi, Heljon, Helios, Jouhevah, SnAnnAi. The Lion of Judah 
rises in His gloiy'; He comes to complete the victoiy of King Da'^^d. 1 open 
the seven seals of the dread book. Satan falls from heaven, like summer 
lightning. Thou hast said to me: Be far from thee hell and Its tortures; 
they shall not draw to thy pure bodies. Thine eyes shall withstand the 
ga^e of the basilisk; thy feet shall walk fearlessly on the sap; thou shalt 
take np serpents, and they shall be conquered by thy smile; thou shalt 
drink poisons, and they shall in now-ise hurt thee. Elohim, ELionA:n, 
XsAEAOTH, Helios, Ermfl, Eiea^reie. O Theos, Tsehyros. The earth 
is the Lord^s and the fulness thereof : He hath establi^ed it over the gaping 
abyss. Who shall go up unto the mountain of the Lord? The innocent of 
hands and clean of heart; he who hath not held truth in captivity, nor hath 
received it to let it reinam idle; he w^ho hath conceived the height in hb 
soul and hath not s\i'Oni by a lying word. The same shall r&oehne strength 
for his doinoinp and hereof b ^e infinite of human birth, generation by 
earth and fire, the divine bringing forth of those who seek God. Princes of 
Nature, enlarge your doors; yoke of heaven, I Hft thee. Come to me, ye 

*■ It mniit be esptained that the Qr^tipn in the Orimoke not rhytlnnic. bnt the 
" whEMi I shall will upon them" TOPrs severaJ tiro«^ lit^aJly or in sub¬ 

stance. In tfciii mantiEr EEip^i Ij^vi get? the refrain of his veni«: /e tuf ipwpajrrai 
Hid tfohnU pom His tnetncal rcodoring ia well cog^ceived. and executecL 

* I have rendered inprosfr that wliicJi u givexi by L^vi in verae, which is Baythiag 
bat in the words of the RitnaJ. Compare my translation of the prayer tnleeu horn the 
GttmoLrt in the BmA ^f{lgk, pp- 
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boly cohorts: behold the King of glory. He hath canted his naine; be holds 
in his hand the seal of Solomon. The master hath broken the black 
bondage of Satan and hath Led captivity captive. The Lord alone is God^ 
and He only is King. To Thee only be glory, O Lord; glory and gJory to 
Tbee.”^ 

One seems to hear the sombre puritans of Walter Scott or Victor Hugo 
accompanying, with fanatic psalmody, the nameless work of sorcerers in 
Fausi or 

In a conjuration addr^sed to the shade of the giant Nimrod, the wild 
huntsman who began the Tower of Babel, the adept of Honorins inenaoes 
that ancient reprobate with the riveting of his chains and with torture 
meteased daily^ should he fail in immediate obedience to the will of the 
operator* It is the sublimity of pride in d e liriurnp and this anti-pope, who 
could only understand a high priest as a mler of hell, seems to yearn after 
the usurped and mournful right of tormenting the dead etextiaiiy^ as if in 
revenge for the contempt and rejection of the living. 


^ The Hitna! pnoce^ds the conjnrvtioo of th# Kin^ ^ the fDui 

qeirLera of ud the evil angsts who rale over this d#ja of the wwt 


CHAPTER ri 


APPEARANCE OF THE BOBEIflAN NOMA&P 

At the begmoing of the fifteenth ctnrury fiords of unknowii swarthy 
wanderers began to spread through Europe.^ Sometimes denominated 
Bohemians, because they daimcd to come from Bohemia, sometimes 
Egyptians, because their leader assumed the title of Duke of Egypl^ they 
exercised the arts of divination^ tarceny and marauding. They were 
nomadic tribes, bivoiiacldng in huts of their own construction; their 
religion was unknmvn; they gave themselves out to be Christians; but 
their orthodoxy was more than doubtful. Among themselves they 
practised commtmisiti and proniiscuity, and in their divinations they made 
use of a strange sequence of signs, allegorical in form, and depending from 
the virtues of numbers. ^Vhencc came they? Of what accursed and 
vanished world were the^'-tbe surviving waifs? Were they» as superstittous 
people believed, the oSspring oi sorceresses aiid demons? What expiring 
and betrayed Saviour had condemned them to roam for ever? Was this the 
family at large of the Wandering Jew, or the remnants of the ten tribes of 
Israel, lost sight of in captivit3' and long enchained by Gog and Magog in 
unknown regions? Such were the doubting questions at the passage of these 
m}^teriotis strangers, w^ho seemed to retain only the supeistitions and 
vices of a vanished civilisation. Enemies of toil^ they respected neither 
properly nor famOy; they dragged their women and children after them; 
they pestered the peace of honest hou-se^^vellers with iheir pretended 
divinations. However all this may be, their first encampment in ibe 
vicinity of Paris is told by one writer as follows; 

"'In the next year, 1427, on the Sunday after the middle ol August, 
being the 17th of the month, there came to the environs of Paris twelve 
STMiiidcd penitentiaries—a duke, earl and ten men. all on horses, saying 
that they were good Christians, originally of Lower Egypt. They stated 
further that in former times they wore conquered and turned to Chris¬ 
tianity, those refusing being put to death, while those who consented to 
baptism were left as rulers of the country-. Some time subsequently the 
Saracens invaded them, and many who were not firm in the faith made no 
attempt to withstand or defend ^eir country^ as In duty bound, but sub- 
Quitedp became Saracens and abjured our Saviour. The Emperor of 
Germany, the King of Poland and other rulers^ having learned that the 
people renounced Lhclr faith so easily, becoming Samceus and idolaters, 
fell upon them and conquered them again easily. It appeared at lir^'t as if 
they had the intention to leave them in Iheir country* so that they might 
be led back to Christianity, but, after deliberation in cornidl, the emperor 

* The fTHencie of the m Edxope can tre txmo«l jx\m to the hitKinii 
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and the rest o( the kings ordaLned that they should never own Und in their 
native countiy without the consent of the Pope, to obtain Avhich, they 
must journey to Rome- Thither they pro^eded in a great body^ the 3'Xiuii^ 
and the old, InvaKing great suffering for the little ones. They made con- 
fession of their sins at Rome, and the Pope, after consideriog with his 
advisers, imposed on them, by way of penance, a seven years^ wandering 
through the world sleeping in no bed^ He ordained further that every 
bishop and croiiered abbot should ^ve them, once and for all, ten livres 
of the Tours currency as a contribution towards their expenses. He 
presented them with letters to tliis effect, gave them his benediction, and 
for five years they had been wandering through the w^orld, 

"Some days afterwards, being the da^' of the martyrdom of St. John 
the Baptist, or August ^9, the general horde followed and were not per¬ 
mitted to enter within Paris, but w-ere lodged at the Chapelle St. Denis. 
They numbered about 120 persons, including w-omen and children. They 
stated that when they left their own country they consisted of one 
thousand or twelve hundred souls; the others bad died on the road, their 
king and queen among them; the survivcirs were still expecting to become 
possessors of worldly goods, for the holy father had promised them good 
and fertile lands when their penance was finished. 

"%Vliile thej" were at the chapel there was never $0 great a crowd at 
benediction, for the people docked to see them from St. Denis, Paris, and 
the suburbs. Their children, bath boys and girls, were the cleverest trick- 
slers. Nearly all bad thdr ears pkreed and in each car were one or two 
silver rings, which they said w^ere a sign of good birth in their owti country j 
they were exceedingly dark and with woolly hair. The women were the 
ughest and blackest ever seen; their faces were covered with sores, their 
hair was black as the tail of a horse* their clotltes consisted of an old 
or schiai^ina tied over the shoulder by a cord oi morsel of cloth, 
and beneath it a poor shirt* In a word, they were the most wretched 
creatures who had ever been seen in France, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, llieir poverty notwithstanding, they had sorceresses 
among them who inspected the hand, telling what had happened to the 
person consulting them in their past life and w'hat awaited them in the 
future. They disturbed the peace of households, for thej'' denounced 
husband to wife and wife to husband. And, w^hat was still w'oree. while 
talking to people about their magic art they managed to fill their purses by 
emptying those of their hearers. One citisen of Paris who gives account of 
tliese facts adds that he himself talked to them three or four times without 
losing a halfpenny; but this is the report of the people everywhere, and the 
news reached the bi^op of Paris, who went thither taking a Minorite friar 
called the little Jacobin, and be, by the bishop^s command, preached a 
great sertnon and excommunicated all, male and female, who bad told 
fortunes and all w'ho had she™ their bonds. The horde was ordered away 
and departed accordingly on September S, proceeding towards Pontoise.'' 

It is not known whether they contmued tlieir jouroev North of the 
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Capital, but their memory has guniived in a comer of tho Department du 
Ngrct- "As a fact, in a wood near the village qI Hamel, five hundred feet 
Irom a drui^c monumvnt consisting of six stones, there is a foimtain 
which is called die Sorcerer's Kitdien, and It is there, according to 
tradition, that the Cara Maras rested and quenched their thirst. Now 
these were assuredly the Cara^^jwdjr, namely ihg BoheniLaiis, or wandering 
swceiers and diviners, to whom ancient hTemisli charters granted the 
rii^ht to be fed by the inhabitants/" 

They left Paris, but others came in their place, so that France was 
exploit^ as much as other coiiniries. There Is no record of their landing in 
England or Ln Scotland, but before very^ Jong the Latter kingdom numbered 
more than one hundred thousanti^ Thev were called s^drii and caird, ms 
much as to artisans, craftsmen, for the Scots word is derived from the 
Sanskrit kn-r, whence comes the verb to do, the Ka^-abin of the gipsies 
and the Latin cerda or bungler, which they are not. If there was no trace 
of them at the same period in northern Spoinp where the Christians took 
refuge agaitisi the Modem domination, it was doubtless because the Arabs 
in the S uth were more to their liking; hoivevei p under John II the gipsies 
refuge against the Moslem domination^ it was doubtless because the Arabs 
were dearly distinguished from these latierp though no one knew whence 
they emm-e. To sum up. it came about that, from the time in question 
forward* they were generally known over the whole Etiropean continent. 
One of the bands of king Sindel appeared at Ratisbou in 1433, while 
Sindel himself, accompanied by his reserve, camped in Bav^aria in 1439. 
He seemed to have come from Bohemia, for the BavarianSp unaware that 
in 1433 the tribe had given themselves out as Egt^ptiaus^ termed them 
Bohemians, under which name they reappeared in France and so have 
been known therein. Willy-nilly, they were tolerated. Some perambulated 
the mountains^ seeking gold in the rivers; iwme forged shoes for horses 
and chains for dogs; others—more marauders than pilgrims—crept about, 
ferreting every-where, and eveiy^'here thieved and pilfered. A few of them, 
weary oJ shifting and hxuig their tents continually, came to a stand and 
hollmvEd out hovels, square huts of four to six feet, underground, and 
covered with a rool ol green branches, the ridge of which^ set across two 
stakes^ in the form of a Y, rose scarcely more than two feet above the soiU 
It was in this den, of which little more than the name has remained lu 
France* that the whole family was huddled together pell-melL In such a 
lodging, with no opening but the door and a hole for the smoke, the father 
hammeredp the children—crouched round the fire—blew the bellows and 
the mother boiled the pot, which contained only the spoil of poaching4 
Among old dothes, a bridle and a knapsack hung from long w^ooden nails, 
with no other himiture than an anvil, pincers and hammer—there met 
credulity and love, maid and knight, lady of the manor and page. There 
they shewed their bare while hands to the penetrating glance of the sibyl; 
there love was purtihiised, happiness was sold, and lying found its recom- 

* The autbontv of Geurg« Borrow m quoted tor thi^ stat«Eiieat 
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pense. Thence came mountebanks and cardsHarpere* the star-spangled 
robe and peaked hat of the magician, the vagrants and their slang, street 
dancers and daughters of joy It wa^ the kingdom of idleness and tTuphme, 
of Vfllon mariners and free meals. 'Oiey were people who W€ot continually 
busy in doing nothing, as a simple story-teller of the middle ages tenns it. 
A scholar who is equally modest and distinguished, M. %'aillant, author of 
a histor>^ of the uni, or Bohemians, some oi whose pages we have 

dted, gives no more fiattering portrait, though he ascribes to the gipsies 
great impcirtani^e in the sacerdotal history of the ancient world. He 
lecotuits how these strange piocestants of primitive cridlisaticinp travel] Ing 
through the ages with a malediction on their foreheads and rapine in their 
bands, ejccited curiosity at Orst, then mistrust, finally proscription and 
hatred on the part of medise^^al Christians. It will be readily understood 
what dangers might attach to this people without a fatherland, parasites 
of the whole W'orld and citizens of nowhere. They weie Bedouins who 
perambulated empires like deserts; they WTre nomadic thieves who gilded 
about everywhere and remained nowhere. It came to pass speedily that the 
people regarded them as sorcenerSp even as demons, casters of lots, stealers 
of children, and there was some ground for all this. Moreover, the nomads 
began to be accused every^'here of celebrating frightful mysteries in 
secret; they were held responsible for all unknoAvn murders, for all 
mysterious abductions, as the Greeks of Damascus accused the Jews of 
killing one of tlieLr fraternity^ and flrinking his blood. It was affirmed that 
they preferred boys and girls from twelve to fifteen yeais old. Here ivas an 
effectual way to ensure that they should be held in horror and avoided 
by the young; but it was odious all the same* for the child and the common 
people are only too crednlous* ivhilc a fear begets hatred, so aUo it tends 
to breed persecution. It was this whidi came to pass; they were not only 
avoided aud fled from, but they were refused fire and water: Europe 
became like India in their respect and every Christian was a Brahman 
armed against them. In some countries, if a young girl approached one of 
them to give alms out of charity, her distracted governess would warn her 
to beware p for the gipsy w'as a kalkai^n, an ogre, who would suck her blood 
when she was asleep in the night. The girl drew back trembling. If a boy 
passed near enough for his shadow to fall on the wall near which they wxre 
seated, and where perhaps a whole gipsy family was eating or basking 
Ln the sun, his master TvouJd cry: "Keep off, child; these v^ampires will 
steal your shadow and your soul wll dance at their Sabbath through all 
eternity/' So did Christian hatred resuscitate the li^tnur^s and goblins, the 
vampires and ogres, as a ground of their impeadiraent. "*Thcy were 
descended from Mambres^ whose miracles competed against those of 
Moses; they were sent by the king of Egy-pt to spy eveiy^vhere on the 
chtldreu of Israel and render their Jot intolerable; they were the murderers 
made use of by Herod to exterminate the first-born of Bethlehem; they 
were pagans indeed, for others, but tliey dJd not imderstaud a single word 
of Egyptian, their language comprising, on the contrary, a good deal of 
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Hebrew, and they were therefore the refuse of that abject race who slept 
in the tombs of Jodca after devouring the corpses which they contained; 
they were otherwise those nusereant Jews who were twtured, chased and 
burned in 134S for having poisoned our wells and cisterns, and they had 
returned once again to the work* As a hnal alternative, whether Jews or 
Egyptians, Essenians or Chusians, Pharaohniaus or Caphtorians, Assyrian 
BaJistari or Philistines of Canaan, they were renegades, and it was 
testified in Sasony, France and everywhere that they were fit only for 
burning and hanging." 

The proscription which came upon them fell also on that strange book 
in which they used to consult destiny and to obtain oracles. Its coloured 
rards bearing mcomprehensible figures are undoubtedly the pooiiumentaJ 
summary ol all ancient revelations, the key to Egyptian hiefoglyphics, 
the keys also of Solomon, the primeval scriptures of Enoch and Hernus. 
The author to whom we refer gives proof here of uncommon sagacity, 
spoaldtig of the Tarot as a man who as yet does not understand it perfectly 
but has made it a profound study. What he says is as follows; 

"The form, dispositiou, arrangement of these tablets, and of the fignr^ 
which they depict, though considerably modified by time, are so m^- 
festly allegorical, while the allegories correspond so closely to the civil, 
philosophical and rel^ous doctrine of antiquity, that one is compelled 
to regard them as a synthesis of the matter of faith among andent peoples. 
We have sought to make evident already that the Tarot is a deduction 
from the sidereal Book of EwKh. who is Henodiia: that it is modelled 00 
the astral ^vheel of Athor, who is As-taroth; that, like the Indian 
which is the polar bear or Arc-tura in the northerti hemisphere, it is the 
force major on which rests the solidity of the world and the sidereal 

firmament of earth. Consequently, like the polar Bear, which is regarded 
as the chariot of the sun, the chariot of David and .Arthur, it is the Gr^k 
fortune, the Chinese destiny, the Egyptian hasard, the lot of the Romanics; 
and that, in their unceasing revolution about the polar Bear, the stars 
pour down on earth those auspices and fatalities, that light and ^dow, 
cold and heat, whence Sow the good and evil, the love and hatred which 
make up human happiness. 

“If the origin of this book is so lost in the night of time that no one 
knows where or when it was invented, everything leads us to believe 
it is of lndo*Tartaric origin and that, variously modified among andent 
natitHis, according to the phases ol their doctrines and the characterisrics 
of their wise men, it was one of their books of occult sdenoe, possibly even 
one of their abylline bcioks. We have sufficiently indicated the road by 
which it has reached us: we have seen that it must have been known to the 
Romans aad that it came to them not only from the first days of the 
empire but of the Republic itself, by the intervention of thota numerous 
strangers of Eastern origin, who were initiated into the mysteries of 
Bacchus and of 1 ^, and who brought their knowledge to the heirs oJ 
Numa." 
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Vaillant does not say that the four hieroglyphicai signs of the Tarot- 
being Wands, Cups, Swords and Deniers, or golden circles—are found in 
Homerp sculptur^ on the shield of Achilles; but according to him: "the 
Cups are the arcs or arclies of tune, the vessels or ships of heaven. The 
Deniers are the constellations, fixed and movable stars. The Swords are 
fines* flameSp ra>^; the Wands are shadow's, stones, trees, plants. The Aoe 
of Cups is the vase of the universe, the arch of celestial truth, tlie prindple 
of earth. The Aoe of Deniers is the sun* the great eye of the world* the 
sustenance and clement of life. The Ace of Swords is the spear of ilars, 
whence come wars* misfortunes and victories* The Ace of Wands is the 
serpent's the pastoral crook, the cowherd's goad, the dub of Hercules^ 
the emblem of agriculture. The two of Cups is the covr, To or tb, and the 
_bull Apis or Mnevis. The three of Cups is Isis* the moon, lady and queen of 
nighL The three of Deniers is Osiris* the sun, lord and king of day. The 
nine of Deniers b the messenger Mercury* or the angd Gabriels The nine of 
Cups is the gestation of good destinyp whence comes happiness*" 

Finally, M, VaiUant tells us that there is a Chinese diagram consistttig 
of characters which form great oblong compartments, of equal size and 
precisely that of the Tarot cards. These compartments are arranged in six 
perpendicular columns* the first five consisting of four Lean compartments 
each, making seventy in all; whUst the sixth is only half filled and contains 
seven compartments. Moreoverp this diagrarn b formed after the same 
combination of the aumber seven; each complete column is of twice seven 
or fourteen compartments* while the half column contains seven compart¬ 
ments. It is so much Eke the Tarot that the lour suits of the latter occupy the 
four first columns: in the fifth column are the t^venty-one trumps, while tlie 
seven remaining trumps are in the sixth column, the last representing the 
six days constituting the w^eek of creation. Now* according to the Chinese* 
this diagram goes back to the first epoch of their empire, being the drying 
up of the waters of the deluge by Iao. The conclusion iSp therefore* that 
this is either the original Tarot or a copy thereof; that m any case the Tamt 
is anterior to Moses* is referable to the beghming of the ageSp oi the epoch 
of the formulation ol the Zodiac; and that its a^ is consequently six 
thousand six hundred years.^ 

"Such is the Romany Tarot from which by transposition the Hebrews 
have made the word Torah, signifying the Law of Jehovah. So far, then* 
from being a ^me* as it Is at the present day* it wus a book^ and a serious 
book, the book of symbols and of emblems, of analogies or the relations 
between stars and man; the book of destiny* by the aid of which the sor¬ 
cerer unveiled the mysteries of fortune. Its figures* their names, their 
norobeTi and the oracles dra™ from these made it naturally regarded by 
Christians as the instrument of a diabolical art* a wewk of Magic. It will be 
hence understood with what severity they proscribed it, Uie momeut it 
became knoAvn to them by that abuse of confidenoe which the rashness of 

^ beijQ» Vdillaat, tliii Chmeic iiucriptioa was dHcribed by Court d& Gcbelia' 
wbjQ bclievedi tliat it a form ol the Tuot 
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the Sagi conuiutted on public credulity. In this manner, faith being lost 
in its message, the Tarot became a game, while its pictures underwent 
modification according to the taste of oations and the successive spirit of 
centuries,^ It is to the work in this trivial form that vre owe our modem 
playing cards, the oomhinations of which arc comparable to those of the 
Tarot in the same way as the game of droughts is comparable to the game 
of chess. It Mlows that the origb of cards is attributed wrongly to the 
reign of Charles Vl. and it may be noted further that the initiates of ^e 
Order of the Belt, established before 1333 by Alphons Xl. king of Castile, 
pledged themselves not to play cards. Le Sage tells us that, in the days of 
Charles V. St, Bernard of Sienna condemned cards to be burnt and that they 
were then called after the game of triuniph played in honour of 

the victorious Osiris or Ontiuad, represented by one of the Tarot cards. 
Furthermore, that king himself prosciibed cards in snd the reason 
that little Jean de Saintri was honoured by his favour was because he did 
not play. In those days cards were termed Naipts in Spain and JVaiii in 
Italy, the Natbi being slie-devils, sibyls and pythonesses," 

M. Vaillani, from whom we have been again quoting, considers there¬ 
fore that the Tarot has been modified and altered, which is true for the 
German esamplcs bearing Chinese figures, but not for those of Italy, which 
have only been altered in details, nor for those of Besan^on, in which 
traces remain of primitive Egyptian hjeroglj"phics. In the Doctrine and 
Rituai of Traiiscendentid Magic we have shewn hmv untowards in their 
results were the labours of Ettcifla or Allictte in respect of the Tarot. 
This illujiunated hairdresser, after working for thirty years, only suc¬ 
ceeded in producing a bastard set. the Keys of which are transposed, so 
that the numbers no longer answer to the signs. In a word, it is a Tarot 
suited to Etteiha and to the measure of his intelMgence. which was not of 
great extent. 

We are scarcely in agreement with M. Vaillant when he suggests that 
the gipsies w*ere the lawful proprietors of this key toinitiations. They owed 
it doubtless to the infidelity or imprudence of some Kabalistic Jew, The 
gipsies originated in India, or their historian bas at least shown the like- 
IDiood of this theory. Now the extant Tarot is certainly that of the gipsies 
and has come to us by way of Judea. As a fact, its keys are in correspon¬ 
dence with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, and some of its figures 
reproduce even their forms, \tliat then were the gipsies? As a poet has 
said: They were the debased remnant of an ancient world; they were a 
sect of Indian Gnostics, whose communion caused them to be proscribed 
id every land: as tlie>' may be said to admit practically, they are profaners 
of the Great Arcanum, overtaken by a fatal malediction. A horde misled 

1 tf cjcrtain beautiful Taitrt cards picserved In the Bib!iotbi<iue du Kul ai^ at 
the Mus^ Carref ait the woric of Jacques GiiiigoQnL'ar. which is dis^ted, “ jf” 

seen, then thr Tacot ia fwst heard of in 13O3. and as it was in 1413 
of Sienna prrachtd against playing cards, wlixcb wcie w doubt Tarots, n is proubln 
that tlusy were put to tiic Same UK Ht the earlier date that they we» put t* at tne 
later. 
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by some entbxi^mstic fakir, they had become wanderers through the wcrfd^ 
protesting against all dvilisations in the Dame of a pretetided ziattirai law 
which dispensed Lbem tmin almost evory duty. Now the law which seeks 
to prevrail in violation of duty is aggression, pillage and rapine; it is the 
hand of Cain raised against his brother^ and society in defending itself 
seems to be avenging the death of Abel 

In 1840 certain mechanics of the Faubourg £t+ Antoine, weary, as they 
put it. of being lioodwinked by journalists and of serving as tools for the 
ambition of ready speechmakers, resolved to found and to edit a journal 
of pure radicaUsm and oi bgic apart from evasion or circumlocutioti. They 
combined therefore and deliberated lor the firm establishment of their 
doctrines; they took as their basb the republican device of liberty, ec[iialicy 
and the rest. But liberty seemed to them incompatible with the duty of 
labour. e<5ualEtv with the law of property, and they therefore decided on 
communism- One of them, however, pointed out that m communism the 
sharpest would preside over the division and would get the lion's share; 
it w^as decreed thereupon that no one should have the right to intelleciual 
superiority^ But it was further remarked that even physical beauty might 
constitute an aristocracy, so they decreed that there should be an equality 
in ugliness. Finally, as those who till the ground are yoked to the ground, 
it was settled that true communists could not follow agriculture^ must have 
only the world for their fatherland and humanity itself for their family, 
whence it became them to have recourse to caravam and go round the 
world eternally. We are not relating a parable; we have known those who 
were present at the convention in question and we have read the first num¬ 
ber of their journal, which W'as entitled TAe Humaniiarian and was sup¬ 
pressed in 1841. As to this, the press reports of the period may be con¬ 
sulted. Had the journal continued and had the incipient sect recruited 
proselyics for the Irarian emigration, as the old attorney Cabet was doing 
at the same period, a new race of Bohemians would have been organised, 
and vagabondage would have counted one race the more. 
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LECKND ASD BISTORY OF HAYMUNTi t tf I-1 Y 

We have expiained that the Church proscribed initiatiod because it was 
indignant at the profanations of the Gnosis* WheJi Mohammed amicd 
Eastern fanatidsm against faith he opposed savage aud warlike credulity 
to the piety which is igtiorant but which prays. Kis successor foot m 
Europe and threatened to ovejnifi it Speedily. The Christians sai . 
Providence is chastising us i and the iloslems aiLs\vcTed - Fatality is on oiir 
side. 

The Jewish Kabalists, who were in dread of being burnt as sorcerers m 
countries called catholic^ sought an asylum among the Arabs, for thesfi in 
their eyes were heretics but not idolaters* They admitted some of them 
to a knowledge of their mysteries^ and Islam ^ which had already con¬ 
quered by force, was before long in a posilion to hope that it might prevail 
also by science over those whom educated Araby termed in its disdain the 
barbarians of the West^ To onslaughts of physical force the geniiis of 
France opposed the strokes of its own terrific hammer. Before the flowing 
tide of Moharujuedaii armies a mail-Hdlad finger had traced a clear line and 
u mighty voice ol tictory cried to the flood: Thou shall go no further* 
The genius of science raised up Raymuiid Luhy^ and he reclaimed the 
heritage of Solomon for that Saviour Who was the Son of David; il was he 
who for the first time called the children of blind faith to the splendours p 
universal knowledge. The pseudo^cholars, and the people who are wise in 
their own conceits continue to with scorn of this truly great man* 
but the popular instinct has avenged him. Romance and legend bave 
taken up hts story, WTth tlie result that he is piciured as one impassioned 
like Abelard, initiated like Faust, an alchemist even a$ Hermes, a man of 
penitence and learning like St, Jerome, a rover after the manner of the 
Wandering Jew, a martyr in fine like St. Stephen,and one who was glorious 
in death almost as the !^viour of the wftirtd. 

Let us make our beginning with the romance: it is one of the most 
touching and beautiful that havT* come within our knowledge* 

On a cerUin Sundayp m the year 1^50. a bcautifal and accomplished 
ladyp named *^mbroria di Castello, originaily of Genoa, went , as she was 
accustomed p to hear mass in the church of Palrna, a town in the island of 
Majorca. A mounted cavalier of distinguished appearance and richly 
dressed^ who was passing at the time in the street, noticed the lady and 
pulled up as one thunderstruck. She entered the church* quickly dis¬ 
appearing in the shadow of the great porch* The cavalier * quite unconscious 
of what he did* spurred his horse and rode after her into the midst of the 
afirighted worshippers. Great was the astonishment and scandal. The 
cavalier was well known* he was the Seigneur Rajinund LuEy, Seneschal 
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of the Isles and Mayor of the Palace, He had a wife and three children* 
while Ambrosia di CasteUo was also married and enjoyed, moreover, an 
irreproadiable reputation. Ra>Tnimd Liihy passed therefore lor a great 
Hbertbie. His equestrian entrance into the church of Palma was noised 
over the whole toisTi, and Ambrosia^ in the greatest confusion^ sought the 
advice of her husb^d. He was apparently a man of sense^ and he did oot 
consider his wife insulted because her beauty had lumed the head ot a 
young and briJJiant nobleman. He proposed that Ambrosia should cure 
her admirer by folly as grotesque as his own. Meanwhikp Kaymund LtiUy 
had written ^eady to the ladyp to excuse^ or rather to accuse himself 
still further. What had prompted hirUp lie said^ was ^"strange, snpematumi, 
irresistible". He respected her honour and the afiections which, he knew, 
belonged to anotlier; but be had been overwhelmed. He felt that his 
imprudence required for its expiation high self-devotiOn, great sacrifices^ 
miracles to be accomplished, the penitenoe of a Styhte and the feats of a 
knight-errant. 

Ambrosia answered: 'To respond adequately to a love which yon 
tenn supernatural would require an immortal existence. If this love be 
^crificed heroically to our respective duties during the lives □! those who 
are dear to each of us, it will, beyond all doubt, create for itself an eternity 
at that momeut when conscience and the world will permit us to love one 
another. It is said that there is an elixir of life; seek to discover it, and when 
you are certain that you have succeeded, come and sec me. Till then, live 
for your wife and your children, as I also will live for the husband whom 
I love; and if you meet me in the street make no sign of recognition.'" 

It evidently a gradous con^i, which put of! her lover till Doomsday: 
but he refused to understand it as sucJip and from tiiar day forth the 
brilliant noble disappeared to make room for the grave and thoughtful 
alchemist. Don Juan had become Faust. Many years passed away' the 
wife of Ra\miund Lttlly died; Ambrosia di CasteUo in her turn became 
a widow; but the alchemist appeared to have forgotten her and to be 
absorbed only in fiis sublime w^ork. 

At length, one day, the widow being alone, Raymund Lully was 
announced, and there entered the apartment a bald and emaciated old 
man, who held Ln bis hand a phlaJ filled with a bright and ruddy ehxir. 
He advanced with unsteady stepp seeking her witli his eyes. The ohiect 
which tliey sought was before them, but he did not recc^gnise her, who in 
his imagination had remained always young and beautiful. 

"Tt is 1/' she at leiigth_ "W^at would you with me?" 

At the accents of that voice, the alchemist siartled violently: he 
recognised her whom he had thought fondly to find unchanged. Casting 
himself on his knees at her feet, he offered her the phial, sa3ing: ^Take it, 
drink itp it is life. Thirty years of my own existence are comprised in it; 
but I have tried it, and 1 know that it is the elixir of immortality.'' 

"VVTiai." asked Ambrosia* with a sad smiltp "have you yourself 
drunk it?" 
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"For two montiis/’ replied Raj-mund, “after having taken a quantity 
of the elixir equal to that which is contained here, I have abstained 
from all other nourishment. The pangs of hunger have tormented me: 
but noi only have I not died, I am conscious within aic of an onparalkled 
accession of strength and life.” 

“I believe j-ou." said Ambrosia; "but this elixir, which preserves 
existence, is powerless to restore lost youth- lly poor friend, took at 
yourself," and she held up a mirror before him. 

Raymond LuUy recoiled, for it is affirmed by the legend that he had 
never surveyed himself in thi^ manner during the thirty years of his 

labours. ,, 

"And now. Raymund," continued Ambrosia, "look at me. and she 
unbound her Iiafr. which was white as snow; then, loosening the ebsps 
of her robe, she exposed to him her breast, which was almost eaten away 
by a cancer. "Is it this," she asked piteously, "which you wish to im¬ 
mortalise?” . , - 

Then, seeing the consternation of the alchemist, she contmuedt 
"Ffn' thirty years I have loved you, and I would not doom you to a 
perpetual prison in the body of an infirm old man; in your turn, do not 
condemn me. Spare me this death which you term Ufc. fret me suffer 
the change which is necessary before I can live again truly; let us renCTV 
our nature with an eternal youth. I liave no wish for your ^xir, which 
prolongs onlv the night of the tomb: I aspire to immortality," 

Rayimmd Lully thereupon cast down the phial, which was broken 

on the ground. , , 

"I dfilis'er you," he said, "and for your sake I remain ui pnson. 
Live in the immortality of heaven, while I am condemned for ever to 
a living death on this earth.” 

Then hiding his face in his hands, he went away weeping. Some 
months after, a monk of the Order of Francis assisted Ambraaa (U 
Casitllo in hfif Iss-t mocnen-ts. Tbts rnonlc 

I .Tilly The romance ends here and the legend fcHowij. This legend merges 
several bearers al different periods of the name Raj^und L^y into 
a single personality, and thus endows the repentant alchemist with a few 
centuries oF ejoscence and expiation. On the day when the unfortunate 
adept should have ejcpired naturally, he experienced all the agonies of 
dissolution; then, at the supreme he fell life a^n take possessioi^F 
his frame like the vulture oF Prometheus resuming its bajiquet. The 
Saviour of the world. Who had stretched Forth His hand towards him, 
returned sorrowfully into heaven, and Raymnnd Lully found himself 

still on earth, with no hope of dyin^. 

He betook himself to prayer^ and devoted his extstenca to good 
works; God granted Fiim all graces save that of death, but of what profit 
are the otliers In the absence of that which should complete and crown 
them ah? One day the Tree of Knowl(^e was shewn to him, laden with 
its lumiuoiis fruits; he understood being and its harmonies, he divined 
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the K^^balah; he ei^tabli^ed the fDiurdRtioiis and sketched the pbn oi 
E uni versa] science* from which time he was saluted as the iiluminated 
doctor. So did he obtain glory, that fatal recompense ot toil which God, 
in His mercy, seldom confers upon great men tiU after their death, because 
it intoxicates and poisons the living. But Raymund Lully, who could 
not by death give place to the glory after, might have occasion to fear 
that it would peiiki before himself, and meanwhile It could seem to 
him only a derision of his immortal misfortune. 

He knew how to make gold^ so that he might purchase the world 
and ail its kingdoms, yet he could not assure to himself the humblest 
tomb. He was the pauper of immortahty^ EveryTvhere he went begging 
for death, and no one tvas able to give it him The courtly noblemaji 
had become an absorbed alchemist, the alchemist a monk; the monk 
became preacher, philosopher, ascetic, saints and, last of aU, missionary. 
He engaged hand to hand with the learned men of Arabia ; he battled 
vtfitoriously against Islamlsm, and had everything to fear frota the fury 
of its professors. Everything to fear—this means that he had somethbig 
to hope, and that which he hoped for w'us death,^ 

He engaged a young Arab of the tno.'^t fanatical class as his attendant, 
and posed before turn as the scourge of the religion of Mohammed* The 
Arab assassinated his master, which was what he expected: but Raymund 
Lully did not die; it was the assassin that be would have forgiven who 
killed himself in despair at his failure, so that conscience had an added 
burden instead of deliverance and peace. 

He was scarcely cured of his wounds when he embarked for Tunis* 
in which place he preached Christianity openly; but the Bey in admiratiou 
of his leambig and his courage protected him against the madness of the 
crowd and raused hun to re-embark with aU his books- Before long he 
returned to the same parts, preacliing at Bone, Bougia and other African 
towns; the Sfoslems were stupefied and feared to lay hands upon him. 
In the end he revisited Tunis and collecting the people in the streets, 
he proclaimed that, though driven, from the place, he had come back 
to confound the Impious doctrines of Mohammed and to die for Jesus 
Christ. This time there was no protection possible, the enraged people 
hunted him, a veritable insurrection broke out; he fled, to encourage 
them further; already he was broken by many blows, pouring with 
blood, covered with wounds; and yet he continued to live. He sank finally, 
buried—literally s^king—under a mountain of stones. 

On the same niglit, say's Uie legend, two Genoese merchants, Steven 
Colon and Louis de Pastorga, sailing over the open sea^ beheld a great 
light shining from the port of Tunis, They changed their course and* 
approaching the aliore, discovered a mound of stones^ which diffused 
far and near this miraculous splendour. They landed in great astonishment 
and ficLELlly discovered the body of Raymund Lully, mangled but still 


* The ruDUntic bistoiy oi Ha}muad Lully uq wfucii Eliphas LAvi 
written by JednMaLfiG de Vonon- 
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breathing. He was taken on board th€ ship and carried to Majorca, where 
in sight oi his native land the martyr was permitted to expire. God set 
him hee by a mirade and his penance was so finished. 

Such is the odyssey of the fabulous Raymtmd Lully: let us come now 
to the historical realities. 

Raymiind Lully, the philosopher and adept, bemg the one who 
deserved the title of Dluminated doctor, was the son of that seneschal 
of Majoroi who was made famous by his ill-starred passion for Ambrosia 
di CasteUo-^ He did not discover the elixir of immortality, but he made 
gold in England for King Edward and this gold was called aumm 
RaymundL There are extant certain very rare coins which are called 
Rnymuadins by experts. Louis Figuicr identifies these with the rose- 
nobles which were struck during the reign in question and suggqstSp 
a little frivolously, that the alchemy of Kajunund Lully was only a 
sophistication of gold which w*ould be difhcult to detect at a period when 
chemical processes were much less perfect than they are at the present day. 
This notwithstandingp he recognises the scientific importance of LuUy 
and gives his judgment concerning him as follow^: 

'Tiaymund Lolly^ whose genius embraced aH branches of human 
knowledge, and who brought together in the a vast system 

of phiiosophyp snrrunarising the encyclopaedic principle? of science as it 
then stoodp could not fail to bequeath a ii'nliiable heritage to chymisU^ 
lie perfected and described carefully various compounds which are 
used widely in chemistry; we owe him the preparation of carbonate of 
potassium by means of tartar and by wood aiies^ the rectification of 
spirits of wnnep the preparation of essential oils* the cuppellation of 
silver, and the preparation of sweet mercury. 

Other scientists, filing sure that the rose-nobics were pure as gold, 
have speculated that, having regard to the very imperfect processes of 
practic^ chemistry during the middle ageSp such transmutations as those 
of Ra>Tnund Lully, and indeed other adepts, were merely the separation 

* \Miat is certain likstoncally Ls as {dj That the Jttoiy cl Amhfo^ di 

CastcLLo. so iar as i^ardj it£^ root-matter* cqncertis the origtoal and only Ra>’mDiid 
LnlH^ who was the author of the Magna -^ t&j ThAtJt ii in all probabUity fictitiap^: 
(c) That it hai been decorated and dramatisod by Elipha^ Ldvi, who has done hU 
wnrlt admijably: (tfl That concemiiig the fsi-tber of the illtiinioated doctor we know 
only that he was a great soldief; That the author of the alohomical treatises wail 
not the anthoT of the Art That the aJeheraical ™tor is said to have been 

ii) aorothor i^^ymoad LoUy, ¥ihlch, 1 think, means only that he isanmed the naioe in 
order to his works npoo a celebrated person, and (s) a proselyte the gate» 

bciof a perw;! who becomes a Jew, bat thia is manifestly contradicted by the evi¬ 
dence OI the alchemical bsjrts: (jf} That when tite woi1c!i oi Raynuind Lolty wera 
collected, at the eod of the eightoetLtb century, into eight enormoos folio vglums^ 
we rind, as I ha%’e said clsewhi^, a third Raymimd Lully, who was a mystic; hot oa 
to his real identity wc know nothing. 

* Rose Nobles were replaced by Angels in 1465. Edward IV. 

’ Louis Figtiier wrote oecalt Tomauco:! iLodet the pmi^ of and did not 

know what he waa talking about in of the An M<t^h j. There is no roason to 

atippose that it h?ul even pasAod through his ttajids. It was otherwise sa tej^ords the 
little alchemical texu; and there is no roii.sgiu to question what he says concemiii^ 
tbeoL 
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of the gold found in siiTcr mincSj and purified by nieAH^ of antimony, 
which is actually indicated* in a great number of Hermetic symbols, as 
the efficient and chief element in the Powder of Frojcctioii.^ We agree 
with them that chemistry uoa-exi^tent at the pcri^ in question, and 
we may add that it was created by adepts or rather that ihe adepts, while 
keeping to ihetnsdves those ^mthetic secrets which were the tieasore 
of the magical ^ctuaries^ instructed their contemporaries as to some 
of the analjiical processes. These were afterwards perfected, but they 
have not a$ yet led men of science to reach that ancient svmthesis which 
constitutes Hermetic philosophy, in the proper sense of the term. 

In this phDosophicai Tesimnerti^ Ra\Tiiund Lolly has set forth ah the 
principles of this science, but in a veiled manner^ following the praciicc 
and indeed the duty of adepts. He also composed a to the T^stam^m 
mentioned, and finally a to the K^y, or, more definitely, a codicil, 
which is itt our opinion the most important of his writings on aJehtuny, 
Its principles and modes of procedure have notlibg in common either 
with the sophistication of pure metals or with the separation of alloys. 
As a theory, it is in confotrajiy with the principles of Geber and as a 
practice with those of Amaldus de V’^Ulanova: in respect of doctrine it is 
in conformity with the moebt exalted ideas of the Kabakh. Those earnest 
minds who refuse to be discouraged by the discredit into which ignorance 
brinp the great thin^ should study Kabulistically the codicil of Raymund 
Lully, if they seek to carry oo that research of the absolute \vhi^ was 
foUotved by the greatest men of genius m the elder w'orld.^ 

The whole life of this pre-emicent adept, the first initiate after St. 
John who was devoted to the hierarchic aposlolate of holy orthodoxy— 
his entire life, we repeat, w-as passed in pious foundations, in prcachinp, 
in immense scientific labours. Thus, in 1276, he established at Palma 
a college of Franciscans dedicate to the study of Oriental languagesj 
and Arabic especially, with the object of refuting the works of 
Mohammedan doctors and of preaching the Christian faith among the 
Moors, John XXI cqrtfimied this institution by a pastoral tetter dated 
from Viterbo on December lb, in the first year of his pontificate. 

From 1293 to 1311 Lully solicited and obtained from Pope Nicholas IV 
and from the kings of France, Sicily, Cyprus and Majorca the establish¬ 
ment of many other colleges for the same purpose. VVtierever he went 
he gave instructions in his Great Art, which is a universal synthesis of 
human knowledge,, and has as its prime object the institution of one 

^ Tlie trioxy ol a tiansmutation pertonned by called Hayitinnd Lolly in 

HoEliuidl depeods from the alchecoical tcjcis mcntiuiiod, ouil u thfr^forr mi cvidcaccr 
and from a larged Testanacnt of John Ciemcr, whD c^lcd himscLl Abbot of 
muLstcr, but no persdo. of tMs naine fiJlnl the ofi^cQ in question, citiitf at ihrt sa ppo«d 
penoU or any othor. 

^ The tracts extant under the name of the aJc^eiuical Itaymund Lolly am 
enonne^tcHd by Lcn^let du Fresnoy in couacotioq with tho^c attclbatcd to the aLitlLOt 
of the dFJ hlangcnis prmted ^tcen m hu Chemica Curiosu. 

The Coilrdttuf, Vad^ A/rfam. or a coosklcToblD vort. divided into 74 

chapter- 
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language among men as also one mode of thought. He ’^Tsited Paris and 
there astonished the most learned dtx:tors; afterwards he crossed over 
to Spain H tarried at Complute, where he founded a central academy for 
the study of languages and sciences- He reformed a number of convents, 
went cm to Italy and reemited soldkrs for a new military order, the 
institution of wMnh he advocated at the very Council of '^''ienna which 
condemned the Templars^ The catholic science and the true initiation of 
St. Jolui were intended thertib>' to rescue the protecting sword of the 
Temple from faithless hands. The great ones of this world derided poor 
Raymund Luliy^ and yet in their own despite they did all that he desired. 
This illuminated pjcrstmality, termed by derision Raymimd the Fantastic, 
seems to have been pope of popes and king of kings; he was poor as Job 
and gave alms to sovereigns: he was called a fool^ and he vins of that order 
of folly which ooniounds sages. The gteatrait politician of the period. 
Cardinal Ximenes, whose mind was as vast as it was serious, never spoke 
of him except as the divine Raymund LuUy and the most enlightened 
doctor* He died in 1314, according to Genebrard, or in according 
to the author of the preface to the Meditations of the Hermit Blaqueme. 
He was eighty years old, and the end of his toilsome and holy existence 
came on the Festival of the martyrdoin of St. Peter and St. Paul.* 

A disciple of the great Kabalists. Rayimind Lully $onght to establish 
an absolute and uruveisai philosophy by subz-tituting for the conventional 
abstractions of ^rslems a fixed notion of natural actualities and by 
substituting a simple and natural mode of expression for the ambiguous 
terms of scholasticism. He condemned the dchnitions of the scholars 
at his period because they perpetnated disputes by their inexactitude 
and amphibology. According to Aristotle, man Ls a reasonable animal^ 
hut i t may be replied that he is not an animal and b only rarely reasonable^ 
Morcoverj the w^ords "aiiimal" and ^'reasonable^* cannot be brought into 
harmony; a fool, in thb sense, would not be a man, and so forth. Raymund 
Lully defined things by their right names and not by their sjiTionyms or 
approximations; afterwards he explained the names by etjmology. 
To the question—What is man ?—^he w^ould therefore reply that the wqrd^ 
in its general acceptation, signified the state of being human, bii: taken 
in a particular acceptation it de^gnates the human personality. What, 
however, Is this human personality? Originally^ it is the personality which 
God made by breathing life into a body compounded of earth (Aumtif); 
literally, it 15 you* it is I, it a Peter, Paul, and so on. Those w*ho were 
accustomed to scientific ]argon protected to the illuminated doctor that 
anyone could talk like this: that on the basis of such a method the whole 
world might pose as leamod: and that popular common sense would be 
preferred before the doctrine of academies. '"That is just what I wish/^ 
was the answer of Raymund Lully in hh great simplicity. Hence the 
reproach of puerihty made against his enlightened theory; and puerile 

^ The reutcT niay consult al this point my study of tiio liJe and ^tLcws of Ray- 
mufld LuUy m Litres ^ AkAemysiii;^ pp. 6B-aa* 
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it was in a sensc^ hnt with th& puerility of Hi5 ooumel, Who said^ ^Txcept 
ye become as one of these httlc ones, ye shall not eotej into the Kingdom 
of heaven.” Is not the Kingdom of Heaven also that of sdence, seeing 
that the celestial life of God and men is but understanding and love? 

The design of Raymund Lully was to set the Christianbed KabaJah 
against the fatalbtic magia of the Arabs, Egyptian traditions against 
those of India, the Magic of Light against Black Magic. He testified that^ 
in the last days, the doctriries of Antichrist would be a materialised reaiisni 
and that there would be a recrudescence of ah the monstrosites of evil 
Magic. Hence he sought to prepare minds for the rettim of Enoch, or 
otherwise for the final revelation of that science the key of which is tci 
the hieroglyphical alphabets of Enoch, This harmonising light of reason 
and faith is to precede the Messianic and universal reign of Christianity 
on earth. So was Lully a great prophet for true Kabalists and $eers, while 
for sceptics who at least can respect eacalted characters and noble aspira' 
tions he was a sublime dreamer. 



CHAPTER IV 


CERTAllf ALCHEMISTS 

Nicholas Flamel belongs to alcbciny exclusively, and he enters into 
our corksidefa-tion only because of the biefOtglvphical book of AbraJiam 
the JeW| in which the scrivener of the me Saint-Jacqucs-la-Bondieiie 
found the absolute keys of the Great Work^ This book was founded on the 
Ke}*^ of the Tarot and was simply a hieroglyphical and Hermetic com¬ 
mentary OT the Seph^ Y^cixtfuh. We And as a fact^ by the description of 
Flamel himseli^ the leaves were twenty-one in tiumberp making 
twenty-two with the title/ and that they wre divided into three septen- 
aneSp having a blank leaf at every seventh pagei l^et us here bear In mind 
that the Apocalypse* that subilme Kabal^tic and prophetic stimmaiy 
of all occult typeSp also divided its symbols into three septenaries* 
betvreen each of which there i$ silence in heaven^ thus instimting a 
striking analogy with the uninscribedl leaf in the mystic book of FlameL* 
The septenaries of the Apocal^'pse are (a) seven seals to open, meaning 
seven mysteries to be learned and seven difficulties to be overcome; 
{6} seven trumpets to sound, being seven utterances to understaiid; 
(i?) seven vmls to empty^ which signify seven substances which must be 
volatilised and fijccd. 

In the work of Flmnel the first seventh leaf has as its hieroglyphical 
character the wand of ttfoscs overcoming the serpenis brought forth by 
the magicians of Pharaoh. They are seen devDiiring one anotheTj and 
the figure as a whole is anaJogoi^ to the Victor of the Tarot* 3 rokLng 
to his cubic chanot the white and black sphinxes of Egyptian Magic ► 
The sjmbol in question corresponds to the seventh dogma in the creed 
of Majjnonides: we acknowledge but one prophet* who Ls Moses. It 
represents the unity of science and the work; it represents further 
the Mercury of the Wise^ which is formed by the dissolution of 
composites and by the reciprocal action of the Sulphur and Salt of 
metals. 

The emblem on the fourteenth page Avas the Brazen Serpent set 
upon a cro^h The cross represents the marnage of the purified Sulphur 
and Salt^ as also the condensation of the Astral Light. The fourteenth 
Trtimp card in the Tarot depicts an angel, who is the spirit of the earth, 
mingling the liquids in two ewers, one of gold and one of SEilver. It is 
the same symbol formulated after another manner. On the 2lst leaf 
of Flamel s book there was the type of ^pace and imiversal life^ represented 

* There ia ua reference t* ^ title in Ibe arigiiml tot 

^ "J' ^ Apoc^Ij™ that there siSMce in heaven about 

th<5 space of hair an hoax. See Lbapto: vfxi^ vtraj i. 
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by E desert with springs of water and serpents gliding hither and thither.* 
In the Tarot, space is t^^ified by the four signs, allocated to the cardinal 
points of heaven* and life is represented by a naked girl dancing in a 
circle. FJamel does not specify the number of springs and serpents, but 
the former would probably be four^ speinging from one source, as in the 
PantaeJe of Eden; the serpents wotild be four^ seven * nine or ten. 

On the fourtJi leaf was the figure of Time^ preparing to cut of! the 
feet of Mercury. Clo^ by was a ro$e-tree in blossoui, the root being blue* 
the stern white, the leaves red, and the fiow^ors golden.* The number four is 
that of elemental realisation. Time is atmospheric nitre; his $c3^lhe b 
the acid which b extracted from this nitre, and the Mercury b &ced 
thereby, being trajisfoirned into salt. The rose-tree represents the Work 
and the succei^ve colours which characterise its stages: it is the master}'^ 
p^ng through the black, white and red aspecESp out of which gold is 
produced as a blossom that buds and unfolds. 

The number five is that of the Great Mystery, and on the fifth page 
blind men vrere represented digj^ng up the ground round the rosc-trese 
in search of the grand agent w'hich is present ever^^here. Some others, 
who Were better advised, were weighing a white vrater, resembling a 
Mhdified air.® On the reverse side of this page was the massacre of the 
innocents* with the sun and moon descending to bathe in their blood 
This allegory^ which is the literal secret of Hermetic art, has reference 
to that process of taking air into air, as Aristcus* puts it; or, to speak 
intelJigible Iaii^iag:e, of using air as force, expanding it by means of 
Astral Light, just as water is changed into steam by the njction of fire. 
This can be accomplished by the aid of electridty* magnets and a 
powerful projection of the operator’s will, w'hen directed by science and 
good intent. The children's blood repmsents that essential light which 
is extracted by philosophical fire fiorn elementary bodies. When tt is 
said that the sun and moon come down to bathe, the meaning is that 
the silver tlierein is tinctured into gold* and that the gold acquiresS a 
grade of p^ty by w'hich its sulphur is transformed into the true Powder 
of Projection* 

We are not writing a treatise on alchemy, although this science 
IS really Transcendental Magic put into operation; we reserve its revela¬ 
tions and wonders for .other special and more extended works. 

Popular tradition affirms that Flame] did not die and that he buried 

» Tifc?> J?(W* Vf NicA^Ia^ plamtl describe tbs symboli as fq^lbws; (i) A Wand iinJ 
serpcritg devoann^ one anatheT: (a) a on whJcb a serpent wa* crad&cd: (31 

Deserta, in tbc mjdjft of viueb were cmnif fair fountaiiis, whence issued a nuoiber oi 
KTpentj tbat glided hesre and tbero. 

* Jlwcury aad Saturn—^ Flamcl supposed them to be—depicted on the 
obrefse side of this IcaJf and tie t^miboUc (lower wns on the reverse 3ider It is not 
sai-d to be a rose, but siioply a tadr Sowitr. Tbe rosc-tnsij wa3 on tbs obveiv side d the 
Efth leaf. 

■ TheodguiBilLasqorelereiico t 03 QliUi£i«lair. 

* Otberw™ Axislem, wlin hgmss promLaefLily La thi: ducourses or ibe Twriht 
Pkiiosoph^rum 
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a treasure under the lower of Saint-Jacques-ia-Boucherie. According to 
niuminatcd adepts, tJii5 treasure, contained in a cedar box covered with 
plates of the seven metals, was the ortginal copy of the fainotis book 
attributed to Abraham the Jew, with commentaries in the wTitmg of 
Flamel and sufficient specimens of the Powder of Projection to transmute 
the sea into gold^ supposing that the sea were Aiercury. 

After Flamel came Bernard Trevisan, Basil Valentine and other 
famous alchemists. The twelve Keys of Basil Valentine arc at once 
Kabalistic, magical and Hermetic. Then in 14S0 appeared Trithemius, 
who was the master Of Cornelius Agrippa and the greatest dogmatic 
magicLni of the middle ages. Trithemius was an abbot of the Order of 
St. Benedict, of irreproachable orthodoxy and unimpeachable conduct. 
He ivas not so imprudent as to write openly on occult ptulosophy, like 
bis venturesome disdple Agrippa, All his magical works turn on the 
art of concealing mysteries, while his doctrine was expressed in a panEacIc^ 
after the manner of true adepts. This pantacle is excessively mre^ and 
Is found only in a few manuscript copies of his tract SepUm Scciitid^^ 
A Polish gentleman and man of exalted mbd and noble heart, Coinit 
Alexander Sranistki possesses a curious example which he has kindly 
shewn to us. The pantacle consists of two triangles joined at the base^ 
one white and the other biack. At the apex of the black triangle there 
is a fool crouching, who turns his bead with difficulty and gaxes awe-struck 
into the triangle, where his Own likeness is reflected. On the apex of the 
white triangle stands a man in the prime of life, armed as a knight, having 
a steady gl^ce and an attitude of strong and peaceful command. In this 
triangle are Inscribed the letters of the ditrine Tetragram. The natural 
and exoteric sense of the emblem may be explained by an aphorism as 
follows: The wise man rests in the fear of the true God, but the foci Is 
nvcrwhelmed by the terror of a false god made In his own image. By 
meditating on the pantacle as a whole, and thereafter on its constituents 
successively, the adepts, however, wiU find therein the last word of 
Kabaiism and the unspeakable formula of the Great Arcanuni, In other 
w'ords* it is the distmetion between miracles and prodigies, the secret 
of apparitions, the universal theory of magnetism and the science of 0II 
mysteries. 

Trithemius composed a history of Itfagic, written entirely irt pantades 
under the title: Sophorum Sigilia d Imagines In his 

Si^anography and Pijlygraphy he gives the key to ^ occult writings and 
explains in veiled terms the real science of Incantations and evocations. 
Trithemius is in Magic the master of masters, and we have no hesitation 
in prodaiming him the most ivise and learned of adepts. 

It is otherwisa with Cornelius Agrippaj, who was a seeker all his life 
and attained neither science nor peace. His books are full of enidition 
anda^rance; he w*as himself of an independent and fantastic character, 
so it came about that be passed fof an abominable sorcerer and was 
persecuted by the priesthood and princes. In the end he wrote against 
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the sdejices which had failed to bring him happiness^ and he died in 
misery and abandonmc^nt. 

VVc now coEoe to the mild and pleasbg figure of that learned and 
sublime Postch who is known only by bis over-ni>^ticaJ love for an elderly 
but illuminated woman. There is ^mething far different in Fostel Irom 
the disciple of Mother Jeanne, but vulgar minds prefer to disparage 
rather than to Learn and have no wish to see anything better in him. 
It is not for tlie benefit of these that w'e propose to make known the 
genius of VViUiam PosteL 

He Tvas the son of a poor peasantp belonging to the district of Barenton 
in Normandy; by force of perseverance and much sacrifice he contrived 
to teach himself and became the most Learned man of his time; but poverty 
pursued him alwav's and iivant occasionally compelled him to sell his 
books. Full of resignation and stveetness, he worked like a labouring 
man to win a morsel of bread and then went back to his studies. He 
acquired all known languages and sciences of his period; he discovered 
rare and priceless manuscripts, including the apocryphal gospels and 
the Sepfs^ Yirtzirahi he initiated himself into the mysteries of the tran¬ 
scendental Kabalab,^ and in his simple admiration for that absolute 
truth, for that supreme reason of all philosophies and dogmas, it was his 
ambition to re%^eal it to the worlcL He Uicrefore spoke the language of 
m^'steries openly and wrote a book entitled the Kty qJ Things k^pt Secrei 
from ih^ Feund^ion of the World.^ He dedicated this work to tfic fathers 
assembled at the Council ef Trent, entreating them to enter the path 
of conciliation and universal syttthesis. No one understood him; some 
accused him of heresy and the most moderate were contented to say tliat 
he was a fooL 

The Trinity, according to Postel, made man in Its image and Its 
likeness. The human body is dual and its triadic unity is through the 
union of the two halves. Tlie human soul is also dual; it is and 

ajiima, or uiteilect and emotion; it has also iw^o sexes, the male being 
resident in the head and the female in the heart. Redemption in its 
completion must also be dual in humanity; the mind by its purity makes 
good die errors of the heart, and then the generasaty of the heart must 
rescue the egoistic barrenness of the brain. Christianity, Irom Fostel's 
standpoint, has been so far understood only by the reasoning mind and 
has not entered into the heart. The Word has been made man, but the 
world will be saved when the Word shall have been made woman. The 
sublime grandeurs of the spirit of Invc will be taught by the maternal 
genius of religion, and then reason will be harmonised with faith, because 
it wiU comprehend, tHtetpret and restrain the sacred excesses of devotion. 

Observe, he remarks, liow religion is understood by tlie majority of 

^ Tbem; ia ai] cMd atorj^ that hs tran^ated th* Ma into Latin, but the 

manuscript baa never beta found 

* tl was firat fniblishcd nt Basic and aftciT^iards at Amstpr^iain m i 6 .|<p In i 
the second editioa was rendered into French. It deserve^ and wilt ritpay carefq] 
reading from the mystic paint of view. 
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Christians: it is only as an ignorant and persecuting partiality, a super¬ 
stitious and stupid stubbomoess, and fear—base fear—above ail. Why is 
this? Because those who profess it have not the woman-heart, because 
they are foreign to the fhvine enthusiasms of that mother-love which 
explains all religion. The power that has invaded the brain and binds 
the spirit is not that of the good, undeistan ding and long-suilering God; 
it is of the wicked, imbecile and cowardly Satan, It comes about in 
this manner that there is far more fear of the devfl than bve for the 
Divine. The frozen and shrivelled brain weighs on the dead heart like a 
tombstone. What an awakening will it be for understanding, what a 
rebirth for reason, what a victory for truth, when the heart shall be 
raised by grace! am I the first and almost the only person to com- 
is^ehend this, and what can one who has attained resurrection perform 
alone among the dead, who can hear nothing? Como tliereforo and come 
quickly, O mother-spirit, who appeared to me at Venice in the soul of a 
vir^ inspired by God; descend and teach the women of the new world 
their redeeming mission and their apc»tolate of holy and spiritual life. 

It is a fact that Postal owed these noble inspirations to a pious woman 
named Jeanne, whose acquaintance he had made at Venice, He the 
spiritual adviser of this elect soul and was drawn into the current of 
mystic poetry vrhich eddied about her. When he administered the 
Eucharist to her she became radiant and transfigured in his eyes, and 
although she was more than fifty years old the poor priest 
innocently that be would have taken her for less than fifteen: so did the 
sympathy of their hearts transform her in his eyes. One must have 
followed the life of asceticism to understand such eft^gtiai hallucinations 
and lyrie^ puerilities, such a mystic marriage between two virginal 
beinp, such extraordinary enthusiasms of love in two pure souls- lu her 
he discerned the living spirit of Jesus Christ by which the world would 
be regenerated. I have seen, says he, this light of the heart which will 
drive the hideous spectre of Satan from all minds; it is no chimera of 
my dreams; she has appeared in the world, has taken flesh in a maid, in 
whom I have hailed the mother of the w'orld to come. This is analysing 
rather than translating Postcl, but the rapid abridgment of his sentime^ 
and language will make plain that he spoke figuratively, and, asmaintaiued 
by the learned Jusuit DesbUlons in his notice on the life and works 
of Postel, that nothing was further from his thoughts rhnT } to represent, 
as some have pretended, a second incarnation of divinity in this poor 
hospital sister who had only drawn him by the brightness of her humble 
virtues. We are utterly certain that all those who have slandered and 
ridiculed Postel are not worth one M6re Jeanne. 

The mystical relations of Postel and the nun continued for about 
five years, at the end of which time she died, assuring her that 

she would never be parted from him but would help him when freed 
from die bond of material life. ‘ She kept her promise,'' says Postel; 
‘she has been with me at Paris, has enlightened me with her own light 
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Md has harttionised my reason and my faitlL Twa years after her ascent 
into heaven her spiritual body and substance descended into me and 
permeated sensibly ray whole body, so tliat it is she rather than myself 
who liv'es in me. After this experience Postel aJw'ays regarded hiniself 
as a risen being and signed hunself Pi^idim As a matter of 

fact^ one curious result followed: his white hair became again blacky his 
winkles disappeared and the ruddy colour of youth was assumed by 
his counteuan^, previously made tHn and pallid by his austerities and 
vigils. His derisive bio^aphers assert that he dyed his hair and painted 
his faoej, it was insuffident to picture him as a fool, and so out of his noble 
and generous character they produced a juggler and charlatan. Assuredly 
xh^ imbecihty or bad faith of cold and sceptic minds„ when they pass 
judgment on enthnsiastic hearts^ is more wonderful than the eloquent 
unreason of the latter. 

"'It has been iraagined,*" writes Father Desbiilons, '"and is stUJ, I 
underst^d, beheved that the regeneration supposed to have been 
accompLtshed by Mother Jeanne b the foundation of his system; it had 
however been completely developed before he was aware of her existence * 
and he never departed from it, unless indeed he did so a few years before 
his death. It had come into his mind that the evangelical reign of Jesus 
Chrbt, estabhsbed by tlie Apostles, could be no longer mamtaiced among 
Christians or propa^ted among infidels unless enforced by the light of 
reason. To this principlej which afiected him per^nally^ he added anothef^ 
being the destination of the King oI France to universal monarchy.^ The 
way pf the Secoiid Advent must be prepared by conquest of hearts and 
convictiDn of minds, that there may be henceforth but one faitli and 
Jesus Qirist reigning over the whole world in the person of a single king 
and in ^drtiie of one law.” According to Father Desbilloits, this proves 
that Pastel was mad. Mad for having thought that religion should reign 
over minds by the supreme reason of its doctrine, and that the monarchy, 
to be strong and permanent* should bind hearts together by the victories 
of public prospenty under the dominion of peace. Mad for having believed 
in the coming of that kingdom about which wc say daily—His kijigdom 
come. Mad because he l^lieved in reason and justiije on earth. Well, 
well, they spoke truly; poor Pcjstel was mad. The proof of his madness 
Ls that he wrote, as already said* to the Fathers of the Council of Trent, 
entreating them to bless the whole world and to launch against 

no one. As another example, he tried to convert the Jesuits and cause 
them to preach universal concord among men—peace betwieffli sovereigns, 
reason among priests, and goodness among the prince of this world. In 
hite* as a last and supreme madness,^ he neglected the benehts of this 
w'orld and the favour of the great, lived alwa5's humbly aud in poverty^ 
possessed nothing but his knowledge and his books, and desired nothing 
but truth and justice, lifay God give peace to the soul of poor William 
PosteL 

He was so mild and so good that his ecclesiastical superiors took pity 
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upon him and, thmkmg probably, as was said later on of La Femtaine, 
that he was more siUy diaii wicked p they were contented v^ith shutting 
him up in liis convent for the nest of his days. Postel i%'as grateful for the 
quiet thus ensured towards the -dicise qI and he died peaceablVp 
retracting everything that his superiors required. The man of universal 
concord could not be an anarchi-st r he was before aU things the sincerest 
of catholics and humblest of Christians. The works of Postal will be 
rediscovered one of these days and will be read with wonder. 

Let tia pass to another maniac who was called Theophrastus x^ureolus 
Bombast and was known in the World of Magic under the famous name 
of Paracelsus. There is no need to recapitulate what has been said con* 
oemlng this master in oar DiKiHm Ritual of Tramtmd^tal Magic, 
but something may be added on the occult medicine restored by Paracdstts. 
This truly Universal Medicine is based upon a spacious theory of lights 
called by adepts fluid or potable gold- Lights that creative agent, the 
vibrations of which are the movemtmt and life of all tilings; light, latent 
in the universal ether* radiating about absorbing centres* which, being 
saturated thereby, project movement and life in their turn, $o forming 
creative currentsi light, astruhsed in the stars, anlmaiised in aninnials, 
humanised in human beings; lights which vegetates in plants, giisteos 
in metals, produces all fornis of feature and equilibrates all by the laivg 
of universal sympathy—this is that light which exhibits the phenomena 
of magnelisiTt* divined by Paracelsus, which tinctures the blood, being 
released from the air as it is inhaled and discharged by the hermetic 
bellows of the lungs. The blood then becomes a true elLxir of life, wherein 
mhy and taagnetic globules of vital light boat in a slightly gilded fluid. 
These globules are actual sccds^ ready to assume all forms of that world 
whereof the human body is an abridgment. They can become rarefied 
and coagulated, so renewing the humours which circulate in the nerves 
and in the flesh encoinpassLrig the bones. TEiey radiate outside, or rather^ 
in rarefying, they are drawn by the currents of light and cLrcolatc in the 
astral body—that interior and luminous body which is dilated by the 
imagination of ecstatics, so tliat their blood sometimes colours objects 
at a distance when these have been penetrated and identified with the 
astral body. In a special work on occult medicine that which is slated 
here will be proved, however strange and paradoxical it may seem at first 
sight to men of science,^ Such wxre the bases of medicine as put forw^ard 
by Paracelsus; he cured by S3rmpathy of light; he administered medica- 
ments not to the outward material body, w^hich is entirely passive^ 
which can be rent and cui up ivithout feeling anything when the astral 
body has withdrawn, but to the inward mechuni* to that vehicle which 
is the source of sensations. The quintessence of these he renewed by 
sympathetic quintessences. For example, he healed wounds by applying 
powerful reactives to the spill blood, thus sending back its physied soul 
and purified sap to the body. To cure a diseased limb he made a limb of 

^ Tlltt promise T^rcsents &imtiwir uniulnllftS lUtcntfQa qf SliplkM L4vi. 
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and, by will-power, transferred thereto the ma^etism of the diseased 
limb. Then ^ treated the wm with vitriol, iron and fire, thus reacting 
by imagination and magnetic correspondence on the sick person himself, 
to whom the limb of wns had become an appendix and supplement. 
Paracelius knew the mysteries of blood; he knew why the priests of Baal 
made incisions with knives in their flesh, and then bronght down fine 
from heaven; he knew why orienEals poured out their blood before a 
woman to mspire her with phy^cal love; he knew bow spilt blood cries 
for vengeance or mercy and fills the air with angels or demons. Blood is 
the mstrumeut of dreams and multiplies images in the brain dui Ing sleep, 
because it is full of the Astral Lights Its globules are biscKUal, tuagnetUed 
and metalled, s^mpatbetic and repelling. All forms and images in the 
world can be evoked from the ph5raical soul of blood. 

"At Baroche," says the estimable traveHer Tavernier,^ "there is a 
first-class Eugli^ house, winch I reached on a certam day with the Englidi 
president^ on my way from Agm to Surat. There came also certain 
jugglerst asking leave to exhibit some of their professional skill, and the 
president was curious to see it In the first place they lighted a great 
fire, at which they heated iron chains, then wound them about their b^e$ 
and pretended that they were suffering in consequence, but no harm 
followed. They next took a morsel of wood, set it in the ground and asked 
one of the spectators to choose what fruit he liked. His choice fell upon 
mangoes, and thereupon one of the performers put a shroud about him 
and squatted on the ground five or six times. 1 had the curiosity to ascend 
to an upper room, where I could see through a fold in the sheet what was 
being done by the man. He was actually cutting the flesh under the 
arm-pits with a raior, and rubbing the wood with his blood. Each time 
he rose up the wood grew visibly; on the third occasion there were 
branches and buds thereon, on the fourth the tree was covered with 
leaves, and on the fifth it was bearing flowers. 

"The English presideat had brought his chaplain from Amadabat 
to baptise a child of the Dutch commander, the president acting as 
godfather. The Dutch, it should be mentiQiied, do not have chaplains 
except where soldiers and merchants are gathered together. The English 
dergjTnan began by protesting that be could not consent to ClkristLans 
aasbting at such spectacles, and when he saw how the perfonners brought 
forth from a bit of dry wood, in less than half an Iioeit, a tree of four or 
five feet in height, having leaves and flowers as ia springtime, he felt 
it his duty to put an end to the business. He announced therefore that 
he would not administer communion to those who persbted in witnessing 
such ocenrrenoes. The president was thus compelled to dismiss the 
jugglers." 

Dn Clever de hfaldigny, to whom we owe thk extract, regrets that 

2 da JexiH B&pfiiU Titvtmur, cn e» PtrsM $t nux 

imus, Fkns, 1676. Tlim were five French editiena, and t|w work wad alio ti^^nsJtatcd 
mtoEoglish- 
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the growth of the coaDgoes was thus stopped abraptly, but he dch^s not 
explain the occmrence. To our mind it was a case of fascination by the 
magnetism of the radiant light of bloody a phenomcrion of magnetised 
electricity, identical with that termed palingenesis, by which a living 
plant is made to appear in a vessel containing ashes of the same plant 
tong since perished- 

Of such were the secrets known by Paracdsus, and it was in the 
application of these bidden natural forces to purposes of medidne that 
he made at onoe so many admiren Eind enemies. For the rest, he was by 
no means a simple personality like Pastel: he was nataraUy aggressive 
and of the mountebank type; so did he afhm tliat his familiar spirit was 
hidden in the pommel of his great sword* and never left his side. His life 
was an unceasing struggle; he travelled, debated, wrote^ taught. He was 
more eager about physical results than moral conquests^ and while 
first among practical magicians he was last among adepts of wisdom. 
His phiJosophy was one of sagadty and^ ou his own part^ he termed It 
phiIos<^phia sagaxJ He divined more than anyone witiiout knowing 
anything completely. There is nothing to equal his mtuitioiis^ unless it 
be the rashness of his commentaries. He was a man of intrepid experienceb^ 
intoxicated wish his own opinions, his own talk, iiitoxi(sted otherwise 
on occasion, if we may beheve some of his biographers. The works which 
he has left are predous for sdenca, but they must be read with caution. 
He may be called the divine Paracelsus* understood in the sense of diviner; 
he i$ an oracle* but not a true master. He is groat above all as a physician, 
for he had found the Universai Medidne* This notwithstanding, he could 
not prolong his own life, and he died^ while stiH ytsung, wom out by work 
and by excesses.® He left behind him a name shining with fantastic and 
ambiguous glory, due to discoveries by which his contemporaries failed 
to piofiL He had not uttered his last word, and is one of those mysterious 
beings of whom it may be said, as of Enoch and St. John: He is not dead^ 
and he will come again upon earth before the last day* 


^ Thu 19 rmlly the tide of a particular treatise, but it ^ y’rcrwflngTy long and 
Diary be to it may not be taken nnji^tly to mpn^cot his 

philnikiphy at Inr^ 

* The Int^t and most successful ape^ogisi nt Pamcctsns that the iiharge ol 
intempi^bUice UiTIS inventied by his enemies. See the JLi/^ Pawatxhus, by Miss Anna 
Sti^dart* igii 
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CHAPTER V 

SOME FAMOUS SOK€EK£RS ANI> MAGICIANS 

Amii>st a great multiplicity of oomuienUrics and studies on the work 
of J^te, no one, that we are aware, lias signalised its characterbtic-iii- 
diieL The masterpiece of the glorious Ghibelline is a declaiatioa of 
war against the papacy by a daring revelation of mysteries. The epic of 
Dante is Johannite and Gnostic; it is a bold application ol Kabalistic 
figures and numbers to Christian dogmas^ and is further a secret negation 
of the absolute dement Uierdn; his visit to the supematnraJ! worlds takes 
place like an Initiation into the Mysteries of Eleusis and Thebes. He is 
guided and protected by Virgil amidst the drdes of the new Tartanis, as 
if the tender and melancholy prophet of the destinies of the son of Pollio 
were, in the eyes of the Plorentine poet, the illegitimate yet true father 
of the Christian epic. Thanks to the pagan genins of Virgil, Dante enuerges 
from that gulf above the door of whi^ he had read the sentence of despair; 
he scapes by standing on his head, which means by reversing doguKU 
So does he ascend to the light, using the demon himself, like a monstrous 
ladder; by the force of terror he emerges from terror, from the horrible 
by the power of horror. He seems to testif>^ that hell is without egress 
for those only who cannot go back on themselves; he takes the devil 
against the gram, if I may use so famQiar an expression, and attains 
emancipation by audadt>\* 'Hiis is truly protestantism surpassed, and 
the poet of Rome's enemies has already divined Faust ascending to 
heaven on the head of the defeated Mephistopheles. Observe also that 
the hell of Dante is but a negative ptirgatoiy, by which is meant that his 
puigatory seems to take form in lii$ heS, ^ if in a mould; it is like the lid 
or stopper of the guM, and it will be understood that the Florentine titan 
in scaling Paradise meant to kick purgatory into helL^ 

His heaven is composed of a series of Kabalistic drdes divided by 
a cross, like the pantacle of Ezekiei; in the centre of this cross a rose 

^ i^liphas Levi, wbo rntlicr znisquotes Dante, belU that be hari periortned iht same 
kind of mental and hiid escaped In tbe maocicr—^ d^gmar 

He says elticwhere: ** It “w-as aitcr be bail descended gull to gull £rqm horror 
to horror t* tJie bottom of the 4»eventb circle of the abysa . . , that Dante - ^ - rose 
consoled EiDd victoncas to tbe light- Whs have perloniiecl mmA Jqcmiey, and wti 
prei^p-t ourselves beloro the world with traDjQuiLIity on ou.r connEenance and ib 

qur hc4^rit . to ABsiure mankind that heU And tbe d-nvil , . . and all tbe rest of the 
dismal pbantasina^uHa ura a nij^btnsare of nsadjocss." 

* The Interprelatiun of Ibn Cotnffdy as rmbodyiirg an act of ¥?ar agaiust tbc 

CabrUJo HosBetti^ about in bis Disqiiistiimts uw tk9 AtUi- 
Pii^i which ike J^fJorrtutfion. For the obscure and dubious tenets to 

wlu^ aHphas gives the name of Johaniiiitc, ho substitatje^ the doclriaes ol 
AJlugcn-'^ and VValdmses. Thu eame thc^, qv^t Jrom iht Italian deviser, was 

maintained in the same mtcrest by EuglMie Aronx, firstly In J>4 AlyHitis d* itt 
Cke^aletit, and afterH’ajrts in the great body of umotatlon attjiichod to his tramJation 
ol Dante. Hut latter work appwed In id56. Tbe iDterpTeUi>tii?ii is a variant 

of tha^t of Arom, Thedisquiwticins of the French wiilcrare a fountain of joy for criti* 
Cl¥^. He produced yet another iDOntiment, being Danic Uir/iiqtifi, PevifltiHonnaue 
et jDCtahsic, 1354 - I£c was a dcv'oted mctpiber of the f Ji| i~jTi Church* tbougli I thiulc 
that there would liave been jeji' ainoiig, tbe falthLlu.1 had bii 'hqqig been bu m t at Rome.. 
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blossoms, thus for the first lime majiifestifi;^ publicly and aLmost explainkig 
categdricaDy the svTnbol of the Rosicrudans, We say for the first time 
because WiUiam oi LQrrb, who died in 1260, five years before the birth 
of Dante, did not complete the of the Rose, his mantle falling 

up>on Clopinel some fifty years later. It will be discovered with a certain 
astonisliment that the Romnnee &f the Rose and the Divine Comedy are 
two oppodte forms of a single work—imtiation by independence of spirit, 
satire on all contemporary insdtuLions and an allegoricaJ fomiuhi of 
the grand secrets of the Brotlierhood of the Rosy Cross. 

These important imnifftstations of occuliisni coincide with the fail 
of the Templars, since Jean de Meung, or Clcpinel, a contemporary of 
Dante in the old age of the latter, flourished during his best years at the 
court of Philip the Fair. The Ronmnee efthe Rose is the epic of old France, 
a profound work in a tri^TaJ form, a revelation of occult mysteries as 
instructed as thnt of Apnldus. The roses of FLamd, Jean de Meung and 
Dante belong to the same bush. 

A genius like Dante could not be an arch-heretic. Great men give an 
impetus to intelligence, and the impetus takes effect subsequently in 
activnties which arc startled by restless mediocritii^. It may have been 
tJiat Dante was never read—and he would assuredly not hai^c been under- 
stood—by Luther. This noH\itb$tandmg, the mission of the Glilbellines, 
made fruitful by tlie potent thought of the poet, raised up the empire 
against the papacy by slmv degrees: it was continued from century 
to century under various names, and in the end ft made Germany 
protestant. It vras certainly not Luther who produced the Reformation: 
it was the ktter which took pofisession of Luther and impelled turn forward. 
This square-^iooldered monk could boast only obstinacy and daringn 
but he was the needful instrument for revolutionary ideas, Luther was 
the Danton of anarchic theology; superstitious and rash, he believed that 
he was obsessed by the devil; it wras the de^dl w^ho dictated his arguments 
against the Church p made him dedaim, spout nonsense, and above all 
things write. Tlie inspiring genius of all the Cains asked nothing at that 
time but Lnkp preassured that, given this fluid flowing from the pen of 
Luther, there would be presently a sea of blood. Luther w*as conscious of 
the fact, and he hated the devil because he another master: one 
day he threiw^ the ink-hom at his head, as if to satiate him by the violent 
libation. The episode recalls that jocular regicide who daubed his accom¬ 
plices with ink when he signed the death-warrant of Charles 1* 

The device of Luther was, '"Turk rather than papist"; and as a fact 
protestantism at its root is, like Iiilamism, simple Deism, organised into 
a conventJonal cultus, or if it difiers therefrom it is only by its remnants 
of Catholicism imperfectly eftacetL From the standpoint of tlie negation 
of catholic dogma, the protestants arc Moslems with a few‘ superstitbus 
the more and a prophet the less. 

Men renounce God less unwillingly than they give up the devih as 
the apostates of all limes have prov^ed abundantly. Speedily subdivided 
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by aniirchy, tie disciples of Lutber bad but one bond of belief in common; 
aH had faith in Satan, and tliis spectre, magnif^'ing in proportion as their 
spirit of revolt took them tbe farther frooi God, reached terrible pro- 
portions at last. Carlo^tad, archdeacon of Wintemberg^ being one day 
in the pulpit, saw a black man enter the temple, take a seat in front of 
him and stare at him with dreadful fixity through the entire length of his 
sermon. He became an:^ious, left the pulpit and questioned tlie assistants! 
but no one had seen the phantom. Carlostad rctunied home in a state 
of dismay; he was met by the youngest of his sons, who said that a stranger 
in black had inquired for him and promised to return in three days. There 
Was no room for doubt in the mind of the baJluciiiated archdeacon; 
tliat stranger was the spectre of his \dsion+ A fever was brought on by 
bis terror; he retired to bed and died before the third day. 

These tmbappy heretics were afraid of iJieir own shadows; their 
consciences had remained catholic and consigned them to hell without 
pity. Walking one evening with Ms wife Catherme de Bora, Luther 
looked up to heaven, which was bright with stars, and said in an undertone, 

as he sighed deeply: "Ah, bcaiithtil sky, which I shall never see I 'What r 
exclaimed his wife. "Do you then think tliat you are condemned?" 
Luther answered; "Who knows whether God w^itl not punish us for having 
been unfaithful to our vows?" Supposing that Catherine, seeing his lack of 
self-confidencep had cursed and left him, it may be that the reformer, over¬ 
come by the Divine Warning, would have recognised his crimiiia] offence in 
betraying that Churdi which was his fet spouse and would have turned 
weeping towards the cloister which he had left wilfully. But God, Who mth- 
stands the proud, doubtless found him unworthy of this saving ajSSictiom 
The sacrilegious comedy of Luther's marriage was the providential punish¬ 
ment of his pride, and as he remained obstinate in liis sin, that punishment 
TrvasalTvays with Emu and derided him to tiie end. He died betTS'esn the devil 
and his wife, appalled at the one and exceedingly embarrassed by the other. 

Corruption and superstiLion ore well paired together. The epoch 
of tlie dissolute Renai s sa n ce, equally persecuting and credulous^ was 
certainly not that of the second birth of reason. Catherine de' McdJci was 
a sorceress^ Charles IX consulted neeromancers, Henry III played at 
devotion and debauch. It was the heyday then of astrologers, though a 
few of them were tortured from time to time, to make them change their 
predictions. There were, moreover, the court sorcerers, who dabbled 
a little in poboning and desen-ed the hangman's rope. Troh-Edi^U^s, 
the magician of Charle$ IX, was a juggler and rogue ^ one day he made 
confession to the King and bis misdeeds were not peccadilloes; the King 
forgave Mm. but promised hts cure on the gallotvs if he had a rebpso; 
he did relapse, and was hanged in due course.^ 

is ^ d^oiSD^mpIicr Bodin. Troifi^tdwJTw confisscd ta thfl 
King that he had giv^in hrmself ov cr to a who enabled him to p^om prod 
He wm on i^nditjon iMt he deoeiineed otlim who were KBiJty of wtcot. 

thnt hi^ subsequent c-ondeinnatioDi the ■coxLSoqucfijpc oJ pew openii-' 
M^on owpparli 
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When the League vowed the death of the weakly and miserable Henri 
III it had recourse to wildiciaft and Black ^Ligic. L'J 5 toile^ declares that 
a wax image of the King was set on the altars vrfiere priests of the League 
said MasSn and that the image was stabbed with a knife during a prayer 
embodjdDg maledictions and aoathemaa. When the King hilled to die 
with suihdcnt celerity^ it was condtided that he was also a sorcerer. 
Pamphlets were publi^ed representing Henri 111 as holding conventions 
where the crimes of Sodom and Gomorrah were but the prelude of more 
frightful and unheard- of outrages- Included among the King's minions 
there was said to be one who was the devil m person, and young virgins 
were abducted and prostituted by force to Beelzebub.* The people behoved 
these fables, and a fanatic was found at last to eatccutc the threats of 
sorcery. Jacques Clement suHered from vkious and imperiotis voices^ 
which commsinded him to kill the King; he sought regicide bke a martyr 
and died laughing Uke the heroes of Sc^dioaviau mjlhology. Scandai- 
modgariug chronicles have pretended that a great Lady ol the court 
supplemented the inspirations of the monk's solitude by the magnetism 
of her caresses; but the anecdote is wanting in probability. It was the 
monk's continence which promoted his exaltation, and bad he begun to 
lead the blind life ol pas^on an unsatiable appetite for pleasure vmtild 
have pos$es$ed his entire nature and he would not have been willing to 
die. 

Whilst religious wars incamardlned the world, secret iliumimstic 
associations, which were nothing but theurgic and magical schools, were 
incorporated in Germany. The most ancient of these seems to have 
been that of the RosicTudmis, whose symbols go back to the times 
of the Guclpbs and the GhJbeUiues, we see by the allegories in the 
poem of Dante and by the emblems iu the of ih^ 

The ro$e, which from all times has been the type of beauty, hfe, love 
and pleasure, expressed mystically the secret thought of all protests 
manifested at the Renaissance.* It was the flesh in rebeUion against the 
oppression of spirit; it was Nature testifying that, like grace^ she was a 
daughter of God; it was love refusing to be stifled by the cehl^te; it was 
life in revolt against sterility' it was humaoily aspiring towards natural 
religioii, full of reason and love, foDiidqd on the reveJaitons of the harmony 
of being, of which the rose, for initiates, was the living floral sjrmbcjl. 
It is in truth a pantacle; the form is drcular, the leaves of the corolla 
are heart-shaped and rest harmoniously on one another; its tint offers 
the most harmonious shades ol the primitive colours: its caiyx is of purple 

^ That is, PictnJ dt S« fataiiU Saint Clcud, art. 8. 

* This account li diAwn Xrom Gajiuct, vbe^ ^tc9 two pamphlets oi tbet period! 
(A) Lm SorialUngS dd /fnirt dr ViMs^ ti tes §u'U/mioit au DiabU dam i* 

Bw ds ViKCi^nfs, 1585; (BJ Refti^strancei 4 H<nn de Vatais Us (hosts horribles 
par urjs e^/artl dt Pam^ iS3->- 

“ CompiLre Arouse ^ La Coruddir ds DartU, vot. il, p. 33 of lus CUf dt ia Ccmddit. 
The L5 "thfl AJbigansiao Chnirti and ita doctrinra . r + transforoied into s. 

mystk lioww"- Hpncc tho muncuae vqguu of the romance of WiLliam ol Lama, 
the amitbemas of Cersan- 
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and gold. We have seen that Flamel, or rather the Book p/ A braham 
the Jeo), represents it as the hierc^I^hical sign of the ItilfiJment of the 
Great Work-^ Here is the key to the romance of Clopinel and W illiam de 
Lorrisi The conquest of the rose was the piroblcm offered by initiation to 
science, whilst religion was at work to prepare and to establish the 
universal, exclusive and final triumpb of the Cross. 

The problem proposed by high initiation was the union of the Rose 
and the Cross, and in effect occult philosophy, being the oniversaJ synthesis, 
must take into actoimt all pbenommia of being. Coosidered solely as a 
physiological fact, religion is the revelation and sati sfartfun of a need of 
souls. Its pdstence as a fact is sdentihe, and to deny it would be a denial 
of htunanity itself. No one has invented it; like laws and cfvilisations, it is 
formed by the necessities of moral life. From this merely philosophical 
and restrained standpoint, religion must be regarded as fatal if one 
explains all by fatah ty, and as Divine if one confesses to a Supreme 
Intelligenoe as the mainspring of natural laws.* Hence it follows that the 
c^acterislic of every religion, properly so called, being to depend 
directly from Divinity by a supernatural revelation-^io other mode 
of transmission povidlng a sufficient sanction of dn g ma—it must be 
concluded that the true natural rehgion is religion that has been revealed! 
this is tn say, it is natural to adopt a religion only on the understanding 
that it h^ bcM revealed, every true rehgion exhorting sacrifices, and 
man having neither the power nor right to impose the same on bis fellow 
creatures, outside and especially above the ordinary conditions of 
humanity. 

Proceeding hom this strictly rational principle, the Hosiemcians were 
led to respect the dominant hierarchic and revealed religion. They could 
be therefore no more the cneRuea of the papacy than of iegitimate 
monarchy, whQe if they conspired against popes and kings, it was because 
they considered these or those personally as apostates in respect of duty 
and supreme abettors of anarchy.* What in fact is a despot— whether 
^irit^ or temporal—but a crowned anarchist ? It is posable to explain 
in this manner the protestantism and even radicalism of certain great 


fl T ** WM a lair ro«-ti«, 

^ ^ upagaimtalwHowail., attbe foot 

white water, whicli r^n headlong down into the 
depLtu iH^nir, ^ et it passed throogh thn hwds of a great number of lyiODle who 
in Uie earth. 6wj£iog ^tcr it, bui, hy reMon of thdr bJiudnesa. n™ of uifm 
Itnrvf il. a vere Jew. wbn oonaidcied itE weight." It Lint dt NiusiAi Flanul. 


^ ^ counter-th«is te the cxplnnation of the spirituaJ 

of twnatural world by^means 
ft ^ Eliphaa ia right when be goes on to aflknu in substance 

font of natural retigjdn. It is in 

^ w“* saciamcnls that ww find the hidden graco of thw in Natare. ^ 

- wH Uae Fope .Antichrist, which was lannerly a capital 

mS,; ‘ * ' ““»ntng th* Pope mid 

^ '"tb iwil*. Hud a fiani groim shall 

‘ Jadgment due to the Roniau impostur^X^ 

against Chmt . , . TluiiMuth of this 
vipt r 5hall be stopped. See Cenftssw Fratrmilafis. HC,. iSlA. 
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adepts, Avho were assure<iJy nipris catholic than some popes and more 
monarchic than some kings —of certain eccentric adepts^ such as Henry 
Klmnrath and the true ithimimti of his school. 

By all but those who have made a pardon far study of the occtilt 
scienceSj Khunrath is practically unknow'n [ he is a master notwith- 
standings and one of the hrst rank. He is a sovereign prince of the Rosv 
Cross, worthy in all respects of this sdeudhe and mj^^ticaJ title-^ His 
pantacles are splendid as the %ht of the Booh ofSpl^idmir, cahed Zofmr ; 
they are learned as Trithemius^ precise like Pythagoras, complete in 
tliebr disclosure of the Great Work as the book of Abraham and Nicholas 
Flamel. 

Khunratli, who was chemist and physician, was bom in 1502, and he 
WM forty-two >'cars old when he attained transcendent theosophieal 
initiation.* The 0/ Eterttst WhiQm, which is the most 

remarkable of his works, was published in 159S, for the approbation of 

Em^ror Rudolph annexed thereto was dated on June i of the year 
in question.* Though prolc^ing a radlcai protcstandsni, the author claims 
budJy the titles of catholic and ortfacidox; he testifies that he possesses, 
but keeps secret as he ought, a key to the Apocalypse, which key is one 
and threefold, e\'eR as univtusal science. The divisiou of the work is 
sevenfold, and through these sections are distributed the seven depees 
of initiation into transcendental philosophy. The text is a mystical 
commentary on the Oracle of Solomon / and tile work ends with a scries 
of synoptic scheduled which are the, sjTitheris of Magic and the occult 
Kabalnh—so far as concents that which cmi be made public in writing. 
The rEst^ being the esoteric and inexpressible part of the sdenc^j h 
formulated in magnificent pantades carefully designed and engraved, 
The^ are nine in number, as follows: (i) The dogma of Hermes^ (t) 
Magical realisation; (3) The path of wisdom and the initial procedure in 
the work; (4) The Gate of the Sanctnary enlightened by sovco mystic 
(5) A Rose of Light, in the cenU'e of which a Iiumati figure is 
extending its arms in the form of a cross; {6} The magical laboratory of 
Khunrath, denaonstratmg the neces^jy uiuon of prayer and w^ork; 
(7) The absolute s>Tithesis of science; {Sj Uniycisal ei^uilibrium; (9) A 
summary of Khunrath's personal doctrine, etnbodying am energetic protest 

^ 1?^ Sowsgo Princes HoK-Crebe; writhed in Fc^ca to 

memuCTS^l tic Hjgiiteeiatb Degr^, under the obedience of the .Ancient BJid Acerpted 
^ta, has bWQ i:luuij;ca in England tg ExoeUcDt and Perfect Princes. Tho old 
Kobcracian title wa* tbat ef Fraitr, and the head of ihe Older wa* termed Imperaior. 

-I have let this ^te stand, asit ia dihtenk to say what Eliphas L^vi is drivinc at, 
kyttt iu J559 or s]6o. and he died early in the seventeenth century. 

This 15 a mistaJcA. TImi A mphi^heatwum appcAicd in [O 09 , (Jie ]lcefic« liavinR hc&i 
obtained pxeviouMJy. 

^ Tiie work contains (a) 365 v^rBicIcs diaim tram and Xhs apocr^'pbal 

Latin Vulgate bcin^ printed side by side witb; a new craJialatloii 
^ Khunrath. Thisc veodet^ arc dividtid into seven grodns. {bj An interpretation at 
of eadi vcracie. (ej An introductioii to tlm 6fst enfiraved plate; ftO to the 
fiecoudj {r) to the Hind.; (jl to Uir fcnirth; and (r) an cpilogite or ecnolu&on to 
whol« work. 
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Against all his detractors.^ It is a Hermetic pantade sttrrotiiided by a 
Gennaii caricature, fuUof livdioeasand mgeniicms cholcr.The phdosoph^'s 
enemies are depicted as insects, zatties, oxen and asses, the whole being 
decorated with Latin legends and gross Gecrnan epigrams. Khunratb is 
shewn on the right in the garb of a dtizen, and on the leit in t^t of 
his student ^s apartment ^ in both he makes taoe^J at his adversaries. As 
a townamaii he is armed with a swwd and tramples on the tail of a 
serpent; as a student he is carrying a pair of tongs and is crushing the 
serpent^s head. In public be demonstrates and at home instructs, but, as 
indicated by his gestures^ the truth b the same alway"S and expressed 
with disdain for the impure breath of his adversaries. The latter not¬ 
withstanding IS so pestilential that the birds of heaven fall dead at their 
feet. This ejcceedingly curious plate is wanting in many copies of the work- 

Tlie book as a whole contains all mysteries of the highest initLatiou.. 
As the title annoimceSp it is Christo-KabalistiCp Dmne-magical, physico¬ 
chemical, threefold-onCp and universal. It is a tnie manual of Trans¬ 
cendental hlagic and Hermetic Philosophy. A more complele and perfect 
initiation cannot be found elsewhere, unless indeed it is in the S^ph^r 
Ygtzirah and Zohar. In the four important corollaries w^hich follow^ the 
explanation of the third figure^ Khunrath establishes: That the cost 
of accomplishing the Great Work (axfcirt from the operator's maintenance 
and personal expenses) should not exceed the sura of thirty thalers. He 
adds> 'T speak with authority, having learned from one who had 
know'ledge; those who expend more deceive themsclvics and waste their 
money.'' It foUdw^ that either Khunrath had not himself composed the 
Philosophical Stone or did not wish to admit it for fear of persecution. 
He proceeds to establish the duty of the adept not to devote more than 
the tenth part of his wealth to his personal use, the rest being consecrated 
to the glory of God and work^ of charity. Finally, he affirms that the 
mysteries of Christianity and Nature interpret and illuinkiate one 
another, and that the future reign of Messiah will rest on the dual 
foundation of science and faith. The oracles of the Gospel being thus 
confirmed by the book of Nature, it ivill be possible to coxiAdnce jews 
and Mohammedans regarding the truth of Christianity on the grounds of 
science and reason, so that—with the hdp of Divine Grace —they 
be converted infalliby to the religion of unity. He ends with this maxim: 
"The seal of Nature and of Art is simplicity/' 

G>ntemporary with Khunrath there was another initiated doctor^ 
Hermetic philosophe^r and disciple of Paracelsian medicine: this 

^ £liphas lj£vi mhrp^cd miKt of tlio p 1 at», and \X 3 s dUTicult to follow Ms 
dEscriptiDQ^. Xo. i is the Mboratory aod otalory of tkc adept, Xo. 3 is apparently 
that whida he calls tho Path otWiiAoia. No. j h tho FhilosopMca] Stone, No. 4 ia 
that wMch L£ip-i dc^crlbGa b& the Dogma of Henncfi. because the sentences of the 
iimcTaJd Tablet are insciribed afl a Rock of A^ca Ot Mountain of Initiation- No. 5 
is the Gate of tho Sanctoaiy. but it enlightenefl by three rays. No. 6 is that Tc-bicdl 
LAvi terms a RcHe of bnt it is really the sitn with Christ in th* centra, Nos- 7 

and 9 coifTctifKiiici to the dE&cripticpiii ^vca; hot No. S b snaiteLy a doctrine ot equib- 
hriam^ it is Ulo doctrine of leftenonLtLod. throngb Cbrbt, in Wham the law is lulnU^. 
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Oswald CroUius. author of the BoQk 0/ or Tru€ md Vital 

AnalofKy q/ and Z^ssfr World.^ The preface to this work is a 
sketch of Hermetic philosophy, exceedingly well clone' Crolliiis seeks to 
demonstrate that God and Kature have, so to speak, signed all tlieir worfcs^ 
that ever>' product of a given natural force beani the stamp of that force 
printed in indelible characters, so that be who is initiated in the occult 
writings can read^ as in an open book^ the sympathies and antipathies of 
things^ the properties of substances and all other secrets of creation. 
The characters of different writiJigs were borrowed primitively horn 
these nalinal signatures cxistLiig in stars and Bowers, on mountains and 
the smallest pebble. The figures of crystals, the marks on minerals, were 
ImpressiorLs of the thought which the Creator had in their formation. 
The ide-i i$ rich in poetry and grandeur, but wc lack any grammar of this 
mysterious language of worlds and a mctliodicai vocabulary of this 
primitive and absolute speech. King Solomon alone is credited with 
having accomplished tlie dual labour ; but the books of Solomon are lost. 
The enterpr^ of CroUlus was not a reconstitution of these, but an 
attempt to discover the fnniJamciitaJ principles obtaining in the universal 
language of the creative Word. 

It vvas recognised on these principles that the original hieroglyTihics, 
based on the prime elements of geometry', corresponded to the constitutive 
and essential law's of forms, determined by al term ting or combined move¬ 
ments, which, in their tuni, W'icre determined by equilibratory attractions« 
Simples were distinguished from composites by tlieir external figures: 
and by the correspondence between bgures and numbers it became 
possible to make a mathematical classUicatioa of all substances revealed 
by tlie hues of their surfacies. At the root of these endeavours, wrhich 
are reminiscences of Edenic science, there is a whole world of discoveries 
awaiting the sciences. Paracelsus had divined tbenip Crollius indicates 
them, another w'ho shall follow will realise and provide the demonstration 
concerning them. Wliat seemed the folly of yesterday wilf he the genius 
of tomorrow, and progress will hail the sublime seekers who first looked 
in to this lost and recovered world, this Atlantis of human knowledge. 

The beginning of the seventeenth century was the great epoch of 
alchemy: it the period of Plullp ifuller, John Tomeburg, Michael 
Maicr, OrteliuSp Potcrius, Samuel ^^orton, Baron de Beausoleil, David 
Flams Campe, Jean Duchesne, Robert Fludd, Benjamin lifustapha. 
D Espagnet, the Cosmopolite—who is in the first rank— de Nuisement, 
who translated and published the Cosmopolite's writings, John Baptist 
van Hebnont, Eireuasus Philalethcs, Eodolph Glauber, the snbUme 
shoemaker Jacob Bdhme.® The chief among these initiates were devoted 

* The Bastlioi Chymica t™ tmiuJated irta Fren?;h by J. Marcd dc Cba^ene and 
publMied at Lyons ia 16 ^ 4 , It wm reprinted at Paris in . Thn third port ii the 
iiifefk 0 /Latin edition appcaJTEd at Franlffort ici i 6 o 8 . 

* of ihiz^ nofne? are excMdin^ly and no importance att^hes to 

thoir literal^' rcmaiii^. .Vlullcr i*TOto Mir^cuh el Mytifria Med^^^hymica, 

1614, It waa priotEd tight ticnesmt various places. Of John Tofochurg lhav? no rteoril 
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to the researches of Transcendental Magic, but they concealed most 
carefully that detested name under the veil of Hermetic experiments. 
The Mercury of the Wise which they desired to discover and hand on to 
their disciples was the scientific add religious synthesiSH the peace which 
abides in the sovereign unity. The mystics themselves were but blind 
believers in ilie true iilumimii, white fliuTnimsTTip properly $o called, was 
the universal science of light. 

In the spring of 16^3 the following strange proclamation was placarded 
through the streets nf Paris! "We who are the authorised messengers ol 
the Brothers of the Rosy Cross, making ’Visible and invisible sojouni in 
this town, by the grace of the Most Highp towards Whom the hearts of 
sages turn^ do give instmction^. without external mcans^ in speaking 
the language of the countries wherein we dwL/ and do rescue men who 
are our fellow-w'orkers from terror and from death. If any'one shall seek 
us out of mere curiositVp he will never communicate with us; but if he 
be actuated by an earnest desire to be inscribed on the register of our 
fratemiiyH we^ who are discernti^ of thoughlSp will make manifest to such 
an one the truth of our promiseSn 50 only that we do not disclose the place 
of our abode, since thought m its union with the firm will of the reader 
shall be sufiiclent to make us known to him and him likewise to us/' 

Public opbion took hold of this mysterious manifesto, and if anyone 
asked openly who were those Brothers of the Rosy Cross, an unknown 
personage ^vould perchance take the inquirer apart^ and say to him gravely 
"Fredestmed to the reformation which must take pbee speedily in the whole 
universe, the RoBicrudatiS are depositaries of supreme wisdom, and as 
undisturbed possessors of all gifts of Nature, they can dispense these at 
pleasure. In whatsoever place they ruay be, they know all things which 
are going on in the rest of the world better than if they were present 
amongst them; they are superior to hunger and thirst and have neither 
age nor disease to fear. They can command the most powerful spirits and 
genii. God ha$ covered them with a cloud to protect them from their 
enemies, and they cannot be seen except by their own cousent^^adanyone 
eyes mare piercing than those of the eagle. Their general assemblies are 
held in the pyramids of Egypt; but, even as the rock whence issued the 
spring of Moses, these pyramids proceed with them into the djesert and will 
follow them until they enter the Promised Land." 


OrteSLswasccmtnciitatardii Sendivoj^tia: MTchacE Fatcriu^qr Potier waa the autbergf 
ten dJchtmicaJ tracts, but I lia^ie nt^niTT heard that they wiiix: iii estlmatton among Lavem 
of the art. The BariQii dn Braiisalcil stLU more volunsinous and is better knowp. 
TbeaTstks □! David de PlaniA Campe were coUcctdcf into a lubo in 1646; he is regarded 
as .TUI alchemical dreamer. Ducbcsne waa r h and bia are 'm 

ats volume^. Beojamin ^Mustapba, or Father Musaaphia, wrote oa potable B^d. The 
otiier names are Ictiowh to BCienccaa, L£vi would express it. and are iamoos tberein. 

“ The sum o( this Intioiatioti la a little obscure. Sec History of thr Rosi- 

pp. 3S^3QOj for varioua v^«rsions of tho ptoclaiOatiDq- 
* 1 havo bwa unnbte to find the autbority for tbi^ dlseocnM, aa a whole, but some 
liaBmcnta of It ftfc cited by Gabriel Naud£. 
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SOME WAGICAl PROSECDTIOH3 

The Gn»k author of the allegorical Tablet of Cebeg gives expression to 
ttu5 conclusion z Tli-sre is one Duly r&sJ good- to be dcsirc^l ^ and 

this is wisdom; there is but one evil to fear, and it is madnes " Moral'evil 
j^kcdjiess and crime are indeed and literally mania. Father Hilarion 
Tissot therefore our heartfelt sympathy when he proclaims without 
ccMiBg in his extravagantly daruig pamphlets that in place of puiushing 
criminals we must take them under out charge and cure them, 
s^pathy notwithstanding, reason rises in protest against excessively 
uari table interpretations of crime, the consequence of whicli would be to 
destroy the sanction of morality by disarming law. ^Ve liken majiki to 
intoxicatTon, and seeing that tJie latter is nearly always VDluntary, we 
applaud the wisdom of judges who purish the misflcmcanDtjrs and crimes 
committed in the state of drunkenness, not regarding the voluntary toss of 
reason as an excuse. There may come even a day when the self-induced 
conation will be counted ^ an aggravating circumstance and when the 
mtclhgent being who by his own act sets bimseli outside reason will find 
that he is also outside tlic pale of law. Is not law the reason of humanity? 
V\oc to him who gets drunk, whether with wine, pride, hatred, or even 
love. He becomes blind, unjust, the sport of circumstance; he is a walking 
Koutge jmd living fatality; he may slay or riotate; he is an unchained 
fool, and kt him be denounced as such. Society has the right of self-defence; 
It IS more than a right, it is duty, for society has chiJdrtu. 

^esc reflections are prompted by the megicaj prosecutions of which 
we have to give some account. The Church and Society have been too 
often charged with the judicial murder of fools. Readmit that the sorcerers 
w;ere fmls, but theirs was Uie folly of perversity. If some innocent but 
perwns hai-e perished among them, these things are misfortunes 
for whJdi neither Society nor the Church can be held responsible. Ewry 
man wlm is condemned according to the laws of his country- and the 
j^udicM forms of his time b condemned justly, his possible innocence being 
hen^orth in the hands of God: before men he is and must retoain guilty. 

In a remarkable romanoo, called Tfv Sorcertss^s’ Sttbbath* Ludwig 
Tiedc depicts a holy wumaUf a poor oJd creature outworn hy macerations 
mentally enfeebled by fasts and prayers, who. being foil of horror at 
soicercrs, yet disposed by excess of humilitv to accuse herself of all crimes 
ends in behexung that she is a rvitdi, confesses it. is convicted bv error and 
prejut^ent, and finally is burnt aUve. W'hat would such a history pro\«e, 
supposing that it were true? Noither more qor kss than the possibility of 
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a judicial blunder. But if sucb mistakes are possible in fact they cannot 
be so in erjuity, or what would become of liuman justice? Socrates con¬ 
demned to death might have bad recourse to flight and his own judges 
would ha\-e furnished the means, but he respected the laws and resolved 

therefore to die. ,, . , , j 

The severity of certain sentences must be blamed to the laws and not 
the tribunals of the middle ages. Was GiUes de Laval, whose crimes and 
their punishment have been narrated, condemned iiojustly. and must he 
be absolved as a fool? Were those horrible imbeciles innocent who com¬ 
posed philtres from the fat of littie children? Moreover. Black Magic vras 
the general of this unfortunate epoch. By their iucessant appliration 

to ijuestions of sorcery tlie very judges occasionally ended by tfiinking 
that tliey also had committed the same crimes The plague bec^e 
epidemic in many localities and e^Ttecutions seemed to multiply the guilty. 

Demonographers like Delaucre, Delrio, Spren^i, Bodin, and Torre- 
blanca give reports of many prosecutions, the details of which are equally 
tedious and revolting. The condemned creatures were mostly hallucinated 
and idiotic, but they were wicked in their idiocy and dangerous in their 
halluditation. Erotic passion, greed and hatred were the chief causes which 
brought about disorder in their reason: they were indeed capable of any¬ 
thing. Sprenger says that sorceresses were in league with midwives to 
secure tUad bodies of new-born children. The midwives killed these 
innocents at the very moment of their birth, driving long nee^es into the 
brain. 'Hie babe was said to have been still-born and was buned as sneh^ 
on the night following, the stiyges dug up the ground and removed the 
corpse, whicli they stcufed in a jsn with narcotic and poisonous herbs, 
afterwards distilling this human gelatine, 'The liquor did duty as an elixir 
of long life, and the solid part—pounded and incorporated Milh soot and 
the grease of a black cat—was used for magical rubbing. The stomach 
turns with loathing at such abominable revelations, and pity is sileowd by 
anger; but when one refers to the trials thcinselves, sees the credulity and 
cruelty of judges, the l>Tng promises of mercy employed to estract 
admissions, the atrocious tortures, obscene examinauons, shameful and 
ridiculous precautions, and finally the public execution, with the derisive 
ministrations of a priesthood which surrendered to tlie secular arm and 
asked mercy on those whom it had just condemned to death, amidst ail 
thLs rhiifw one is forced to conclude that religion alone rests holy, but tliat 
Luroan hetnga arc all and equally cither idiots or scoundrels. 

In the year 159S a priest of Limousin, named Pierre Aupetit, was 
btimed alive for ridiculous confessions extracted from him by torture.* 
In 1599 a woman named Antide Collas was burned at Etole because there 
was something abnormal in her sexual conformation, and it was regarded 
as explicable only by a shameful internsiurse with Satan, Repeatedly put 
to the torture, stripped, scrutinised by doctors and judges, overwhelmed 

' See Piwre Dc t jrtrft-! TabUaii de I'lnioHstante dff Dimoxs. Boob Vt,, tHraurse 
4. But Eliphu L4vi seems to ba%'c followied the sanmuuy account of Garinct- 
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wth shame and sufferings the unfortunate being confessed everylliing 
that she might somehow end it alL^ Henri Boguet+ judge of Saint-Claude^ 
relates how he caused a woman to be tortured as a sorceress because there 
was a piece missing from the cross of her rDsary^ and it ’was a certain sign 
of witchcraft in the view of this ferocious maniac. A child of twelve years^ 
brought up by the inquisitors, accused his own father of taking him to the 
Sabbath, The father died in prison as the result of his sufferingi, and it 
was proposed to bum the boy^ which w^as opposed by Boguet—who made 
a virtue of the ■clemency, Rollaude de VemoiSp tliirt>'-five years old^ was 
imprisoned in such a freezing dungeon that she promised to admit herself 
guilty of Magic if she might be allowed to go near a fire. As soon as she felt 
its w^armth she fell into frightful convu^ions^ accompanied by fever and 
deliritim^ In this condition she was put to the torture* made every required 
statement, and was dragged in a dying condition to the stake. A storm 
broke out, extinguished the firej and thereupon Boguet gloated over the 
sentence which he had pronounced, $iuee she who in appearance vms thus 
protected by heaven must really and incontestably be aided by the devil* 
Tills same judge burnt Pierre Gaudillon and Pierre le Gros for travelliug 
by uJght, the one In the fqrrn of a hare and the other m that of a wolf. 

But the prosecution which caused the greatest stir at the begiiming of 
the seventeenth century was that of Messire Louis Gaufridi* cur^ of the 
parish of Accoules, at Marseilles^ The scandal of thk affair created a fatal 
precedent, which was only followed too faithfully. It was a case of priests, 
accusing a priest, of a ininister dragged before a tribunal of bis associates 
in the mmistrj\ GMistantipe had said that if he found a priest dishonouring 
his calling by some shameful sin he i.voiild cover him with his own purple* 
whicli was a beautiftil and roy*al sa^nug, for the priesthood ought to be 
stainless, even as justice is infallible in the presence of public morality.'* 

In December t6io a young woman of Marseilles T-vent on a pilgrimage 
to Sflinte^Baume in Provence, and there fell into ecstasy and oon^mlsions^ 
She was named Magdclainc de La Palud. Louise Capeau, another devotee, 
W’as similarly seized some short time alter.* The Dominicans and Capuchins 
believed that h was possession by the de’iiJ and had recourse to exordstus^ 
The result was that Magdelalne de In Falud and her fellow victim pre¬ 
sented that spectacle which was renewed so often a century later during 
the epidemic of convulsionsn They screamed* writhed, begged to be beaten 
and trampled underfoot. One day six men wnlked successively over the 
breast of Magdelalne without the slightest suffering on her part. \Vliiie In 
this state she made confession of the most extraordinary licentiousness, 
saying that she had given herself, body and soul* to the devil, to whom &lie 

^ The amount if la Eodiu and iii the rccorU of Henri Dognet Her physical 

peculiarity a Jt?i*CTTl>tid Hn irost tft'djV tlw dsssausife sa parit gjorfiire. The worh 

of Boguet ii entit]«3 So^eurs^ i&oa. It ts eacoeedisjijly rare. 

■ Tfie proseeeljcin and czecutwn of secular priests and mon^ T'SCUT fi^uecitly 
throu fllhout tbe aaim]!! O! sorepy. 

" TIkt □amca appear to have been Alad-olcEcya de Mandol, daoghter of the Seigneur 
del a F^d uili and Louise Caprd. 
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had been affianced by a prist named Gaiifridi.» So far from incarcerating 
the distracted girl, she obtained a hearing, and the exorcising monks des¬ 
patched three Capuchins to Marseilles for the purpose^ol sceretiy acquaint¬ 
ing the ecdesiastical superiors with the state oi affairs at Sainte-Baume, 
the object, if possible, being to bring the cure Gaiifridi thither and confront 

him "with the supposed demons,* , , , , 

Furthennorc, the monks put on record the infernal inspirations oI the 
twfo hysterics, which w'ere discourses full of ignorant and fanatical 
devotion, presenting religion as this was understood by the exord^ 
themselves. In a w'ord. the possessed women seemed to be relating the 
dreams of those who exordsed them; it was precisely the phenomena of 
table-rapping and mediums in our own days. The devils assumed names 
not less ineongruous than those of the spirits in America; they declaimed 
against printing and books, delivering sermons worthy of the most fervent 
and illiterate Capuchins- In the presence of demons made in their oi™ 
image and their own likeness, the fathers were coofiimed m the fact of the 
possession and in the veracity of the infernal spirits. The phontonis of their 
diseased imaginations assumed bodily shape and living manifestation in 
the two women, whose obscene admissions at once stimulated^ 
curiosity and their indignation, full of secret lust. Such were their dis- 
positions when the unhappy Louis Gaufridi was at length brought before 

them. ,, . 

Gaufridi was an all too worldly prifsst, of agrec&blfi couuttnancCp wtaK 

character and more than dubious morality.* He had been the confesor of 
Magdekine de la Palud and had inspired her ivith an insatiable passion, 
which, being changed by jealonsy into hatred, became a fatality and drew 
llie unfortunate priest into iU whirlpool of madness, by which he 
carried iddmately to the stake. Wliatsocver was said by the accord in his 
own defence was turned agaiiist him- He called on God and Christ Jesus, 
on the Blessed Mother of Christ and the precursor St. John Baptist; hut 
they ansvp&red: ''You are excellent at retiting the LLtinjes of the Sabbath* 
By Godn you undetstanci Lutifer; by Jesus Christ» Beelzebub; by tlie 
Holy Virginp the apostate mollier of ATitichrist; by St. John Baptist, the 

[also prophet and precursor of Gog and Magog.” 

Gaufddi was put to the torture and promised mercy il be would sign 
the doclaratioos of Magdelainc de la Poind. Distmetedj circnniyentedp 
broken, the poor priest signed wlintever^ required; it was saffitient for 
fais buniingj and this was the object in view.* This also w*as the frightfm 
spectacle which the Proveutai Capuchins gave to the people as a lesson in 


^ The actrii! duuTiea were (aj that liladeleiiic was aediiced by Gaufr^ w'hfin 
vm mnt veara [t) that be Jiad taken her to the Sabbath, [c] tJiat be had stnt htn 
666 davHb.ToIj>uiMhebadsentfonroiiiy- ^ ^ 

» See AdmirabU de la Pffssessum et la a isw Pmrmt 

sidtiiU pfir i#H AJfT^e«Ji. by the taqubdlor MicbaEli^, 1 
■ He TA-aa a piidst oI SEarseilles and tiirf of AccoulfH. 

* llie coofcr^lan jnnludcd: {i} VisdiiMoI Lucifer, ^ 2 ) comfsact fj) obton- 

ing the love of women by breattung upon theai^ I 4 ) vkitiag the Black SabhSita, 
cetehnitiotL of Black etCr 
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violating the privileges of tiie sanctuary. They sheiveiS how priests are 
killed, ajid the jwplc remenibcrcd later osfi. A rabbi who witnessed the 
prodigies which went before the destmctioo of Jeru^lcm by Titus ex¬ 
claimed: Holy Temple, what is it that possesses thee^ and why 

frighten thyself in this manner?'* Neither Chair of Peter nor bishop$ 
protested a^nst the murder of Gaufridi. but the eighteenth century was 
to come, bringing the Revolution in its wake. 

One of tlie possessed women^ who had destroyed the cwl of Acooules 
testified that the demon was leaving her to prepare the murder of another 
priest, whom she named prophetically in advance and in the absence of 
aU personal knowledge: this was Urhahi Grandier* It was then the reign 
of that terrible Cardinal de Richelieu, for whom absolute authority aloue 
could guarantee the salvation of states: unfortunately hi$ tendencies were 
political and subtle rather than truly Christian. One limitation which char¬ 
acterised this gn^t rnan Was a certain narrowness of heart, which made 
him sensible to persona) odence and also implacable in revenge. And 
further, that which he was least ready to pardon in talent was inde¬ 
pendence: while he preferred men ol parts for auxiliaries rather thap 
flatterers^ he took a certaiu pleasure in destroying whatsoever desired to 
shine apart from him. His ambition was to dominate all; Father Joseph 
was his right hand and Laubardemont fus left. 

There was then in the provinces, at Louduop an ecclesiastic of remark¬ 
able genius and exalted character, possessed abo of learning and talent but 
lacking in circumspection. Made to please multitudes and attract the 
ajTU pat hies of the great, he might on occasion have become a dangerous 
partisan: protestanlism was at that period bestirring in France, and the 
curd of St, Peter's at Loudiin, predisposed to the new ideas by his dislike 
of ecclesiastical celibacy^ might prove at the head of such a party a 
preacher more brilliant than Ca!™ and not less daring than Luther. He 
was named Ur bain G randier. Serious differertces with his bishop had 
already given instances of his ability and bis inflexibk character, but by 
mischance it was maladroit ability, since from enemies who were powerful 
he had appealed to the King and not* unhappily* to the Cardmah llie King 
held that he was right, but it remained for the Cardinal to teach him how 
far he w'as wrong. Grandier meanwhile had gone back in triumph to 
Loudon, and had indulged in the unclericaJ display oj entering the tami 
bearing a branch of laurel. From that time ho wns. lost.* 

The Lady Superior of the Ursuline nuns at Loudun was named Mother 
Jeanne des Anges in religion ^ otherwise Jeanne de Belfiel, grand-daughter 

^ Lisuifc fs heard of no fnrtlier in Um history of tlio period, ^fodeleina was cast out 
by Jifir family and liv^ed on Alms at Avignon, till in 16^3 the Pirliamvnt of Aix con¬ 
demned her ta perpeto^ sctldsioii. 

■ The Mb-toricai facts aro that Gmnitier insisted on one occasion in tahiivE pr«p- 
dent^ of liicliotipn+ tlwo Bishop of Lu^n and in dis^rane at Cqtissayr It is fi(it cv^n 
quito dear that the priest appe^pd to the King, but he wns in^'otved in mneh Utij'a^ 
tioo on diar^ of immonJity. It is jnst, hcnwcar, to add that, accordiHg to Garinet, 
Grandier went to Paris and pleaded bis cause before the King. 
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of the Baron de Cose. She could oot be termed ferYcnt in piety, and her 
convept was not to be ranked amoog the strictest in the country; in 
X>articalar, nocturnal scenes took place which were attributed to spirits*^ 
Relatives withdrew boarders, and the house was on the point of being 
denuded of all resources. Grandier was reKponslbk for certain lutrigues 
and was a little careless regarding them, whi 3 e he was much too public a 
character for the idleness of a small town not to make a noise over his 
shortcomirigs. The pupils of the Ursulines heard them discussed 
ously by their parents; the nuns spoke of them, deploring the scandal and 
dwelling over nmeh upon him through whom it arose; of that which they 
talked by day they dreamed by night; and so it came about that at ni^t 
they saw him appear in their dormitories under dreumstances which were 
conformable with his alleged morals; they uttered cries, believed them¬ 
selves obsessed, and in this manner the devil was let loose among them. 

The directors of the mins, who were mortal enemies of Grandier, did 
not fail to perceive the ad^-untage they could draw from the affair in the 
interests of their rancour and in those of the convent.* They began to 
perform exorcisms—at first privatdy and afterwards in public. The friends 
of Grandier felt that there was a plot hatching, and were anxious that he 
should exchange his benefice, in order to leave Loudun, believing that 
everything would quiet down when he was gone. But Grandier was brave 
and could not tolerate yielding to calumny: he remained therefore and was 
arrested one morhing as he entered his church, clothed in sacerdotal 
vestments. He was treated forthwith as a State prisoner; his papers w^ere 
seiaed^ seals were placed on his effects, and he was canductedn under a 
strong guard, to the fortress at Angers. Meanwhile a dungeon was prepared 
for him at Loudun which seemed intended for a wild beast rather than a 
man. Richelieu ^ iaformed of everything, had despatched Laubardemont 
to make an end of Grandier and forbade the pariiaiuent to take cognisance 
of the affair. 

If the conduct of the Curd of Saint-IHerrie had been that of a worldlings 
the demeanour of Grandier, a prisoner on a charge of Magic, was that of 
a hero and a martyr: so does ad’versity reveal great souls, and it is much 
eKier to withstand suffering than prosperity. Kc wrote to his mother: 
"I bear my aiEiction with patience and pity yours more than my own. 
I am very unw'ell, baling no bed; try to have mine brought me: for if the 
body does cot rest the mind gives way^ Send me also my breviary, a Bible, 
and St. Thomas for my consolation. For the rest, do not grieve; I hope that 
God will vindicate my huiocence,^^^ 

There is no question that God does sooner or later take the part of 
persecuted innocence, but He does not iniiTiriably dehver it from enemies 
on earth, save indeed by death. This lesson was about to be learned by 

^ The first victim oi the pheuoniTOa. appears to have been the Lady Superior. 

*■ The director of tio coRvent named Migunn, and t» caUed to his assist uwo 
not C4!rtaiii Carmelites buta secular pricat of the who wasa great bdjever 

in diaboUcal mtcrvwtiPiu, 

Tins letter u quoted hy Caimetp pp. 
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Grandjcr. On our own part, dp not let us represent men worse than they 
are in fact: his enemies did not believe in his innooence; they pursued him 
with fury, but he whom they pursued was for them a great cf^irial. 

The phenomena of hysteria were little naderstood at the time> and 
somnambuJism was quite unknown; the oonvulsiom of nuns, the bodily 
motions exceeding all normal human power, their astonishing evidences of 
second sights were things of a nature to convince the least credulous. A 
well-known atheist of the day, being the Sicur de KViolet* counsellor in 
the parliament ol Brittany, came to witness the exorcisms and to deiido 
them. The nuns, who had never seen hinip addressed him by name and 
published sins which he supposed to be unknown lo an5rone. He was so 
overwhelmed that he passed from one extreme to another^ Like all hot¬ 
headed natures; he shed tears^ made his confession and dedicated his 
remaining days to the strictest asceticisim 

The sophistry of the exorcists of Loudun was that absurd unreason 
which iL de Mirville has the couruge to sustain at the present day! tlsc 
devil L«5 the author of ah phenomena which cannot be cxplah ed by known 
laws of Nature. To this illogical maxim they joined another which was, so 
to speak, an article of faith: the devil who has been duly exorcised is com¬ 
pelled to speak the truth and can therefore be admitted as a witness in the 
cause of justice. 

The unfortimate Grandier was not therefore delivered into the bands 
of malefactors but rather of raving maniacs, who, strong in their rectitude 
of conscience, gave the fullest publicity to this incredible prosecution. 
Such a scandal had never afhictcd the Church—howling, writhing nuns, 
making the most obscene gestures, blaspheming^ striving lo cast them¬ 
selves Oil Grandier Like the Bacchantes on Orpheus: the most sacred things 
of religion mixed up with this hideous spectacle and drawn in the filth 
thereof; amidst ail Grandier alone calm, shrugging his shoulders and 
defending himsetf with dignity and mildness; in fine^ paHid, distraught 
judges, sweating profusely, and Laubardemont in his red robe, hovering 
over the conflict, like a VTtlture awaiting a corpse: such was the prose^ 
cution of Urbain Grandier. 

Let us say for the honour ol humanity that one is compelled to assume 
good faith in exorcists and judges alike, for such a conspiracy as would 
be invx>lved in the legal murder of the accused is happily impossiblei. Mon¬ 
sters arc as ujicommon as heroes: the mass is composed of mediocrities, 
equally incapable of great virtues and great crimes. The holiest persons of 
the day believed In the possession at loudun; even St. Vincent de Paul 
was not unacquainted with its history and was asked to give his opinion 
about li. Richelieu hinisell, though he might in any case have found isome 
way ot getting rid of Grandier, ended by believing him guilty. His death 
was the crtmfi arising from the ignorance and prejndioe of the period; it 
was a catastrophe rather than a murder* 

We spare our readers the details of hri tortures: he remained firm, 
resigned, patient, although confessing nothing; he did not even affect to 
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despise his judges, but prayed mildly for tlie exordsts to spare him. "And 
you, my fathers.'* he said to them, ^'abate the rigour of my torments, and 
reduce Dot my soul to despair/' Through this moan of complaining nature 
one discerns aU the meekness of the Christian who forgive. To hide their 
emotioHj the exorcists replied with invectix^, and the executioners wept/ 
Three nuns, in one of their lucid moments, cast themselves before the 
tribunai. crying that Grandier was innocent, but it was believed diat the 
devil was speaking by their mouth/ and their declaration only hastened 
the end, Urb-iin Graudier was burnt aUve on August iS, 1^34^ 
patient and resigned to the end. When he ^vas taken from the cart, his legs 
being broken, he fell heavily face dovim on the earth witliout uttering a 
single cr^' or groan^ A Fmnciscanp named Father Grillau, squee^d 
through the crowd and raised np the sufferer, whom he embraced weeping. 
'T bring you/" said he, "the blessing of your mother : she and I pray God 
for you/^—'"lliank you, my father." answ'cred Graudier; ^' 3 ™! alone pity 
me; console my poor mcLhcr and be a son unto her." The provosts 
lienteuaui, deeply affected, then said to him: "Sir, forgive me the part 
I am compelled to take in your anguish/* And Grandier answered: "You 
have not oflended me and are obliged to fulfil the duties comniittcd to 
your charge." They had promised to strangle him before the burning, but 
when the executioner sought to tighten the rope it proved to be knotted, 
and the unforluuate Cure de St Pierre fell alive into the dames. 

The chief exorcists. Fathers Tranquille and Lactance, died soon aftei 
in the deliriuni of riolent fremey; Father Surin, who succeeded them, 
became imbecile; jrauoury, the surgeon who assisted at the torturing of 
Grandier, died haunted by the phantom of his victim. Laubardemoot lost 
his sou in a tragical manner and fell into disgraoe with his master; the 
nuns remaiiiEd idiots. So is it true that the question was one of a terrible 
and contagious malady, the mental disease of false zeal and false devotion- 
Provideuce punishes people by their ovm faults and instructs them by the 
sad consequences of tlieir errors. 

Ten years after the death of Graudier the Loudun scandals were 
renewed in Normandy, w here the nuns of Louviers accused two prints of 
having bewitched them. Of these priests, one was already dead, but they 
viobted the sanctity of the tomb to disinter his corpse. The detaib of the 
possession were identical with those of Loudun and Saintc-Baume. The 
hysterical women translated into foul language the nightEnares of their 
directors. Both priests were oondemned to the flames, and—to increase the 
horror—a living ma-n and a corpse were bound to the same stake. The 
punishment of Mezen tins, that fiction of a pagan poet, came so to be 

' NotwtOistandiajs t^ Appli^atidii of irhiiJL waa called the c^rdlnaiy and extj^- 
OJtdiaafv torture, no couIcsuoq of in respoct pf tbe char^a ever c^tmeted 
Irotu GtaDdkT. '■vho iFule$d rerti4:5edi to reply, ^liptma I^vi'a picture □! Ills deportpi&iic 
is thraugbcutoccu rati^ as vl^I ^ admiri^ly told- 

■ Tills tooJc place as stated^ and, moreover, the inkabitants □! thu town, aftejr a 
in tlie tuilt. wrote to the King compJaimng ol the pretence, abisnidity 
and vexatloa of the process- See Ganaot. fiicgs Na. XVL 
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realised by Chiistiaxis; ^ ClirUtian people assisted coldly at the sacrilegious 
execution, and the mmlstefs did not realise that in thus prolaning at once 
the priestly ofTice and the dead, they gave a frightful precedent to impiety* 
When the call came, the eighteenth cenluiy arrived to extinguish the fires 
with the blood of priests, an dp as it happens almost in^-ariably, the good 
paid for the wicked. At the begging of that century' the burning of 
human beings still proceeded; though fiiith was dead, hypocrisy aban¬ 
doned the youthful Labarre to the most horrible tortures because he 
refused to uncover when a procfession went by. Voltaire was then in 
evidence and conscious in his heart of a vocation like that of Attila. While 
humati passions were profaning religian, God sent this new destroyer to 
remove rtligion from a world which >vas no longer Avortliy of it. 

In 1731 a young ^voman of Toulon^ named Catherine Cadi^rep accused 
her confessor, the Jesuit Girard^ of seduction and Magic, She %vas a stig¬ 
matised ecstatic who had long passed as a saint* Her history is one of 
bscivions swoons, secret flagcUations and lewd sensatioris, Wliere is the 
sink of infamy with mj'sterics comparable to those of celibate imagination 
disordered by dangerous mysticism ? The woman was not believed on her 
mere word and Father Girard escaped condL-itinatioR; the scandal for this 
reason was not less great, but the noise which it made w^ echoed by a 
burst of laughter: we have said that Voltaire w'as among us. 

Superstitious people till then had explained extraordinary phenomena 
by the intervention of the devd and of spirits; equaJly absurd on its own 
part* the school of Voltaire, in the face of all evidence, denied the pheno¬ 
mena themselves* It was said by the one side that whatsoever wne cannot 
explain comes from the devil; the answer on the other side w^as that the 
things which we cannot explain do not exist. By reproducing under 
analogous circumstances the same series of eccentric and wonderful facts, 
Nature protested in the one case against presumptuous ignorance and in 
Uie other a^inst deficient sckmcc- 

Physical disturbances have, in all times, accompanied certain nervous 
maladies; foob, epileptics, eatalepUes, victims oi hsisteria ha^'^e excep¬ 
tional faculties, are subject to infection^ hallucinations and produce 
occasionally, in the atmosphere or in sunnunding objects, certain com¬ 
motions and derangements. He who is hallncinated exteriorises his dreams 
aflid is tormented by hb own shadow; the body is suirounded with its own 
reficctionSp distorted by the sufferings of the brain; the subject beholds his 
ovm image in the Astral Light: the powerful currents of that light, acting 
like a magnet, displace and overturn furniture; noises are then heard and 
voices sound as in dreams. These phenometiaH so often repeated at this day 
that they have become commou, were attributed by our fathers to phantoms 
and demons. Voltairian philosophy found it more easy to deny tbemp 
treating the ocular witnesses of the most incontestable facts as so many 
imbedles and idiots, 

WTiat, for example* b better accredited than the extraordinary con* 
vulsions at the grave of Paris the deacon, or at the meetings of Saint* 
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M 4 dard ecstatics! What is the explanation of the s(jange biifletiiigs 
demaiide'd by the eotiviilsionaries? Blows rained by thousands on the head^ 
compressions which would have crushed a hippopotainii.-5^ torsions of 
breasts with iron pincers, even crucifixion with nails driven into hands 
and ieetl And then the superhuman contortions and levitations? Thu 
follower^ of Voltaire refused to see anything but sport and frolic iherein; 
the Jansenists cried mirade; the true catholics sighed; science whidi 
^culd have mtervened^ and that only^ to cjEplatn the fantastic disease^ 
held aloof* 11 is to her nevertheless that there now belong the Ursulines of 
Loudun, the mms of Lou™rs. the coitvtikionaries and the American 
mediums. Tlie phenomsia of magnetism have placed science on the path 
of new discoveries, and the coming cheiuicaJ synthesis will lead our 
physicians to a knowledge of the Astral Light^ When this universal force 
Is once known;, what will prevent them from deterniining the suength* 
number and direction of its magnets ? A revolution will follow in sdehco 
and there will be return to the Transcendental Magic of Chaldea. 

Much has been talked about the presbytery of Cideville: Be Mirville, 
Cougenot riesmousseaux and other uncriticai believers have seen in the 
straiige occurrences w^hich took place therein a contemporary revelation of 
the devil; but the same things happened at Saint-Maur in 1706, and 
thither all Paris hocked. There were great rapping^ on wallsp beds rocked 
without being touched, other fumiture was di^laoedp The manifestadons 
finished in a climax during which the master of the house^ a young man of 
twenty-four or twenty-five years old, and a person of w'eak constitutionp 
fell into a deep swoon and believed that he heard spirits speaking to him 
at great length p though he could never repeat subsequently a single word 
that they said- 

One history of an apparition at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century may here follow; the simplicity of the account proves its authen¬ 
ticity ; there are certain characteristics of truth wh ich cannot be simulated 
by inventors. 

A pious priest of Valpgnes, named B^andp w-as invited to dinner on 
January 7p 1708, by a lady related to the Abb^ de Saint-Fierre, the Abb^ 
being also of the company, and the priest recountedp at their requestp the 
appearance of one of his deceased comrades in open day^ some twelve 
years previously. In 1695 he told them that he was a young scholar^ about 
fifteen yeara oldp and that he w'as acquainted with two lads, sous of 
Abaqu^Cp a solid tor, who were scholars like himself. ^'The elder was my 
own age and the other* who was some eighteen months younger, was 
named Desfontain^; w^ walked together and shared our amusements; 
and whether or not B*>sfontamcs had greater friendship tor me^ or was 
more livelyp more affable, more mteUigent than his brother, 1 know that 
I cared for him more. We were i^’andering in the cloister of the Capudns* 
in 1696, when he told me that he had been reading a story of two friends 
who had promised one another that whichever of them died first should 
bring news of his couditioD to him who survived; that one of them who did 
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pass away redeemed his pledge and told the sorvivar astonishing thiiigs, 
Desfontaines then $aid that he had a favour to ask which was to make 
a similar promise, he doing likevvise cm his own part. 1 was^ however, 
unwilling and indeed declined the proposal; several months passed away, 
during which he reeurrEd Irequeotly to the idea, I always resisting. About 
August 1696* when he was on the point of leaving to continue his studies 
at Caen, he pressed me so much, and with tears in his eyes^ that at length 
I consented, ile produced thereupon two little slijs of paper on which he 
had written beforehand^ one signed with his blood and in which he 
promised me, in the event of his death, to give me news of his state, the 
other in which 1 entered into a similar bond I pricked my huger, and with 
the blood which issued thcrefroin 1 signed my own name. He was delighted 
to receive the promise and embraced me with a thomand thanks. Soine 
time after he left, accompamed by his brother; the separation was 
grievous to both of us; we wrote from time to time, and then there was 
a sflence for the space of sut weeks, after which the event happened that 
I am about to relate. On July 31,1^7, being a Thursday and a day which 
I shall always remember, the late M. de Sortovtlle, with, whom 1 lodged and 
who was always e.tceedktgly good to me, begged me to go into a meadow 
adjoining the Franciscan monastery an d help his people in ha^rmaking. I had 
not been there for more than a quarter of an hour when, about half past 
two, 1 suddenly Idt giddy and overcome with weakness. It wa$ to no 
purpose that I tried to lean on my hay-fork ; I felt obliged to lie down on 
the hay, and so remained for about half an hour, trying to recover my 
strength. The feeling passed away but, having never had such an experi- 
encfi previously^ it caused me some surprise^ and I feared that it was the 
beginning of an illness. 1 have no special recollection regarding the 
remainder of the day, but on the following night 1 slept less than usual, 
"At the same hour next day, as I was walking in the meadow with 
M. dc Saint-Sitnon, grandson of M. de SortoviUe, then about ten years old, 
1 was overcome in exactly the same way and sat down in the shade on a 
stone. It passed again and we continued our walk; nothing further occurred 
on that day and the next night i slept scarcely at all. Finally, op the 
morrow, being the second day of August, I was in the loft where they 
stacked the hay at precisely the same hour, when 1 was agaiu seized with 
a similar giddiness and weakness, but more serious than before, I swooned 
and lost all consciousness. One of the ser\^ts saw me and asked what 
was the matter, to which it is said lhat 1 replied, stating that 1 had seen 
what I should ^ve never believed. I do not, however, recohect either the 
question or answer. The memory which does remain wi th me is that 1 had 
seen someone in a state of nakedness to the waist, but \i was not anyone 
whom f recognised. I was helped down the ladder; I held tight to the 
rungs; but when 1 saw Desfontaines, my comradej ai the foot of the ladder, 
the weakness returned, my head fell between two of the rungs and again 
I lost consciousness. 1 was laid upon a wide beam which served for a bench 
on the Grande Place des Capucins; I saw nothing oi M. de Sonovnlle nor 
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of his servants, Lhf^gli they were present , but I observed Deslontames* 
still by the loot of the ladder* signalling for me to come to him, and I drew 
back on my seat as if to make room for him. Those who were by me, and 
whom r did not see, though my eyes were open^ observed this Tnovemeni. 
He did not respond and 1 rose to go loi^-ards him; he then came fon-rard, 
and taking my left arm in his o™ right arm^ he led me socne paces forward 
into a quiet street, with arms still interlocked. The servants* thinking that 
my giddiness had passed and that 1 was going about some business ol my 
own^ went bonk to their work, with the exception of one youth, who told 
M. de Sortoville that I W'as t alkin g to mysed. Be came up to me and heard 
me questioning and answering, as he baa since told me. 1 ^vas there for 
nearly three quarters of an hour, talking to Desfontaines^ who said: T 
promised that if I died before you 1 would come and tell you.. I was 
drowned the day before yesterday in the river at Caen, It was just about 
this time, and 1 was walking with some friends; it was exceedingly warm ; 
we decided to bathe : a weakness came over me and 1 sank to the bottom- 
My companion^ the AbbI de Menil-Jean, dived to bring me up. I caught 
hold of his leg^ and as I dung very tight he may have thought that it was 
a salmon or he may have had to come up quickly* but he litruck out so 
roughly with his leg that 1 received a blow upon the che$l, throwing me 
again to the bottom, where the depth is considefable at that point I 

^^Desfontaiitcs subsequently told me aD that had happened in their 
walk and the subjects discussed between them. I was anxious to learn 
whether he was saved, whether he was damned, whether he was in 
purgatoiy', whether I was myself in a state of grace and whether I should 
foUow him speedily; but he continued speaking as if he had not heard or 
refused to listen. I tried to embrace him several times, but 1 seemed to 
embrace nothing; yet I felt him still holding me tight by the arm, and when 
1 attempted to turn away my head, so as not to see him because of the 
grief which it caused me, he tightened his grasp as if to compel me to look 
as wen as to Ifsten* fie seemed taller than wlien I had last seen him and 
taller even than he was at the time of death, though he had grown a good 
deal during the eighteen months since wx met* I saw him as far as bis 
only and ha v-as naked, his head bare and a white paper twisted 
in his beautiful fair hair over the forehead; the paper had vvriting on it, 
but I could read only the word: etc* His voice was the same voit^; he 

seemed neither gay nor sad, but in a calm and tranquil state* He begged 
me on his brothcr^s return to give iiim certain messages for his father and 
mother: he begged me also to say the se\+en penitential psahnSp which had 
been imposed oo liim as a penance the pre^nous Sunday and w^hich he had 
not yet rcciEed, Finally, he again advised me to speak to his brother and 
then bade me farewell, saying as he went, Till T see you again,* which was 
our usual formula when we parted at the end of a walk. He told me also 
that at the time he was drowned his brother, who was making a tnms- 
tation, regretted having let him go apart from him, in Case of an accident. 
He described so well where he was drowned, and the tree in die Avenue 
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de Lou Vigny on which he had cut some words, that two years afterwards, 
wh^n in the company of the late Che\^er de Gotot, one who was with 
him at the time, I pointed out tlie ver^' spot, and counting the trees on 
one side, as Desfontaities had! specihed, 1 wxut straight to the tree, there 
to find the inscription* I learned also that it was true about ihe seven 
psalms Avhich had been given him as a penance at confession. Kia brother 
also told me that he was writing his translation and reproached himself for 
not being with him. 

a moDdi went by before I was able to do as Desfontabes asked 
me m regard to his brother, he appeared to me on two other occasions 
before dinner in a country' house a few miles awray, to which I had been 
mvited. Feeling unweUj I made an excuse of being tired^ ^ying that it 
Was nothing and that 1 should return. I w^it into a comer of the garden 
and lUesfoEitabes reproached me for not havbg spoken to his brother; he 
talked to me for a quarter of an liDur, but would not answer questiorts on 
my o™ part. The second appearance was b the morubg, as I was going 
to Notre Dame do la Victoire, but the apparition was for a shorter lime; 
be impressed on me about speaking to his brother and left me, repeatbg, 
*TiD I see yoo again"—still without answering my questions. One remark- 
able fact is that I alwaj^s bad a pain in the ami where he had taken a hold 
of me the first time, and it remained till I bad spoken to his brother. For 
three days 1 had no sleep mving to the astonishment in which I wus. /Utcr 
the first conversation I told M. de \%on’tiI!e, my schooUellow and 
neighbour^ that Desfontaines had been drowned, that he hud appeared 
to me and told me so. He burned to his relations^ asking iivhether tliis was 
true; they had just had lieu's on the subject^ but, oiving to a misunderstand¬ 
ing, believed that it was the elder boy. He assured me that he had seen the 
letter of Desfontaincs and he thought that this was correct: I maintained 
that it must be WTong^ for Desfontaincs himself had appeared to me. He 
went again to Ms rcbti%^es and returned in tears saying: Tt is only too 
true/ 

Nothing has happened to me since^ and such was my experience 
simplyn It has been told in many ways, but I have never related it other¬ 
wise than as I do now* The late Chevalier de Gotot stated that Desfon- 
taines also appeared to AJ* de Meuil-Jean, but I do not know him. He Is 
fifty miles from here, near Argentan, and I can tell you. no more/* 

We should notice the characteristics of dream w^hkh prevail through¬ 
out in this vdsion of a man w-ho is awake, but in a state of semi-asphyxi¬ 
ation produced by the emanatioiis of the hay. The astral intoxication 
foUovimg congestion of the brain will be recognised. Hie somnambulistic 
condition whidi followed showed AL B&uel the last liting reflection left 
by his friend in the Astral Light. He naked and ivas visible dowTi to the 
waist only» because ifie rest of tus body was immersed in the water of the 
river, Tlie supposed paper in his hair was probably a handkerchief used 
to confine his hair ivhen bathing. H^zuel had further a somnambulistic 
intuition of aU that took place* and it seemed to him that he was learning 
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it from the lips of his Meod. The friend appeared neither sad oor gay* an 
indication of the impression made upon him by an image whiefa was Ufebss 
and consisting only of reminiscence and reflection. On the occasion of the 
first vision, M. intoxicated by the scent of the hay, fell off the 

ladder and injured his ami i it seemed^ with the togic of dreams, that his 
friend was grasping the arm. and when he came to himself he still felt the 
pain, which is explained quite naturally by the htirt that he had received. 
For the rest, the conversation of the deceased person was simply retro¬ 
spective; there was nothing about death or the other life, proving once 
more how impo^ible is the barrier which separate this world from the 
next- 

In the prophecy of Ezekiel life is represented by wheels which turn 
within one another; the elementary forms axe symbolised by fonr beasts, 
which ascend and descend with the wheel and puisne one another withont 
ever overtakings Hke the signs of the Zodiac. The wheels of perpetual 
movement never return on themselves i fofms never go back to the stations 
which they have quitted; to return whence one has come^ the entire drde 
must have been traversed in a progress alwa^ the same and yet always 
new. The ctmcltisioti b that whatsoever manifesto to us in thb life b a 
phenomenon which belongs to this lile and it b not given here below to our 
thought, to our imagination, or even to our haUncinations and our dreams, 
to overstep even lor an instant the formidable barriers ol death. 
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THE MAGICAL OEIQIN OF FREEMASONRY 

That great Kabalistical a^soGiAtion known in Europe under tht dame 
of ilnsOTuy appeared Faddenly tn the world when revolt against the 
Church had just suooe^ed in disrocmberrng Christian unity* The historiarts 
of the Order are one and aU in a difficulty when seeking to explain its 
origin. According to some, it derived from a certain guild of Masons who 
were incorporated for the constnicti<m of the cathedral of Str^burg. 
Others refer its foundation to Cromwelip without pausing to consider 
whether the Rites of English Masonry in tlie days of the Protector were 
not more probably developed as a counterblast to this icadar of Puri* 
tanicaJ anarchy* In fiaei some are so ignorant that they attribute to the 
Jesuits the maintenance and direction. If not indeed the invention, of 
a society long preserved in secret and always wrapped in mystery** Setting 
aside this last view, which refutes itselfp wo can reconcile the others by 
admitting that the Masonic Brethreji borrowed their name and some 
emblems of their art from the builders of Strasburg cathedral, and that 
their first public manifestation took place in England, owing to radical 
mstitutions and in spite of CromweU's despotism. It may be added tliat the 
Templars were their models, the Rosicrucians their immediate progenitors,^ 
and the Johannite sectarians their more remote ancestors. Their doctrine 
is that of Zoroaster and of Hermes, their law is progressive iujtiation, their 
principle is equality—regulated by the hierarchy and universal fraternity* 
They axe succe^rs of the school of Alexandria, as of all antique initiatioiis, 
custodians of the secrets of the Apociilypse and the Zohar^ Truth is the 
object of their worship, and they represent truth as light; they tolerate 
all forms of faith, profess one philosophy* seek truth onlVi teach n^lityp 
jind tlieir plan is to lead all human mtelligenoe by gradual steps into the 
domain of reason. The aQegorical end of Freemasonry is the rebuilding of 
Solomon"s Temple: tile real end is the restoration of social unity by an 
alliance between reason and faith and by reverting to the principle of the 
hierarchy/ based on science and virtue^ the path of initiaticn and its 
ordeal serving as steps of ascent. Nothing* it will be seen^ i$ more beautiful, 
nothing greater than are such ideas and dedications^ unhappily the 
doctriues of unity and submission to the hierarchy have not been main¬ 
tained in universal Masonry. In addition to that which was orthodox there 

^ This remark, in which I ^jaiumr nbrcscn'ullyj cuay be irntod by stmleats a I! 
llASonJc history a? on aUHt tht pretentieus wMch ha^ talked 

thfr «libj[^ bv French makera of fable and rspedally by J. Mr Ka^oa, the dullest 
and most iDibccilt oi bJI- 

* This optetoEL t? showing of Tra-udcsfence at Iht present ood it i& well; 
to say that there i* no evidence to suppart it. 

* 11 may be mcELtioDed that Masonry, wheresoever establ ished, U cteebve olid not 
hlerarcha cOj . 
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arose a dissident Masonryi and ail that is worst in the calamities of the 
French Kevohjtion were the result of this schism. 

Kovt\ tlic Freemasons have their sacred legend^ which fs that of Hiranip 
completed by another concerning Cjtus and Zembbabol. The legend of 
Hiram is as follows. When Solomon projected his Temple, he entrusted tlie 
plans to dji architect called Hiram. This master builder^ to ensure order 
in the work, divided the craftsmeji according to their degrees of skilJ, They 
were a great multitude, and in order to recognise craftsmen^ so that they 
might be classified according to merit or rmuneinatcd in proportion to 
their work^ he proindcd Pass-Words and particuiiir Signs for ea^ of three 
categoriesi or otlicrwisc for the Apprenlices, the Companions and the 
Masters. It came about that three Companions coveted tJie rank of Master 
without having earned it by their ability. They set an ambush at the 
three chief gates of tlie Temple, and when Hiram was issuing from one of 
them, the first of these Companions demanded the Sfaster-^Vord, threa¬ 
tening the architect with his rule. Hiram answered: '^It is not thus that 
I received it:*' Thereupon the Compartion. in his fury struck him with the 
iron tool and gave him the fust wound. The builder fled to die second gatep 
where he met with the second Companion, who made the same demand 
and received the same answer. On this occasion Hiram was struck with 
a square orp as others $ay, with a lever. At tlie third gate there stood the 
third assassin, who completed the w^ork with a mallet. The three com¬ 
panions concealed the corpse under a heap of rubbish, planted on the 
improvised graTO a branch of acacia^ and then took Eight like Cain after 
the murder of Abel Solomon, however, finding that his architect did not 
return, sent nine Masters to seek him^ when the branch of acacia revealed 
the corpse. They drew ii from beneath the rubbish, and as it had laid long 
therein, they uttered in so doing a word signifying that the flesh was 
falling from the bones. The last offices were rendered duly to Hiram, and 
twenty-seven Masters were despatched subsequently by Solomon in search 
of the murderers. The first of these was taken by surprise in a cavern; a 
lamp was burning near him, a stream flow^ed at his feet and a dagger lay 
for his defence beside him. The Master who had been first to enter recog¬ 
nised the assassin, seized the ’weapon and stabbed him with the exclama¬ 
tion Nikam —a w^ord signifying vengeance. The head was carried to 
Solomon, who shuddered at the sight and said to the avenger: ‘"Unhappy 
being, did you not know thatireserved tom^^H the right ol ptinishment 
Then all tlie Masters fell on their knees before the king and entreated 
pardon for him whose real had carried him away. The second murderer 
was betrayed by one with whom he had found an asylum. He w*as con¬ 
cealed In a r<>ck near to a burning bush; a rainbow shone above the rock, 
and a dog Lay near him. Eluding the vigilance of the dog, the Masters seized 
the criminal, bound and carried him lo Jerusalem, where he perished in 
the utmost tortures. The third assassin was slain by a Hon, and the beast 
had to be overcome before the body could be secured. Other versions say 
that be defended himself with a hatchet when the Masters fell upon him.^ 
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but they succeeded in dismning him and he was led to SDlomon, who 
caused him to expiate his crimc.^ 

Such is the first legend and its explartarion now follows. Solomon 
personifies supreme science and wisdom. The Temple ta the realisation and 
emblem of the hicrardiie reign of truth and reason on earth. Hiram is the 
man who, by sdence and wisdom, has attained empire. He governs by 
justice and order, rendering to each according to his w^orks. Each Degree 
is in correspondence with a w^ord. which expresses the sense thereof. For 
Hiram the word is one^ but it is expressed after three mniirEers. Chie is for 
the Apprentices and can be uttered by them; it signihes Nature and is 
explained by Work- Another is for the Companions; in thdr case it signthc'S 
thought and is explained by Study. The third is for Master^ ^ in their 
mouth it signifies truth and is explained by Wisdorru As to the word itself, 
it is used lo designate God, Whose true name is indidble and iucommoni- 
cable. Thus there are throe degrees in the hierarchy and three entrances 
of the Temple; there are three modes of light and there are three forces in 
Nature, which forces are S}^boLised by the Rule that measures, the Lever 
which lifts and the Mallet which consolidates. The rebellion of brutal 
instincts against the hierarchic aristocracy of wisdom arms Itself success* 
fully with these three forces and turns them from their proper uses. There 
are three typical rebels—the rebel against Nature, the rebel against 
Sdence and the rebel against Truth. They were represented in the classical 
Hades by the three heads of Cerberus; in the Bible by Koran, Dsthan and 
Abiram ; while in the Masouic legend they are distinguished by names 
which vary in the different Rites. The firsts who is usually called Abiram, 
or the murderer of Hiram, is he wdio strikes the Grand Master with the 
rule; this is the story of the just man imnsolated by human passion under 
tlie pretence of law. The second, named Mepldbosheth, after a ridiculous 
and feeble pretender to the tlirone of David, attacks Hiram with the lever 
or the square. So does the popular square or lever of insensate equality 
become an instrument of tyranny in the hands of the multitude^ and assails* 
stiU more grievously tin? rule* the royally of wisdom and v-iriac. The 
third in fine despatches Hiram wiUi a mallet: so act the brutal instincts 
when they seek to establish order* in the name of violczioe and of fear, by 
cmshing intelligence.^ 

The branch of acacia over the tomb of Hiram is Like the cross on our 
altars; it is a sign of knowledge w^hich outlives knowledge itself; it is the 
green sprig which presages another spring. When men have disturbed in 
this manner the order of NaturCp Frovidence intervenes to restore it* as 
Solomon to avenge the death of tlie Master Builder. He who has struck 
witli the rule shall perisli by the poignard. Ho who has attacked with the 
lever or square shah make expiation under the axe of the law; it is the 

^ The Legend of Hiram haa brtu totd aJlcr itvml mannws- English Masmu wiU 
see tbit the present vcisidei is Dttcdy tncurTctt, and il may be aAltltd further that it 
inccirpp^t<» reveries borrowed from old Ui^h Grailes- 

^ TbI^ naTnes ascribed to the three hk Hig^h Grad^ inve-ntMiiSi and so 

hJsd iA all that follovi-9 i;oiiceniing ttnrm 
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eternal {tidgment an regicides. He who has slain with the rnallet shall be 
the victira of that povver which he misused. He who would slay with the 
rule is betrayed by the very lamp which Lights him and by the stream 
from which he drinks^ it h the law of retaliation. He who wodd destroy 
with the lever is sinprised when his watchfulness fails like a sleeping dog;, 
and he is given up by his own accomplices^ for anarchy i$ the mother of 
treason. He who struck with the mallet is devoured by the lion, which is 
a variant o£ the sphinx of CEdipns. while he who tan conquer tlie lion shall 
deserve to succeed Himm. The decaying body of the* Builder indicate that 
forms may change but the spirit remains. The spring of water in^ the 
vicinity of the first ranrderer recalls that deluge which punished crimes 
against Nature. The burning bush and rainbow which betray second 
assassin typify life and light denouncing outrage on thought. Finally, the 
^uuquished Uon represents the triumph of mind over matter and the 
definite subjection of force to intelligence. From the dawm of the intel' 
lectual travail by which the Temple of unity is erected, Hiram has been 
slain often, but ever he has risen from the dead. He is Adonis destroyed 
by the wild boar, Osiris put to death by Typhon. Pytliagoras in his 
proscription, Orpheus tom to pieces by Bacchantes, 3to$es abandoned in 
the rarVems of Mount Nebo, Jestis crucified by Judas, Caiaphas and Pilate. 
Now those are true Masons who seek persistently to rebuild the Temple 
in accorance with the pku of Hiram. 

Such is the great and the chief legend of Masonry; there are others 
that are no less beautiful and no less profound; but we do not feel justLli'ed 
in divulging their mysteries. Albeit we have received initiation only from. 
God and our researches,* we dtall keep the secrets of transcendental 
Freemasonry as we keep our own secrets. Having attained by our efforts 
to a grade of knowledge which imposes silence, wn regard ourselves as 
pledged by our convictions even more than by an oatli. Saence is a 
and wc shall in no wise fail to deserve the princely crown 
of the Rosy Cross, We also believe in the resurrection of Hiram. 

The Rites of Masonry are designed to transmit a memorial of the 
legends of initiation and to presert'e them among the Brethren. Now, if 
Masonry is thus holy and thus sublime, we may be asked how it came to 
be proscribed and condemned so often by the Church' but we have already 
replied to tins question when its divisions and profanations were men* 
tioned. Masonry is the Gnosis and the false Gnostios caused the con¬ 
demnation of the true. The Latter were driven into conceaknent/uot through 
fear of the light, for the light is that which they desire, that which they 
seek and adore; but they stood in dr^d of the sacrilegious — that U to say, 
of false interpreters, calumniators^ the derision of the soepUc, the enemies 
of all beKef and all morality. Moreover, at the present day, there are many 
who think that they are Masons and yet do not know the meaning of their 

I It ia imderiitcKjd tJxat ClipbaB L^vj efUercd itjaamy m the ordinary wajf, but 
it U quitis trac Unit vital inLPgmtimi therein ajid regj understanding thereof arc cott- 
BPqucimes of pcT^Tud work. 
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Rites, having lost the Key of the Mysteries. They raiscoostrtie even their 
symbolicaJ pictures and those hiero^^Iypbic signs which are emblaaoned 
on the carpets cA their Lodges^ These pictures and signa are the pages of a 
boot of absolute and nniver^ sdenoe* They can be read fay means of the 
Kabalistic keys and hold nothing in concealment for the initiate who 
already possesses those of Solomon, 

Masonry has not merely been profaned but has served as the veil and 
pretext of anarchic conspirades depending from the secret ktflueni^ of the 
vindicators of Jacques de Molay^ and of those who continued the $diisinatic 
work of the Temple. In place of avenging the death of Hiram they have 
avenged that of his assassins. The anarchists have re$timed the mlet 
square and malletp writing upon them the words Liberty^ Eqnalityj 
Fraternity—Liberty^ that fe to Kijp for all the InstSi Equality in degrada¬ 
tion and Fraternity in the work of d^tmction. Such are the men whom 
the Church has condemned justly and will condemn for ever. 
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MAGIC AND THE REVOLUTION 
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CHAPTEK I 

EEMARKABLl AUTHOBS OF THE EtGHTErKTH 
CKNTTJKY 

Chin A Tvas practirally udIctio'M to the patsidc world until the end of ih& 
seventeenth century, ■when its va^t cnipire^ explored in part by our mis^ 
sionaiies, begnn to be revealed by them and appeared lihe a necropolis of all 
sciences in the past. The Chinese may be compared to a race of cnammies: 
nothing^ prrogresses with them, for they live in the mmiobilJty of their 
traditionsp from which the spirit and the life have long since withd^wn 
They know nothing any longer, but they have a vagne recollection of 
everything. The genius of China is the dragon of the Hespendes—which 
defends the golden apples in the garden of science. Their human type of 
divinity, instead of conquering the dragon, like Cadmtis, cow^s fascinated 
and m^etised by the monster who dashes teforc it a changing mirage of 
its scales- Mystery alone b alive in China* science is in a state of lethargy, 
or at least is in a deep sleep and speaks only in dream. We have said that 
the Tarot b based on the same Kabalistic and absolute data as the 

Hebrew Seph^ Y^rah: but China has also a hieroglyphical book 
consisting exclusively of combinations of two figures j this is the Y^Kim^ 
attributed to the emperor Fo-Hi ^ and M. de Mabon, in hU Lilies on C/ztiia, 
states that it is utterhr indecipherable. Its difficuJties^ however* are not 
greater than those of'the Zokar, of which it appears to be a curious 
complement and is indeed a valuable appendix thereto. The Zohnr 
explains the work of the Balance, or of nmversaJ equilibrium* and the 
jsn ts the hieroglvphic and ciphered demonstration thereof. The key 
of the work Ls a panUde known as the Trigrams of Fc^-HL According to 
a legend related In the Vny-Ky, a collection of great authori^ in China, 
composed by Leon Tao-Ynen, under the djiiasty of the Soms, some seven 
or eight hundred years ago, the emperor FckHI was meditating one day on 
the bank of a river about the great secrets of Kature^ when he saw a sphJ^ 
oome out of the water, meaning an allegorical animal, having the composite 
form of a horse and a dragoti. Its head waa elongated like that of a horse, it 

* It ti» bwu called the incst smei^nt oJ all the Ciiinc*o boolu, heipg ascribed to 
die year 3,68 BX. It CODStsta <jl 10 cb^tCEO- 
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^lad four fett and endi&d in tht iaQ oi a scrp^i j iJie buck was covered u^icti 
scaifiSf cm each of wbich there ^onc die syniibof ol the rnysteriotis 
Trigranis: they were smaller towards the e^etremities than tho^ on the 
breast and back, but were in ^rfect harmony throughout. The dragon was 
reflected in the water but with aU its characteristics inverted. This ser¬ 
pentine horse, the inspirer or rather the bearer of inspirations, tike the 
Pegasus ol Greek myology, that symbol of universal light, like the 
serpent of KlronoSj. initiated- Fo-Hi into ujuversal scicucer TJie Trigranis 
served as the introductiort; he numbered the scales and combined the 
Trigrams in such a maraer that he conceived a synthesis oJ the sdenMS 
compared and united with one another by the pre-cxistent and necessary 
harmonies of Nature. The tables of the were the result of this 

majveJJoLis combination. The numbers of To-Hi are the same as those of 
the Kabalah, while his pantade is analogous to that ol SoJomon, as 
explained already in our Docirim unit Riimi of Transz^nd^tu^ 

His tables coireq^ond to the ihiriy-two Paths and the fifty Gates ol Light: 
consequently the Y-Kim cannot be obscure for those ^vho have the key of 
the Sep/^ Y^trah and Zohar* 

The science of absolute philosophy has iheretore existed in China; 
the Kuns are commentariea qu this Absolute which is hidden from the 
profane, and their relation to the Y-Kim is like that of the Pentateuch of 
Moses to the Revekiticxis iu the Sepfi^r DzinwHthaf which is the B^ok of 
Myst^s and the key of the Hebrew Zohar^ Kong-hi-tMe. or Coafudus, 
was the revealer or veiler gf this Kabalah, the existence ol which he might 
have deniedp to turn the researdies of the profane into a wrong path, just 
as that learned Talmudist Maimonides denied the realities of the Kev of 
Solomon. After Confucius came the materialistic Fo, who substituted the 
traditions of Indian sorcery for tlie remnants of Egyptian Transcendental 
Magic. The cultus of Fo paralysed the progress of the sciences in China, 
and the abortive dvilisatkn of this great people collapsed into routine and 
stupor* 

A phOosopher of sagacity and admirable profundity, the learned 
Leibnit^p ivho deserved most assuredly iuitiatiou into the supreme tmllis 
of absolute sdeucep thought that be could discern in the Y-Kim his own 
(^cover^^ of the differential calcuius, while in the straight and divided 
line he recognised the characters 1 0, employed in his own calculations. 
He was on the threshold of the truth, but, seeing it m only one of its details^ 
he could not grasp it as a whole. 

The most important discoveries on religious antiquities in China have 

^ S« my txanslation of tlt^ Twametndi^mai imd 

iS^. 

^ It will be observed and apfffodated at it» proper that does 

not attempt to eluddate the Cbidcse puztle of which he eliiinis to pcesess t£ie key, 
and the e^Ianatioa is that if he had kuowa his H^ribcaJly he would not have 

attenipted to create Zahoiie ajiaJogics, which in the oatiurB of thin^ OJe^ HOa-exiatcnL 

^ The .SiMiA Cunasifd My^^ry [5 not a key 10 the Zohaw it is one ol the troets 
inserted thexeiu and ito milueoce on tlie tut at is almost flit. 
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been the result of theologicaJ disputes,* Thb came about through the 
questian whether the Jesuits were justifieci in permitting the worship of 
heaven and ancestral worship among tho Chinese Avho were converted to 
Christianity—In other words, vs-hether the educated Chinese regarded their 
heaven as God or sbnply as space and Nature. It was reasonable to have 
recourse to the cdui^ted themselvcfs and to public good sense, hut these 
do not constitute theological authorities. There was therefore much debate^ 
TTiuch writing and more intriguing; tJie Jesuits were fundamentalJy right 
but were wong in their mode of procfedure, with the result that Efesh 
difficulties w ere created which have not been yet overcome and which still 
continue in China to cost the blood of our indefatigable mart jts, 

WTiilst the conquests of rriigion in Asia were thus disputed, a great 
spirit of unrest was agitating Europe; the Chmtiaii faith seemed on the 
pobt of being extinguished, though on every aide there was a miuour of 
nevf revclatious and tniraries. A man who bad a definite position in science 
and in the world otherwise, namely, Emmanuel Swedenborg, was astonish- 
ing Sweden by his visions, and Germany was swrarming with new itiuminaiu 
Dissident mj'sticism CMspired to replace the mysteries of hierarchic 
religion by mysteries ol anarchy; a catastrophe was in preparation and was 
imminent, Swedenborg, the most sincere and the mildest among the 
prophets of false iUuminbm, was not for this le^ dangerous than the 
others. As a fact, the pretence that all men are called to communicate 
immediately with heaven^ replaces regular religious instruction and 
progressive initiation by every divagation of enthusiasm, by all excesses of 
imaginatiou and of dream, Tlie intelligent iUMmimiii felt that religion was 
a great need of humanity and hence must never be destroyed: not only 
religion itself but the fanaticism which it carries along with it as a fatal 
consequence of enthusiasm inspired by ignorance, were, however, to be 
used as arms for the overthrow ol hierarehic Church authority, they recog¬ 
nising that from the war of fauaticism there would issue a new hierarchy, 
of which they hoped to be founders and chiefs* '*Vou shah be as gods, 
knowing aU without having the trouble of learning anything; you shidl be 
as kings, possessingeveay'thiiig without tlie trouble of acquiring anything."" 
Such, in a summary fotm, are the promises of the revolutionary spirit to 
envious multitudes. The revolutionary spirit is the spirit of death; it is the 
old serpent of Genesis, which notwithstanding it is the father of movement 
and of progress, seeing that generations are renewed only by death. It is 
for this reason that the Indians worship Siva, the pitiless destroyer, whose 
Bj-mbolical form was that of [Aj^ical love and material generation. 

The system of Swedenborg is no other lhan the Kabalah, the 

^ It will be noticed that this rvmaxk £& not borne by tUe insiliinre which u 
supposed to iUu^trate Li that the lucubmtioEi on China is n curious preainiblfr to 
a study of reirtarkabl-G aathqrs of the dj^htecoth century, who had nothiog to do witta 
China. 

* Emmiiiiucl SwTfdcobor^ never gave upression to tMa view, and in leaport of the 
critlosm as a wtole, it must be rTemarlMd that tJie comiBiunitatiaca whieli amie to 
Ikuu cme unawares, bis psychic states not being self-iadutcd 
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prindplfi of bierarchyit is the temple without the key-stone and without 
base; it is a edifioe, lortunateiy all airy and fantastic, for had 
anyone attempted to realise it on this earth it ivould coUa^ upon the 
head of the firet child who sought, not indeed to overthrow it, hut merely 
to lean against one of its chief pillars. To organise anarchy is the problem 
which the revolutionaries have undertaken to solve, and it is with them 
for ever; it is the rock of Sisyphus which wiU invariably fail back upon 
them. To esrist for a single moment they are and will eyra- he oompeUed 
faf.-tlty to improvise a despotism ha^'ingnoolficr justification than necessity, 
and it Is one which is blind and violent like anarchy. Emandpation from 
the harmonious monarchy of reason is attained only by passing under the 
disorderly dtetator^ip oI folly. 

The means proposed indirectly by Swedenborg for communiration 
with the supernatural world constitute an intermediate state allied to 
dream, ecstasy and catalepsy. The Uluminated Swede affirmed the p<^i- 
bility of such a state, without furnishing any intimation as to the practices 
necessary for its attainment.’ Perhaps his disciples, in order to supply tJie 
omission, might have had recourse to Indian Ceremonial Idagic, when a 
genius came forward to complete the prophetic and Kabahstic inttiitions 
of Swedanborg hy a natural thaumaturgy. This man was a German 
physician named Jlesmer. It was he who had the glory of rediscovering, 
apart from initiation and apart from occult knowledge, the universal 
agent of light and its prodigies. His Apkarisnts, which scholars of his time 
regarded as a bundle ol paradoxes, wUl ultunatcly form a basis for the 
physical synthcEXSt’ 

postulRtecl two modes in natural being: these are substance 
and liJe, producing that fixity and maveitient which constitute the 
equilibrium of things. He recognised further the emteflce of a first matter, 
which is fluidic, universal, capable of fixity and motion: its fixation deter¬ 
mines the constitution of substances, while its continual motion modifies 
and renews forms. This fluidic matter is active and pa^vc; as passive it 
indrawn and as active it projects itself. In ’virtue of this matter the world 
and those who divell therein attract and repel; it passes through all by a 
circulation comparable to that of the blood. It maintains and renews the 
life of all beings, is the agent of their force and may become the instniment 
of their wiU. Prodigies are results of exceptional wills or energies. The 
phenomena of cohesion and elasticity* of density or subtlety in bodies, 

* Tt» KaWah tiai HO principles of tbe Elicrarrhy; its out Counsel la the of 

the Doctrine, jmcl ihnt litudy contiauaJly brought fon^rard new devr^lopmests of 
dfe|i lucamiig^ which lay behiad (?} the Law, (6<) the prophet^ and [f] the IrbtorioEd 
booEB of the Old TcstBjnent. The prGsnppo»s tkmqghout a widely diHuscd 
knowledge of ita Secret J^octnoe, aa already intimated. 

■ He was the recipient of n re^'clalion and wai not concerned with assisting those 
wlinm he addressed to attain the interior fitatn iato which he entered himseli. He 
was bent tinly on drivenDg the message which he had received. 

■ L6vi refers to a entitled — M^moirts ti AphmitWL 

ffej d*Esbm, 184$. Xhi.^ Aphcnismi of Antaa Mesmer have been Irequeutly 

rcpriitted. 
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pTodoced by various ooinbiualions of these two properties in tbfi 
universal fluid or first matter. Disease, like all physical disorders, is owin^ 
to a derangement bt the normal equilibrium of the first matter in this or 
that organised body. Organised bodies are sympathetic or antipathetic 
to one another, by reason of their particnlar eqailibrium. Sympathetic 
bodies may cure each other, restoring thek equiUbrium mutually. This 
capacity of bodies to equilibrate one another by the attraction or projection 
of the first matter was galled magnetism by Mesraer^ and as it varies ac¬ 
cording to the forms in which it acts, he termed it animal magnetism when 
he studied its phenomena in living beings. 

Mesmer proved his theory by his experiments, which were crowned 
witli complete success. Ha^g observed the analogy between the pheno¬ 
mena of animal magnetism and those of eleetrieity, he made use of metallic 
conductors, connecting with a common reserv'oir containing earth and 
water, so as to absorb and project the two forces. The ooinplicated 
apparatus of tubs has now been abandoned^ a^ it can be replaced by a 
li\ing chain of hands superposed upon a circular non-conducting body 
like a wooden table, or on silk or wooL He subsequently applied to liiFung 
organised beings the processes of metallic magnetisation and attained 
certitude as to the reality and similitude of the phenomena which followetl 
One step only was left for him to take, and it w'as to affirm tliat the effects 
attributed in physics to the four imponderable fluids are diverse mani¬ 
festations of one and the same force differentiated by its usages, and that 
this loree—mseparable from the first and universal matter which it sets in 
motion—now resplendent, now igneous, no^v electric, now magnetic, has 
but one name, indicated by Moses in Genesis, when he describes its 
manifestation by the of the Almighty before all substances and all 
forms: that word Is Tf£E tiGHT—niK ’’rr- 

Let us now have the courage to affirtn one truth which will be acknow¬ 
ledged hereafter. The great thing of the eighteenth century is not the 
Encycl&pitJiii, not the sneering and derisi\'^ philosophy of Voltaire, not the 
negative mctaphj^cs of Diderot and D'Alembert, not the mafifnant 
philanthropy of Rousseau; it is the sjtti pathetic and miraculous physics 
of Mesmer. Mesmer is grand as Prometheus; he has given men that fire 
from heaven which Franklin could only direct. There was wanting to the 
genius of Mesmer neither the sanction of hatred nor the consecration of 
persecution and insult; he w^as hunted out of Germany, ridiculed in 
France, which, ho^vever, provided him with a fortune, for his cures were 
evident, and tlie patients who went to him paid him, though they may 
have stated afterwards that their restomLion was a matter of chance, so 
that they might not draw dovm upon themselves the hostility of the 
learned. The authorised bodies did not even so far honour the thaumaturge 
as to examine tus discovery, and the great man resigned himself perforce 
to pass for a skilful impostor. It was only the really instructed who were 
not hostile to mesmerism; sincerely religious persons were alarmed by the 
dangers of the new discover}^ ivhile the' superstiitous cried out at tlie 
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scandal and the Magic. Tlie wise fon^w abuses; the unhetile would not 
so mucli as toletate the escercise of this marveUoiis poiTCTi Some thought 
that the uiiracles of the Saviotir and His saints would ^denied in the name 
of magnetism^ otiters wondered how it would fare with the power of the 
devil- True religion, notwithshmdingp has nothing to fear from the 
discovery of truth; and, further, in piitti^ a limit to human power, does 
not magnetism give a neiv sanction to ^vine miracles instead of destroying 
them? It foDows that the fools will ascribe fewer prodigies to the devil, 
which will leave them the less opportunity to exerc^ thefr hatred and 
their rage; but persons of real piety will not find this a ground of com¬ 
plaint. The devil must lose grornid when light manifests and ignorance 
recedes; but the conquests of scieiice and of light extendp strengthen and 
increase more and more our love of the empire and the glory of God. 
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T ti A t SI ATURGIC FFRSON ALTTIES OF TttE 
EIGHTEENTH C E N T U H V 


The eighieentli ccntur}^ ’was credulous about nothing but Magic> and 
the cKpIanation is tliat vagttc bcliets are the religion oJ souls dewid 
of tnie faith. The miiad^ of Jesus Christ were denied, while resun-ecUoits 
were ascribed to the Comte de Saint-Germain. This esccptional personality 
was a mysterious theosophist w=’ho w'as credited with possessing the 
secrets of the Great Work, and the manuXaclure of diamonds and of 
precious stones. For the rest^ he was a man of the worlds agreeable in 
conversation and highly distinguished in immners. Madame de Gcnlis^ 
who saw liim ahnost daily during his early years, says that even his 
representations of gems in pictures had a natural fire and gleam^ the 
secret of which could not be divined by any chemist or painter. Hone 
of his pictures are in e^hdence, and it can only be spccukt^ whether he 
had contrived to fix light on canvas or whether he employed a preparation 
of mother-of-pearh or some metallic coating. 

The Comte do Saint-Germain professed the Cathohe Religion and 
conformed to its practices with great fidelity. Ibis notwithstanding, there 
w^ere reports of suspicious evocations and strange apparitions; he claimed 
also to have the secret o( eternal youth. Was this mysticism or was it 
madness? His family connections were unknown and to hear him talk 
of past events suggested that he had lived for many centuries. Of all that 
was in kinship with occult science he said but little, and when the benefit 
of mitiation was demanded at his hands he pretended to know nothing 
on tlie subject. He chose bis q'wu discipEes, required passive obedience 
on their part and then talked of a roj’alty to whidi they were called^ being 
that of Mdchisedek and Solomon^ a royalty of initiation ^ which is a 
priesthood at the same time. "Be the torch of the worldhe said* ^*11 
your light is that only of a planet, you will be as nothing in the sight of 
God. J reserve for you a splendour^ of which the solar gloiy' Ls a shadow. 
You shah guide the course of stars and those who rule empires shall be 
governed by you." 

These promises, the proper meaning of which is quite intelligible 
to true adeptSn are recorded substantially, if not in the words here given, 
by the anon^mious author of a Hisiory of Soci^ti^ in CenminyJ 

and they are evidencse as to tlie school of initiation with which the Comte 
de Saint-Germain was connected. The following details have been so far 
unknown concerning him. 


*■ Tbe reference ifl probably to a rmidi wUidi ui the of date and 

toner descnpttan wmoft be IdcndJed with certainty. 
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The Comte dc Saint-Germain was bom at Lentmeritz in Bohemia 
at the end of the seventeenth century'. He w’as either the natural or an 
adopted soil of a Rosicrtidai] who called himself Comes Cahaticus^the 
G^mpanion Kahalist—ridiculed under the name of Comte de Gabolb 
by the imfortunate Abbe de V^'iUars,^ Saint-Germain never spoke of his 
fatherp but he Tnentions that he led a life of proscription and errantry in 
a world of forestp having his mother as companion. This was at the age 
of seven years^ which, however, is to be understood symbolically and is 
that of the initiate when he is advanced to the Grade of Master, liis 
mother wa$ the scienoe of the adepts^ while the forest* in the same hind 
ol language* signifies empires devoid of the true civilisation and light. 
The principles of Saint-Germain were those of the Rosy Cross, and in 
his own country he established a society from which he separated sub¬ 
sequently when anarchic doctrines became prevalent in fellowships 
which incorporated new partism$ of the Gnosis. Hence he was disoi^ned 
by his brethren^ was charged even ivith treason, and some memorials oa 
illqjTiinism seem to hint that he was immured in the dungeons of the 
Castle of Huel- On the other hand, Madame de Genlis tells us that he 
died Ln the Duchy of Holstein, a prey to his own consdcnce and terrors 
of the life beyond.^ It is certain in any case that he vanished suddenly 
from Paris, no one exactly knowing where, and that his compajuuns in 
illumination permitted the veil of sdence and oblirioa to fall as far as 
passible upon his memory. The assodation which be had formed under 
the title of Saint-Jakin—which has been turned into Saint Joachim— 
continued till the Revolutioii* wJien it dissolved or was transformed, like 
so many others. A story' is told concerning it in a pamphlet against 
illuminisin; it is derived from a correspondence in Vienna, and^ though 
it is worth reproducing, there is nothing that can be termed certain or 
authentic therein- 

"Owing to your introduction, I had a cordial weloome from IL N> 2 ,, 
who had been informed already of my arrival Of the harmonica he 
approved highly. He spoke first of all about cerLain trials, but of this 1 
understood nothing] it is of late ordy that 1 have been able to grasp the 
meaning. Yesterday, towards evening, I accompanied him to Ills country 


^ The writer in question certifies (it) that the Comte dc Catsall? was a Gerraati, 
(t) ti^t he a great and a great Kabaiiat, (i:]i that his Eanda were <mi the 

tronticr^ of Ptiland, that he was a man of presence who spahe Fttndi with 
a foreign accent Samt^^winaiiii testified on liis own part to Prince Karl of Hesse that 
tie was the son at Prince Eago^ of TraAsy'l^'ania- Perhaps the Jattcr place will bo 
re^ardod as ffafflcicntljr in proxunity to Poland to mkke the itory of ^liphas L^vi a 
little less nnlilo^y than it appears OD the Surface. But the prince in questioD was Franz^ 
l-oopold Ragyc^y. who spent his life in conspiindes again^ the Austrian Empim 
*'with the ohject of reining his independent powek” and the JEreedoin of his prmci- 
^ity. No more nnlikeiy person, can be thought of as the original of the ridfcnlous 
Comte de Gabalis, and the Comte de Saint-Oermain itevcr intimated that he belanged 
to a line of KaliaUsts, least of all such a Kabidist asjd occultist as is derMCted by the 
Abb6 de Vlllais. See Mr*. Cooper Onldcy's on tkt Comi* rfe Si. Girputin. 

Milan, 

*■ S« Madame la Cooitessc dc GutUs; In^ditrs poitr savt* d i’Histoifi 

dis A VIIi ft XiXmf SUeJ^s. 
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house, the grounds of which are very beauiifiil. TempJes, grottos, cascades, 
labyrinths, caves form a long vista of ennhautments; but an exceedingly 
high wall which encompasses the whole pleasaimce was extreinely dis¬ 
pleasing to me, for beyond this there is aho a wonderfixl prospect, . . * 
I had brought the harmonica with me, at tJie instance of M. N. Z,, with 
the idea of placing on it for a few minutes in a place indicatedp and on 
receiving an agreed $igTiaL^ The visit to the garden over, he took me to 
a room in the front of the house and there left me, somev^hat quickly and 
under a trivial pretext. It w'as now very bte; he did not return; weariness 
and the wash to sleep began to come over me, when I was iftten-upted by 
the arrival of several coaches, I opened the window, but, being night, I 
could see nothing, and 1 was much puzzled by the low and mysterious 
whispering of those wiio seemed entering the house. Sleep now overcame 
me, and an hour must have passed away, when I was awakened by a 
servant w-ho was sent to conduct me and also carry the Instrument. He 
walked vei^' quickly and far in advance of myself, I following mechanically, 
when I heard the sound of horns, which seemed to issue from the depths 
of a cave. At this moment I lost sight of my guide and, proceeding in the 
direction from which the noise seemed to be combg, 1 balX descended 
a stairtaso leading to a vault, from wliich, to my utter surprise, 
a funeral chant arose, and I saw distinctly a coirse In an open 
coffin. 

"On one aide stood a man, clothed in white covered witJi blood; 
it appeared to mo that a vein had been opened in his right arm. With 
the exception of those who were helping him, all presenL w'cre shrouded 
in long black mantles and were armed w'Eth drawn swords. So far as I 
could judge in my state of terror, the entrance to the vault was strewn 
with human bones, heaped one upon another. TEie only light w^hich 
illuminated the mournful spectacle was that of a ilame^ such as b produced 
by Spirits of wine- 

"Uncertain whether 1 should be able to overtake my guide, I retreated 
hurriedl}'' and found him in search of myself a few paces away; there 
was a haggard look in his eyes, and taking my hand in rather an uneasy 
manner, he led me into a smgular garden, where I began to think that 
T must have been transported by magic. The briHkncc produced b3^ a vast 
number of lamps, the munnur of failing waters, the singing of mechanical 
nightingales and the perfume which seemed to exhale evenwvhere exalted 
my imagination at the outset. I was hidden behind a green arbour, the 
interior of which was richly decorated, and thither they brought immedi¬ 
ately a person in a fainting state, apparently the one who had occupied 
the coffin in the vault. It wa^ at tliis point that I received the agreed signal 
to play my instrument. Disturbed very much by the whole scene, tliere 

^ See tlie E^i sur kt Side det lilstmindi, which appeamt andiaytiioii^y in i 
dws iwthor heing Ut* Marcitiis de Luchet, The story ben? re^>r*duced ii givee in 
XotB XV to the essay in qeestkPiL It laJUrm^ that the Order of Initiated Knights and 
linsthnen ol Asia tlie Order oF St. Joacliini alxrut 17SQ. There is no awntian 

of Saint^Cenomin in this Xotc. 
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i$ HO doubt that A good deal <^eaped me/ but I could see that tlic gwootiEHg 
person came to as soon as I touched tbe lianuonica; ho alisO began 

to ask questions with an accent of astonishment^ saj^ng: 'Where am I? 
\Miat is this voiceShouts of joy^ accompanied by trumpets and timbrels, 
were the only answer. Everyone ran to arms and plunging Into the depths 
of tlie garden were quickly out of sight. 1 am stiL in agitation as I write 
these lines; and if I had not taken the precautiou to make my notes on 
the spot, I should regard it today as a dream/* 

The most inexplicable part of this $cene b the presenoe of the cm- 
initiated person who teUs the story. How the association could thus 
risk the betrayal of its mysteries is a question that cannot be answered, 
but the mysteries themselves can be explained easily.® The successors 
of tlie qM Jiosicrudans^ modifying little by little the austere and hierarchic 
methods Ot their precursoni in initiation, had become a mystic sect and 
had embraced zealously the Templar mufical doctrineSr as a result of which 
they regarded themselves as the sole depositaries of the secrets ijitimated 
by the Gospel according to St. John. They regarded the narratives of that 
Gospel os an allegorical sequence of rites designed to complete initiation, 
and they believed that the history of Christ must be realised in the person 
of each one ol the adepts. Furthertnore, they recounted a Gnostic legend, 
according to which the Saviour, instead of being buried in the new tomb 
ol Joseph of Arimatliea, having been swatJied and perfumed, was brought 
back to life ia the hoxise of SL John, This was the pretended mjratery which 
they celebrated to the sound of horns and harmonica/ The Candidate 
was invited to offer up his life and was actually subjected to bleeding 
which caused him to swoon. This swoon was called death, and when lie 
returned to himself hi$ resurrection w*as celebmted amidst outbursts 
of joy and gladness^ The varied emotions produced^ the scenes, by turns 
mournful and brilliant^ must have permancjitly impressed the candidate's 
imagination, and rendered him either fanatical or lucid. Many believed 
that a real rcsurroction took place in thcmseh-^cs and felt convinced that 

■ £lipbas Ldvi explains ia a note that the Deophyte whose experiencft is relatfsci 
and who Wan mistalcuti iar a corpse^ waa in a atnte of KnmnomlmlJaiii indoced by 
magnetisin. Ill respAtof the gree-n arbour, and tiie prDdujdfUby tht hnmiQqica, 

he refers to Dctenzc: Criti^U^ du Animat edition, [£tzQ. it 

containseaxiODS accoanls of thr nmj^netLC rhnin and lituigh. magn-ctu^ tn^, music, 

tho voles of the me&nicmt imd the mBbnmcnts employ^ by Mm. adds that 
author wes a psrtJjan of mesmcrisni, which does not ieas'c his epiuioiu ofyta ta sus- 
pidoiL. 1 do Idiow ’what this k intiuidwi to conv^y^ but the work of Deleuie was 
oi authority in its o^'U day and is still wnrth readings 

^ It will be ubAen^ed that Itljphas iJhri fs taking the stoiy more serinuiJy than he 
proposed to do at the begriming. If therefore I may on my nwn jsart take the MorquiA 
de Lochet for a moment in the wune Eianner and assumu that ho na ri^bt ia i&ayiag 
that the Order of Sdlnt Ji;»cbhii was a transformatjon of the Knighta and Da:ethj£n ot 
X&io, it 54eiDS c^ertain that the latter did oot owe their ori^n to Saint-Germain and 
that their connection ^ith Rosicnicanism was of the Masonif: kind onEy, incmIjcEs oi 
the h^fth degree bein[^ colled True brothers Rose Croix, ntherwise blasters of the Ssf os, 
Royal Friests, and Rrothers of the Grade of MelErhisHlck. 

* CompEiiie the rttoldrics of the hlairiEtis de Luebi^t respecting the HMnoonka and 
his inppleiaentary account ol its nsc^ in die cr^'oOatkiiis nf t^vnter 
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they were no longer subject to de^th. The beads of the society thus had 
at the service of their coocealcd projects the most formidable of all 
instniments^ namely madness, and secured on the part of tlieir adepts 
that blind and tireless devotion which unreason produces more often and 
more surdy than goodwill. 

The sect of Saint-Jakiii was therefore an order of Gnostics steeped 
m the illnsiona of the Magic of Fascination^ it drew^ from Rosicmcians 
and Temphu^; and its particular name was one of the two name^—/arAm 
and Boar—engraven on the chief pillars of Solomon's Temple. In Hebrew 
the initial letter of Jachin is Yad, a sicred letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
and also the iniliai of Jehovahwhich Divine Name was indeed veiled 
from the profane under that of Jachin^ whence the designation Saint- 
Jakb, The members of this order WTjre theosophists^ unwisely addicted 
to thcurgic processes-^ 

All that is told of the mj^tcrious Comte de Saint-Germain supports 
the IdK^ tliat he was a skilful physidan and a distinguished chemist. He 
IS said to have known how to fuse diamonds so that tliere was no trace 
of the operation; he could also purify precious stones, thus making the most 
common and impcrlect of high value. That imbecile and aiion\Tnous 
author- whom we have already cited places the latter clium to his credit 
but denies that he ever made gold^ as if one did not make gold in the 
making of precious stones. Saint-Germaitt also invented, according lo the 
same authority, and bequeetiled to the industrial sciences, the art of 
impa^g greater brilliance and ductility to copper-mother mvention 
sufficient to prove the fortune of him who devised it. Performances of 
tills kind make us forgive the Comte de Saint-Germain for having been 
acquainted with Queen Cleopatra and for chatting familiarly with the 
Queen of Sheba. He was otherwise good-natured and gallant: he was 
one who loved children and amused himself by providing them with 
delicious sweetmeats and marvellous tov-s; he was dark and of small 
stature, dressed richly but with great taste and culii^'atmg all the refine- 
meuts of luxury. He is said to have been received familiarly by Louis XV* 
and was engrossed with him over questions of diamonds and other prccioug 
stones. It is probable that this monarch, entirely governed by courtesans 
and gi%'en up to pleasure^ was rather yielding to some caprice of feminine 
curiosit}' tlian to any serious concern for science when lie invited Saint- 

* /dcAiq ts coimectcd in Knbali.^Tn with tllc Srphira NffiziurK becaiiS* it ia tUeright- 

hanij pill^, and, iin aLe4iunt qt AfViwcfA. is in come^^panJedCu with rilKSU 

TIT^ The Divine Name T^trugfammai^ camict be said im K^baluticai 

aqtJujrity to be veiled in Nflzi^k. It vizaA realty in Adutuil because of 

juid ttie {roliabiLing gloiy bet'n'^n the chemhinj wns the toaniie&la'dnii, vestment 
and concealmmt of Jcbovnh- 

* There ia no secret as to the authorship of the Dact on niumLuLsm, and 

coiiJd have been cnlightwii on the subject by liia Iriend, J M. So far from 

bein^ imbecile, tlin mono^niph of the Marqnis de Luchet is cntcrtajiiing if it is not 
bnUiant As ta the transmutnUons of Saint-CemiaiTi, it is meiiiit that the r tj is no 
evidence of gold being produced by his mcUio<h, but it is otherwise m respect oi 
precious Stones. For the exonemlianot Dc Luchet it does not signify that the evideaco 
u bad. 
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Gennani to t^rtain private audiences, ITae Comte was tbe fashion for a 
momentp and as he was an amiable and youthful Methuselah^ who knew 
how to cofubhie the tattle of a rou^ with the ecstasies of a theosophist, 
he was the rage in certain drdes, though speedily replaced hy^other 
phantasiasts. So goes the world. 

It is said that Saint-GtrmaiD was no other than that mj^terioiis 
AlLbotas who ivas the MastEu: in Magic of another adept with whom 
we are about to be occupied and who took the Kabalistic name of Achamt, 
The supposition has no foundation, as will be seen in due course. 

Willst the Comte de Saint-Germain was thus in request at Paris^ 
anolher niysteriDns adept was on his w*ay through the world, recruiting 
apostles for the philosophy of Herme$. He was an alchemist who caDed 
himself Lascaris and gave out that he was an Eastern arclnmandrite, 
charged with collecting alms for a Greek convent. The distinction was 
thiSp that instead of dejnEmding money, Lascar is seemed occupiedp so to 
speakp in sowing his path with gold and leaving the trail of it behind him 
wherever be went. His appearances were mornentaTy only and his guises 
many; here he was old and in tlie next place still a young man. He did 
not make gold Ln public on hl$ own part^ but caused it to be made by hi$ 
d^iples. with whom he left at parting a little of the powder of projection. 
Nothing IS be tter established than the transmutations operated by these 
emissaries of Lascaris. Mh Louis Figuier, in his learned work on the 
alchemists^ does not question cither their reality or their importance. 
NoWp in ph^-^ics above all^ there is nothing more mexorable than facts, 
and it must be therefore coucluded from these that the Philosophical 
Stone is not a matter of reverie, if the vast tradition of occultisiiip the 
ancient mythologies and the serious researches of great men in ah ages 
are not otherwise sufficient to establish its real cxistenoe.^ A modem 
chemist, who had not failed to publish hi$ secret, has arrived at the 
extraction of gold from silver by a ruinous process, for the silver sacrificed 
by him does not produce in gold more than the tenth of its value^ or 
thereabouts^ Agrippa, who never attained the imhiersal dissolvent, was> 
notwithstandingp more fortunate than our chemist, for he did obtain gold 
which was equiT.*alent in ^-nlue to the silver employed io his process and 
did not therefore lose his labour absolutely, if to employ it in research 
after the grand secrets of Nature can be called loss. 

To set meu upon researches which might lead them to the absolute 
philosophy by the attraction of gold, such would appear to have been the 
end of the propaganda connected with the name of Lascaris: reflection 
on Hermetic books would of necessity lead those who studied to a 
knowledge of the Kabalah. As a fact, the initiates of the eighteenth 

* See ti Isf Loals Fignicr, pp. 32^ ti I have Lntiiii' 

ated that it fa vtny difficait to trust tEdi ■writeT In matters of hliEorica] fact, but be 
repri^'Kiita Lasdam as appearing fa Cenmi a y at the end of the sevemeeath cefltury, 
being then abnut fifty yeare o 3 d. aad id any case it is a mistake to say that he was la 
evidence \irhca the Comte tie Saiat-Gennain iatw making a scnsatioii in ParU. I 
had long BUDCe vanfsbeU from the tfaeatie of Hermetic events. 
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century tJiought that their time had come—some for the foundation of 
a new hierarchy, others for the subversion of an authority and for setting 
on the sumniits of tJie social order the level of The Secret 

Societies sent their scouts throughout the world to sound opinionp and at 
need awaken it. After Saint-Gcnnain Eind Lascarls came Slesmer, and 
Mesmer was succeeded by Cagliostro. But they were not all ol the same 
school: Saint-Germain was the ambassador of iliuminated theosophists. 
w'hile Lascaris represented the naturalists attached to the tradition of 
Hermes. Cagliostro was the agent of the Templars, and this is how he 
came to announce^ in a drculnr addressed to aJ] Masons in London, that 
the time had come to build the Temple of the Eternal. Like the TcmpLirs^ 
CagUostro was addicted to the practices of Black Magic and to tlie fatal 
science of evocations. He divined past and present^ predicted things to 
comCj, wrought mar^'elious cures and pretended to make gold. He intro¬ 
duced a ne^v Hite under the name of Egv'ptian Masonry and sought to 
restore the m^!S.terious worship of Isisn Wearing a nemys like that of the 
Theban sphins:, he presided in person over nocturnal assemblies, in 
chambers emblazoned with hieroglyphics and lighted by torches. His 
priestesses wure young girls, whom he mailed doves, and he placed them 
in a conditioa of ecstasy by mearts of hydromancy in order to obtain 
oracles^ water being an e?<cellent conductor, a powerful reflector, and 
highly refracting medium for the Astral Light, as proved by sea and 
cloud mirages. 

It is obvious that Cagliostro was a suciceasor of Mesmer and had the 
key of mediiimistid phenomena; he was himself a medium, meaning that 
he was a man who^ nervous arganisatiou was exceptionally mipresslon-^ 
able, and to thb he joined a fund of ingenuity and assurance, public 
exaggeration and the imagination^—especially ol women—supplying 
the rest. Caglioslro had an extravagant success; his bust was to be seen 
cvcTyn^flierc—inscribod '"The Dhdne Cagliostro"". A reaction equivalent 
to the enthusiasm wm of course to be foreseen ; after having been a god, 
he became an intriguer and impostor, the dcbauchcr of his wife, a 
scoundrel in fine, to whom the Roman Inqnisition shew^ed grace by 
merely condemning him to perpetual imprisonment. The fact that his 
W'i/e sold him lends colour to the idea that previoosly he had sold his 
wife.^ He was taken in a snare, his prosecution followed and his accusers 
publislied dincli of the process as they pleased. The revolution came 
in the meantime, and everyone forgot CagUostro. 

This adept is, however, by no means without importance in the 
history of Jtlagic; his Seal is as significant as that of Solomon and attests 
his initiation into the highest secrets of science. As explained by the 
Kabalistio letters of the names AcharaE and Althotas, it expresses the 
chief characteristics of the Great Arcanum and the Great Work. It is a 

^ It vraa la the presence of the rack IhaE the testirnony of bii i^iife vrOA extracted, 
and I xUppOSc that tlicie is tlo qnc at this day \&'hq> Wil] eaeiit it as inadelity on her 
part 
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serpent pierced by ela arrow, thus representing tbe letter AUph^ an 
image pf the union between active and passive, spirit and JifcK will and 
light. The arrow is that of the antique ApoUo, while the ^rpent is the 
P 3 dhoo of fabkp the green dragon of Hermotic philosophy. The letter 
Ahph represents equilibrated unity. Thk pantade is repr^uced under 
varinus forms in the tiiiismans of old Magic, but Dcea'^ipnally the serpent 
b replaced by the peacock of JunOp the peacock with the ro37al head and 
the tail of many colours. This is an emblem of anaJysfid light, that bird 
of the Magnum Opus, the plumage of which b all sparkling with gold. 
At other dmeSp instead of the emblazoned peacock^ there is a white iamb, 
the yo>ung solar ram beartug the cross, as still seen ia the armorial bearings 
of the aty of Rouen. The peacock, the ram and the sequent have the 
same hieroglyphical meaning—that of the passive principle and the 
sceptre of Juno. The cross and arrow signify the active piindple, wOl, 
magicaJ action, the coagulatton of the dissolvanL, tlie ^alEon of the 
volatile by projection and the penetration ol earth by hre* The union of 
the two is the universal balance^ the Great Arcanum, the Gresit Work, 
the equilibrium of Jackin and Bona* The initials L.P,D.p which accompany 
this figure, signify Libertyp Power, Duty, and also Light. Proportion, 
Density; Law, Principle, and Right. The Freemasons have changed Uie 
order of thfcie uiitials, and in the form of L,\D/.P."J they render them 
as Libcrti Penser, Liberty of Thought, inscribing ilise on a symboUcai 
.bridge, but for those who are not initiated they substitute LiberU 4^ 
Fmscr, Liberty of Passage. In the records of the prosecution of Cagliostro 
it is said that his examination ehdtcd ancther moaning as follows: LUta 
desirui^ pedibmi Trample the lilies underfoot; and in support of tliis version 
may be cited a Masonic medal of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
depicting a branch of lilies severed by a sword, having these wordi on the 
exergue: TaUm dabit uUio Revenge shall give this harvest. 

The name Acharat, assumed by CagMostro, U written Kabalisticaliy 
thus: Tzm, nn, nit, and expresses the triple unity: the unity of principle 

and beginning; nH, the unity of life and perpetuity of regenerating move¬ 
ment; and ntt, the unity oi end in an absolute synthesis. 

The name Althotas, or that of Cagliostro's master, is composed of 
the word Thoi, with the sj'Uables Al and As, which, if read Kabalistically, 
are Sola, meauixig messenger or envoy. The name as a whok therefore 
signifies: Thot^ the messenger of the Egyptians, and such in efiect was he 
whom Cagliostro recognised as hb master above all other^.^ 

Another title adopted by Cagliostro was that of the Graud Copht, 
and his doctrine had the tivofold object of moral and physical regenera¬ 
tion. llie precepts of moral rcgencratioti according to the Grand Copht 

^ This device is inscribed on the symbnlie bridge nrhich a mencioiicid m tlic Grarib 
ol Knight the East, or of the Sword. 

' AccwUtng to the acceunt of hiiiLself which Cagliostro gave ac ibe iomons inaJ 
arising cut of the Duuuo&d NecMnce affair. Acbaiat whj^ the name which he bore in 
tllC veans of clii^dllOCKl which he spent at Mcdimi.. Hia '^govmaoi-' was AmuitJU. W'ha 
tiaa UrcD BometiRu?? identified with K5tmt.r. the iiutnictnr ol Wcukliaupt in MaMic 
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were as follows: "You shaJ] go up ^loiuit Sinai w*itli you sJiall 

ascend Calvary: witli PhaJeg you shall climb Thabor, and shall stand on 
Carmel w'ith Elias, You shall build your tabernacle on the summit of 
the mountain; it stall consist of three wings or divisions, but these shat 
be joined together and that in the centre shall have three storeys. The 
refectory shall be on the ground floor. Above it there shat be a circular 
chamber with twelve beds round the walls and one bed in tlie centre: 
this shall be the place of sleep and dreams. The uppermost room shall 
be square, having four windows in each of the four quarters; and this shall 
be the rooin of light. There, and alone, you shall pray for forty days and 
sleep for forty nights in tlie dormitory of the Twelve Masters, Tlicn shall 
you receive the signatures of the seven genii and the pentagram traced 
on a sheet of virgin parchment. It is the sign which no naan knowetb, save 
he whoreceiveth it. It is the secret character inscribed on the white stone 
mentioned in the prophecy of the youngest of the Twelve Masters. Your 
spirit shall be iUuminated by divine ^e and your body g^all become 
as pure as that of a child. Your penetration sbalJ be without limits and 
great shall b« also your power; you shall enter into that perfect repose 
which is tlw beginning of immortality; it shall be possible for you to say 
truly and apart from all pride : 1 am be wlio is,*' 

This eoigma signifies that in order to attain moral regeneration, the 
transcendent Kabalah must be studied, understood and rcahsed. The 
three c h a m bers are the alliance of physical life, religious aspirations and 
philosophical light: the Twelve Masters are the great revcaler, whose 
symbols must be understood: the signatures of the seven spirits mean 
the knowledge of the Great Arcanum, The whole is therefore allegorical, 
and it is no more a question of building a house of three storeys than a 
temple at Jerusalem in Masonry. 

Let us now turn to the secret ol physica] regeneration, to attain 
which—according to the occult prescription of the Grand Copht—a 
retreat of forty days, after the tnaniicr of a jubilee, must be made once 
in every fifty years, beginning during the full moon of May, in the company 
of one faithful person only. It most be also a fast of forty days, drinking 
May'dew—cdtlected from sprouting com witli a doth of pure white bruin 
—^and eating new and tender herbs. The repost should begin with a large 
glass of dew and end with a biscuit or crust of bread. There should be 
slight bleeding on the seventeenth day. Balm of ,Azoth‘ should then be 
taken morning and evening, bep^ning with a dose of rix drops and 
increasing by two drops daily till the end of tlie thirty-second day. At 
the dawn which follows thereafter renew the slight bleeding; then take 
to your bed and remain in it till the end of the fortieth day. 

On the first awakening after the bleeding, take the first grain of 

‘ In llis Lixiam Akhitniat, 1613. AtartJuus HnlandlH txplailis thit, occaidillK to 
tlw BTStem nsf Paiacctsns, ,\3oth Was the tJijivftSjil itcdiane. thuujrh for qthRS it is 
oni; of the nami^ awritwl to the Philosnpliical Stoae. It was eviJenily neither m the 
process of Cagikpstrri, hut—if quGstiaiiDd—^lie might have identified it with Philo- 
sophical Mercury, ji nibstoiice which can be netneted from uy lueLilllc body. 
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UniversaJ Medicine. A swoon of three hqurs wiD be followed by convtilsionSj 
sweats and modi purging, necessitating a change both of bed and linen. 
At this stage a broth of lean beef must be taken, seasoned with rice, sagCi 
valerianj vervain and balm^ On the day following take the second grain 
of Universal Medicine^ whidi is Astral Mercuiy combined with Sulphur 
of Gold. On the next day have a warm bath. On the thirty-sixth day 
drink a glass of Egyptian wine, and on the thirty-seventh take the third 
and last grain of Universal Medicine. A profound sleep wih followr, during 
which the hair, teelh^ nails and skin will be renewed. The prescription 
for the thlrty^eightli day is another warm bath, steeping aromatic herbs 
in the w'ater, of the same kind as those specified for the broth. On the 
thirtj'-nmth day drink ten drops of Elbcir of Acharat in two spoonfuls 
of red wine. The work will be hnished on the fortieth day^ and the aged 
man w’il] be renewed in youtbA 

By means of jubUaiy' regimen Cagliostro claimed to have lived 
for many centuries. It w'ill be seen that it is a variation of the famous 
Bath of Immortality in use among the Mcnandrian GnosticssA The question 
is whethei Cagliostro believed in it seriously. However this may be, before 
his judges he shewed much firmness and presence of mind^ professing that 
he was a catholic who honoured the pope as supreme chief of the religious 
hierarchy. On matters relating to the occult sdeuces he replied enigmati- 
caily and when accused of being absurd and incomprehensible he told 
his examiners that they had no ground of judgnietit^ at which they were 
offended, and ordered him to enumerate the seven deadly siiis^ Having 
recited lust* avarice, envy, gluttony and sloth, they reminded him 
that he had omitted pride and anger. To this the accused retorted: 
^'Pardon me; I had not forgotten them, but I did not include them out of 
respect for yoin^lvcs and for fear of oflending you further."' 

He was oondemned to deaths which was aiterwards commuted to 
perpetual impdsonmexLt. In his dungeon Cagliostro asked to make his 
confession and himself designated the priest* who was a man of his 
own figure and stature.* The confessor visited him and was seen to take 
his departure at the end of a oertain time. Some hours after the gaoler 
entered the cell and found the body of a strangled man clothed in the 
garments of Cagliostro, bnt the priest himself wm never seen again. 
Lovers of the marvellous declare Uiat the Grand Copht is at this day in' 
Americap being the supreme and invisible pontifE of the believers in 
spirit-rappmg. 

^ It la InturestiiLg toJmtc th^t Atr. W. R. H. Tnji'ff'bridgC!* wkq has made the 
fttlempt to cxoiwrate CaglLostra, has Tidcr^iwe to the reg<>nera,tiQn pro¬ 

cesses and the alleged attempt to renew thenebjp the youth of CarUinal dc Rohan. 

* . 4 s seen olrv^y, Me g amler was tbe successor of filmon and the baptism 

whkh he perfonned chhimed to confer immortaiitv. 

’ This story has been altered Imm tl)e origtna] murative to make it appear that 
Cogliofitio escaped. He did nothing of the aort, for tbe monk proved the stronger of 
the two. Prince Beraord of Saxe-W'etmar is the &tiUuirity for the account, and he is 
said to have Huaianteed its accuracy. 
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PROFHECIES OF CAZOTTE 

The school of unknown pbHosophcrs founded by hfartines de Pasqnally 
and continiied by L, C+ dc Saint-Martin seems to have incorpot^ted the 
last adepts of true initiatEon. Saint-Martiri was acquainted with the 
andent key of the Tarot—the mystery, that is to say, of sacred alphabets 
and hieratic hieroglyphics. He has left many ^-ery curious pantaclcs 
which haire never been engraved and of wliich we possess copies. One 
of them is the traditional key of the Great Work and is called by Saint- 
Martin the key of hell, because it ls that of riches.^ The Martinists were 
the last Qiristians in the cohort of illuming, and it was they who initiated 
the famous Cazotte. 

We have said that duriog the eighteenth century a schism took place 
in illuminisni^ on the one hand, the wardens of the traditions concerning 
Nature and science wished to restore tlie hierarchy; there were mhers, 
on the contrary^ w^ho desired to level ail tilings by disclosing the Great 
Arcanum, thus rendering the rojTilty and priesthood alike impossible 
in the worldn Among the latter^ some were ambitious and unscrupulous^ 
seeking to erect a throne for themselvs over the ruins of the worlcL Others 
were dupes and zanies. The true midates beheld writh dismay the 
Launching of sodety towards the abyss^ and they foresaw all the terrors 
of anarchy. Tliat revolution which was destined at a later period to 
manifest before the d>dng genius of Vorgniaud imdcr the sombre figure 
of Saturn devouring his children had already shewn itself fully armed 
in the prophetic dreams of Cazotte. On a certain evening, when he was 
surrounded by blind instrumenU of the Jacobinism to come, he predicted 
the doom of all—for the strongest and weakest the scaffold, for the 
enthusiasts, suicide—and bis prophecy, which at the moment was tatber 
like a sombre jest, was destined to be realised amply.- As a fact, it waa 
only the calculus of probabilities, and it proved strictly correct because 
it dealt with chances which had already become fatal consequences. 
La Harpe, who was impr^sed by the prediction, amplified the details, 
to make it appear more marvellous.^ He mentioned, for example, the 

1 Soint-MartEn ltd net contiimiS tLe scbool of thcutKic aiasooiy founded by 
Marttn« de Pasqu&Uy. Heabandoacif the setvool and all active wnneclion with Rites 
and Lodges. The evidence for hia acqualntaiice with the Tanji rests nn the fact that 
his TaN4au Ndss Rapp&fts qui exisimi msrt Ditu, t'Homim jI T happens 

to be divided into 22 scctkMH, aisd there a« 12 Tarot Trumps Major. On the same 
evidence the swe assertioa is made in respect of the Apocalypse. Tliat which iiecnitd 
ailoquate for Eliphas L^’i tontiDtiea to be found enfficient for the school of Marthiisjii 
today and for its Grand Master, Puptra.. 

* Sec Dctcuz^: M^moirsssur Lt Pr^isiem, 

* The TcadET who ja in search of romances may also consult P. Christian: 

la Afo^, publi5h4?d about t Syj, It pretmdi that Court da Oebelhi ieit an acconnt 
in 2ifS. of tlm inteirosatioa of Coont Cogliofitro in. the presence oJ many Afasonje 
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itKACt number uf tkni^ that a certain guest of Hie moment would draw 
the razor across hk throat- Poetic licence of thh bind may be forgiveli 
to the tdJcrs of unusual stories; such adonunents are of the substance of 
style and poetry rather than untruths. 

The gift oi absolute libert>* to men who are unet^ual by Nature is an 
organisation of social war; wben those who should restr^ the headlong 
instincts of the crow d are so mad as to unlcxyse them, it does not need 
a great magician to foresee that they will be the first to be devoured, 
since animaL lusts are bound to prey upon one another until the appearance 
of a bold and skilful huntsman who will end them by shot and snare. 
Ca^tte foresaw Marat, as Marat in his turn foresaw reaction and a 
dictator, CazotLe made hb first appearance in public as the author of 
some litefitry trifles, and it is said that he owed his uiitiation to the 
romance of Li Diablg Am<mrctLx. There is no question that it is ftiil of 
magical intuitions, and love, that supreme ordeal of life, is depicted in 
its pages under the true light of the doctrine of adeptship. Fassion in a 
state of delirium and folly iiiiancible for those who are slaves of imagina¬ 
tion^ ph^'sical love is but death in the guise of allurement^ seekhig Eo renew 
its hmrvest by means o-f births The physical V'enus is death, painted and 
habited like a courtesan: Cupid also is a destroyer^ like hl^ motlicr, for 
whom he recruits ^’ictims. \Mien the courtesan is satiated, death uumasbs 
and Crt l^> in turn for its prey. This is w^hy the Church^which safeguards 
birth by sanctifying marriage—lays bare in their true colours the 
debaucheries which are mortal, by condemning without pity all the 
disorders of love* If she who is beloved is not indeed an angel, earning 
immortality by sacrifice to duty in the arms of him whom she loves, she 
is a stryge who expends, exhausts and slays him, finally exposiug herself 
before him in all the hideousness of her onitual egoism. Woe to the victims 
of the DiabU Atm^r^ux, thrice woe to those who are beguiled by the 
lascivious endearments of Bioudetta. Speedily the gracious countenance 
of the girl will change into that camel's head whidi appears so tragically 
at the end of the romance of Cazotte. 

According to th* Kabalists there are two queens of the strygis in Shid 
— one is LUlth. the mother of abortions, and the otlier b Xehamah, fatal 
and murderous in her beauty. WTien a man is false to the spouse set apart 
for him by heaven, Tvhen he b abandoned to the disorders of a sterile 
pafflion, God with^aws his legitimate bride and delivers him to tlie 
embraces of Nebamah, wito assumes at need all charrus of maidenhood 
and or love; she turns tlie hearts of fatliers, and at her instiga-tiou they 
abandon all the duties owing to their children; she brings married men 
to widowhood; while those who arc consecrated to God she coerces into 
sacrilegious marriages \^lien she assumes tlie r5le of a wife she is, however 


including Cax£>ttG, at Mb-wuc: Coaveotiaii of Paxi£. The diite ay 
17S5, CagliostTO exi that occasion predicted the chief Kpvents of thjc French l?;evQ- 
lutioD. and, at tlie tu^ctstioq oJ Caikatte, gave the name, then unknown, ol the 
CkirstcacL, Napoleon Bcoaparte- 
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unmasked e^siiy, for oa her nmrriage day she appears in a state of baldnesa, 
that hair which is the veU of modesty for womanhood bem^ forbidden 
her on this occasion. Later on she as^unes airs of despair and disgust 
with existence; she preaches suiddcp deserts him who cohabits with her^ 
having first sealed him betvi^q the e^'es with an infenml star. The 
Kaballsts say further that Nehamah may become a mother but she never 
rears her chUdren, as she gives them to her fatal sister to devour^ 

TheK Kabalistic allegoneSp which are found in the Hebrew book 
concern ing the Kevol ution of Souls^, included by Rusenroth in t hp collection 
of the Kubbala Dsnudata*- and odierwise met with in TaLnmdic coni'^ 
mentanes on the Soiu, must have been cither known or divined by the 
author of DiabU Amaureux. Hence we are told that after the publi- 
catian of his novel, Cazotte had a visit from an unknown person who was 
wrapped in a mantle, after the traditional manner of emissaries of the 
Secret Tribunal The visitor made signs to Cazottc which he failed to 
understand and then asked whether indeed he had not been initiated. 
On receiving a reply in the negative, the stranger assumed a less sombre 
expri^ion and then said: *T perceive that you are not an unfaithful 
recipient of our secrets but rather a vessel of election prepared for 
knowledge. Do you wish to rule in reahty over human passiems and over 
mpure spirits?" Cazotte displayed his curiosity; a long talk followed; 
it was the prekee to other meetings; and the author of Di^bk A mimr^siX 
Was caUed to initiation at the end. He became a devout supporter of 
Order and authority as a conset^ucnce and also a redoubtable e n e m y 
of anarchists. 

We have se^ that, according to the 5>Tnbolism nl CagUostro, there 
is a mountain into which those must go up who are on the c^uest of 
regeneration; this mountaiu is white with light, Like Taborj or red vi*ith 
fire and blood, like Smai and Calvary* The Zcfiar says tliat there are 
two chmmatic syntheses; ooe of them is white and is that of peace and 
moral h'ght; the other, which is red^ is that of war and material life. The 
Jacobins had plotted to tmroU the standard of blood, and their altar 
was erected on the red mountain. Guotte was enrolled under the b^ner 
of light, imd his mystical tabero acle was established on the white mountain. 
That which was stained with blood triumphed for a moment, and Cazotte 
was proscribed. The heroic girl who was bis daughter saved him from 
the slaughter at the Abbey; it so happened that the prefix denoting nobility 
was not attached to her name and she was spared therefore tliat horrible 
toast of fraternity which immortalised the filial piety of MUe de 
Sonibreuil, who^ to be vindicated from tlie charge of aristocracy^ drank 
the health of her father in the blood-stamed glass of cut-throats. 

Cazottc Was In a position to foretell his own death, because conscience 

'■ Tlie ^ h jijviriint ms thuj work of R. de Loria a 

tfermaii It is cemtaineU Ln the wood vtalu^ne Dffnmi&Ui. It is not 

^cgoncai ind it bsifi no Talmudic or £ohanc outhority. As it wa& mmslaied intn 

t pcpcla m I50JJ, tncMt people c^a Judgejbr th^zUAdve^ oa tbesubject 
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Compelled bim to bght against anarchy even to the last. He obeyed itp 
was arrested for the second time and brotigbt before the revolutionary 
tribiiual as one condemned already. The President who pronounced bb 
sentence added an allocution full of esteem and regrets pledging his 
victim to be worthy of tumseU unto the end and to die nobly as be had 
lived. Even in episodes of the tribunalp the revolution wa^ a dvil war 
and the brethren exchanged salutations as they ooudeumed one another 
to deatlL The explanation is that th^ was the snicerity of conviction on 
both sides and both were entitled to respect Whosoever dies for that 
which he thinks to be true is a hero in even his deDeption, and the anarchists 
of the ensanguined mountain were not only intrepid when despatching 
others to the scaffoldp hot ascended it themselves without bkndimg. 
Let God and posterity be their judges- 
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Tltfi FRENCH EEVOLHTTON 

Once there a man in the worJd who was soured on diseoveriq^ that 
his disposition was cowardijr and vicious, and he visited oonsccjtient 
disgust on sodety at large. He wa$ an iU-starred lover of Nature, and 
Nature in her wtath armed him with eloquence aj& with a scourge. He 
dared to plead the cause of ignorance in the faoe of science ^ of savagery 
in the face of civilisation, of all iow-life deeps in the face of all social 
heights. Instinctively the populace pelted this maniac, yet he was weh 
comed by the great and linnised by vvorDeu- His success wa3 so signal that, 
by revulsion, his hatred of hiLmanity increased, and he ended in suicide 
as the final issue of his rage and di^ust. After his death the world was 
shaken in its attempts to realise the dreams of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
and that silent conspiracy %vhich ever since the murder of Jacques de Molay 
had sworn destruction to the social edifice, inaugurated in Rue Flatri^re, 
and in the very house where Rousseau had ouce lived, a Masonic Lodge, 
with the fanatic of Geneva as its patron saint. This Lodge became the 
centre of the revolutionary propaganda, and thither came a prince of the 
blood royal p vowing destruction to the successors of Philip the Fair over 
the tomb of the Templar. 

U was the nobility of the eighteenth century which corrupted the 
people; the aristocracy of that period were seised with a mania for 
equality, which took its rise in the orgies of the Regency; low company 
was kept for the pleasure of it and the court obtained diversiDn in talking 
the language of the slums. The archives of the Order of the Temple* 
testify that the Regent Avas its Grand I^lastcr, that he had as his successors 
the Due de Maine, the princes of Bourboa-Cond^ and Bourboo-Conti, 
and the Due de Coss^-^Brissac. Cagliostro drew auxiliaries from the middle 
class to swell the meiabersliip of his Eg^rpiian Hite; everyone was eager 
to obey the secret and uresistible impulse wluch drove decadent civilisa¬ 
tion to its destniCLion. Events did not tarry, but as if Impelled by bands 
urtseen, they were heaped one iipcm another, after the uiarmer foreseen 
by CaaottCh The unfortunate Louis XVI was led by his worst enemies, 
who at once prearranged and stultified the paltry project of evasion which 
brought about the catastrophe of Varennes, just as they bad done with 
the orgy at Versailtes and the massacre of August lo. On every side 
they oompromised the king; at every turn they saved him from the fury 
of the people, to foment that fury and. ensure the dire event wluch had 

tf ^ here to the latest, dev^ppmeat of Ttinptary nnder the xgu ol 

Fatj^p^aprat. It come into public knowledge abnut 1S05, and its luventian is not 
muco E^lw. Its doc umeflts were fictitkjiis, mi its cLalnia. 
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been in preparatiori for Kiituns. A $nafrdld essential to complete 
tlje revenge of ihe Templars. 

Amidst the pressure of d\-il die N^ationaJ Assembly suspended 
tile powers of the king and assigned bim the Luxembourg as his residence; 
but another and more secret assembly had ruled otherwise. A prison 
was to be the rcddctioe of the fallen monarchp and that prison was none 
other than the old palace of the Templars^ which Iiad stirvived^ with keep 
and turrets, to await the royal victim doomed by inexonible memories. 
There he was duly inteniedp while the flower of French eedesiastidsra wa$ 
either in exile or at the Abbey. ArtiUeiy' thundered on the Pont Neut 
menacing posters proclaimed that the ooimtry was in danger, unknown 
personages organist successive slaughters, while a hideous and gigantic 
beings covered: with a long board, was to be seen wheresoever tlicrc were 
priests to murder. ''Behold,"' he cried with a savage snecf,^ "this is for 
the Albigenscs and the V^audois: this is for the Templars, tliis for St, 
Bartholomew' and this for the exiles of the Ccvcunes/' As one who was 
beside himself, he smote unceasingly, now with the sabre and now- with 
axe or dub. Arms broke and were replaced in his hands] from head to 
foot he was dotlied in blood, swearing with frightfiLl blasphcTnies that in 
blood only would he wash. It was this man who proposed the toast of the 
nation to the angeUcal Jllle de Sombreuil. ileanwhile another angel 
prayed and wept m the tower of the Temple, offering to God her own 
sufferings and those of two children to obtain pardon for the royalty 
of France. All the agonies and all the tears of that virgin martyr, the 
^ntly itme Elizabeth, were necessary for the expiation of the imbecile 
which characterised courtesans like Mme de Poropadnur and Mme 
du Barry^ 

Jacobinism liad received its distinctive name before the old Church 
of the Jacobins was chosen as the headquarters of conspiracy] it was 
derived from the name Jacques—an oimnous symbol and one w'liich spelt 
revolution. French iconoclasts have always been called Jacques; that 
phposopher whose fatal oelebrity prepared new Jacqueries and was a 
on w'hidi to bang the sanguinary projects of Johannite schemers 
bore the name of Jean Jacques, while tliose who w'cre prime movers in 
the French Revolution had sworn in secret the destruction of throne and 
altar over the tomb of Jacqu^ de Molay, At the very moment when 
Lcuis X%T Suffered under the axe of re\'oltition, the man with a long 
beard—that wandering Jew, signLheant of vengeance and muidci'— 
ascended the scaffold and, confronting the appalled spectators, took the 
royal blood in both fiands, casting it over the heads of the peoplep and 
Crying with his terrible voices "People of France, I baptise you in the 
name of Jacques and of liberty/'^ So ended half of the work, and it was 
benoeforth against the Pope that the army of the Temple directed all 

* l^Eiphaji Ldvi in a iiotc that he quotca tli»p wictrdj as tliov were gitnen 

to hv aa dd man who heard them. They art cited difieratly iti tli /panifl/ nE 

PtT3 JllOIimifl, 
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Its efforts, spoliation of cbiiicbe$> profaoation of sacred things mo<i 
process^, inaugoratioD of the coitus of reason in the nwtiomlis of 
raris-the* were the signals id chief of the war in its new pha®. The 
% bnmt m effigy at the PaJais Royal, and presently the armies 
of the Repubhc prepared to march on Rome. Jacques de Jfolav and 
t^ companioiis were martyrs possibly, but their avengers dishonoured 
their memory. Royalty was regenerated on the scaffold of Louis XVI ‘ 
the Church mirophfrd in the captivity of Pius VI, when he was taketi 
a prisoner to V^pce, peri^g of fatigue and suffering. Bat the unworthy 

chn^al^ of the Temple perished in their turn, 

ovf£nvhdii]cd by disastrous victory., 

characterised the ecclesiastical state and grave 
were entailed by the misfortune of great riches; but wh^ the 
^cs melted away, the pre-eminent virtues returned. Such transitory 
dieters “d such a spmtual triumph were predicted in the Apocalypse 
of Sl ilethodjus, to which reference lias been made already. We hav^ 
hla^ letter copy of the work mentioned, printed in £527 and embellished 
designs. Unworthy priests are shewn in the act of casting 
sacred elcnients to swmc; the populace in a state of rebellioa are seen 
assasmatmg the priests and breaking their sacramental vessels on their 
hem s; llie Pope appears as a prisoner in the hands of soldiers; a crowned 
^ght with one hand the stanthird of France, and with the other 
h« si^rd against Italy. FinaUy, two eagles are depicted on either 
ade of a cock, beating a crown on his head and a double ik lys on his 
Wt. One of the eagles oombuies with griflins and unwirns to drive 
imlture from his eyrie; and there is a host of other marveis. This singular 
brok may be compared with an IDiistratcd edition of the proplfecies 
of Jcflchira, ^e CalabtiTu, wherein are exhibited portraits 

iw to come, ¥?itli the allegorical signs of tlieir respective 

iwntifitates down to the coming of Anti-Christ. Tliese arc stran-’e 
^^ksof futurity, pictuiedas things of the past; they seem to intimate 
a successton of worlds wherein events are repeated, so that the prevision 
Of things to come is the evocation of shadows already lost in the past. 
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PHENOMENA OF MEDIOMANTA 


IN the year 1772 a certain parishioner of SaJnt-Mand^, named Loistaut* 
being at church p believed tJiat he saw an extraordinary person kneeling 
close by him: tliis was a very swarthy tnan^ whose only garment was a 
pair of coarse wcffsted drawers. Hts beard was long, his hair wooUy, 
and about his neck there was a ruddy circular scar. He carried a book, 
having the following inscription emblazoned in golden letters: 
AgnjiS Dei. 

Loi^aut observed with astonishmeni that no one but himseil seemed 
avfare of this strange presence^ but he hnished his devotions and returned 
home, where the same personage w^a^ awaiting hire. He drew nearer to 
ask who he was and wliat might his business be, when the fantastic 
visitor vanished. LoLseaut retired to bed in a fever and unable to sSeep^ 
The same night he found bis room illuminated suddenly by a ruddy glow; 
he sprang up in bed, believing that the place was on fire; and then on a 
table in the very centre of the room he saw a gold plate, wherein the head 
of his visitor was swimming in blood, enoompassed by a red rtiinbus. The 
S3res rolkd terribly, the mouth opened, a strange and hissing voice said: 
'T await the heads of kings, the heads of the courtesans of kings; I uTvait 
Herod and Herodias/* The nimbus faded and the sick man saw no more,^ 

Some days after he bad recovered sufficiently to resume his usual 
occupations, as he was crossbg the PUce Louis XV, a beggar accosted 
him, and Loiseaut, without looking, threw a coin into his hat. '"Thank 
you/' said the recipient* "'it is a king's head; but here/' and he pointed 
towards the middle place of the thoroughfare, "there will fall another* 
and it is that for whd^ i am waiting/' Loiseaut looked with astonishment 
towards the speaker and uttered a cry when he recognised the strange 
figure of his vision. ^'Be silent," said the mendicant; ^'they will take yon 
for a fool* as no one but yourself can see me. You have recognised me, 
I know, and to you T confess that I am John Baptist, the Precursor. 1 
am hero to predict the pimishmeiit w^hich will befall the successors of 
Herod and the heirs of Caiaphas; you may repeat all that I tell you/' 

From this time forward Loiseaut believed that St. John was present 
\T5ibly at his Sid** almost from day to day. The vision spoke to him long 
and frequently on the woes wiiich would befall France and the Church* 
Loiseaut related tus vision to several persons, who ^■ere not only impressed 
^ut became seersi on their own part. They formed among themselves a 
mystical societ3" which met in great secrecy. It was their custom to sit in a 


^ I have tallcU co txacc this story to its aociFCC. but £!lipliAs Li^vi htu cnrioiisJy 
iBsfjnacted in the byways of Frcndi occult tustory, and ihough he oould setdam resist 
the and smpnjvenwnt oiha aaimtives. they haH ^itway-s a in fact 
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circle p holding hands and awaiting cxjrnmunicaiioiis hi silence, Thu 
might Continue for houx^, and then the figure of the Baptist would appear 
in the midst of them . They teJh concurreDtly or successively^ into the 
magnetic sleep, and saw passing before their eyes the fultire scenes of 
the Revolution^ with the restoratiap which would come thereafter. 

The spiritual director of lliis sect or drde was a monk named Dom 
Gerle. who became also their leader on the death of LoLseaut in 17SS,* 
At the epoHch of the RevoluticHip however^ ha^dng been won over by 
republican enthusi^, Dora Gerle was expelled by the other rnemberap 
acting on the inspirations of their chief sonuiambulist^ who was kno’^m 
as Sister Fran9oise /\ndr^. He had a somnambuJist of his own^ and in a 
Parisian garret he foUowed what was then the neiv craft of a mesmerist. 
The sepess in question was an old and nearly blind woman, named 
Catherine Tlikn; she prophesied, and her predictioiis were realised; 

cured many who were sidh; and as her forecasts had a political cast 
invariablyp the police of the salui pubitc were not slow in taking 

up the matter. 

One evening Catherine Th^ot vva$ in an ecstasT.^ surrounded by her 
adepts. Hearken,” she exclaimed^ “I hear the sound of his footsteps; 
he is the mysterious chosen one of Providence ^ the angel of revolution^ 
at once its saviour and victim, king of ruins and regeneration. Do yon 
see him? He draws nigh. He also has been encircled by the ruddy nimbus 
of the Precursor: it is he who shall bear all crimes of those who are about 
to immolate him. Great are thy destinies, O thou who shall close the ab^^ss 
by tasting thyself thereiTL Do you not behold him, adorned as if for a 
festival, carrying flowers in his hands—garlands which are crowns of his 
martyrdom,” Then sobbing and melting into tears: "How cruel is tJiine 
ordeal, my son; and how many ingrates shall curse thy memory through 
the ages. Rise up. and kneel down: he comes; the king comes—he is the 
king of bloody sacrifices/' 

At this moment the door opened quickly; a man entered enveloped 
in a cloak and having his hat draiiVn over his eyes+ Those who Avere present 
rose up; Catherine Th&>i stretched forth her arms towards the newcomer 
and said as her hands trembled: "I knew that you must come, and l' have 
awaited your coming. He who is at my right side, but unseen by you, 
shewed you to me yesterday, wlien an accusation was lodged against us. 
We are aocused of conspiring for the king, and of a king I have indeed 
spoken, it is he whom the Precursor reveals to me at this present momen t . 
having a crown steeped in blood, and I know over whose head it is placed 
—your own, Maximstian/‘ 

» ClLTU^n Antoine Gtr]c wm bom in 1740 and died in iikiy He 3 Carthasian, 
who Caciio iniD somt pruimiicjice nnder the Comtitui^Qt As$«mblv. On April 10. ttw, 
Dora prqposi^d a deems that '^the C;atiu>]ic, Apustotiq and Komaii Cha^ch wm 
* tid shoDld remain olw^i-s thfl reUijlon of tlw nation, and that its ViTirBihip ihcrald be 
alQ&frauthDnsed . See AJbart Soreb la \'oi. Uk p. 

irapriicnied at tlis ConcLorircrie but was libeiateil, ajid daring xhs reiira 
of JsapQjcon he v,ras appumted lo an uffica in the Home DepartmeoL 
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At this name the unknown started, as if a red-hot steel had entered 
his breast- He cast a swift and anxious glance about hkn^ after which his 
expressian became again impassible. 

"What wouJd ^rou say? 1 fail to understand/* he miirmured in a short 
and abrupt ninimer, 

"I would say.** replied Catheriue Thfeot, "‘that the sim will beam 
brightly cn that day when a mzin clothed in blue and bearing a sceptre 
of llowers s ha ll be for one moment the king and saviour of the world. I 
would $ay that you shall be great as Mos^ and as Orpehus^ when* 
trampHrig on the head of that monster which is ready to devotir j'oti* 
you shall testify to beadsmen and to victuns that God is. Cease from this 
masking, Robespierre; shew us rather without paling that vahant head 
whidi God is about to cast in ILe empty scale of bis balance. The head 
of Louis XVI is heavy and yours can only be its counterpoise.^' 

"'thi yon threaten ?'* asked Robespierre coldly^ letting his cloak fall. 
*'Do you think by this juggling to startle my patriotism and irdlueuoe 
my coiisdenee ? Do you hope by fanatical measures and old wives' fables 
to surprise my resolves as you have played the spy on my proceedings ? 
You have looked for me, it would seem, and to you because you have 
looked. Since you compel the curiosity-seeker, the anon^Tnoxis visitor 
and observer, to be Maximilian Robespierre, representative of the people, 
a$ such I denounce yon to the committee of public weal, and 1 shall 
proceed to have you arrested." 

Having said these words, Robespierre cast his cloak round his powdered 
head and walked stiffly to the door. No one dared to detain and nons to 
address him- Catherine Thtet clasped her hands and said: "Respect his 
wUh for he b Jdng and poutifi of the new age. If be strike us. it U that God 
wills to strike us; lay bare the throat before the knife of Providence.*' 

The initiates of Catherine Thdot waited expecting their arrest through, 
the whole night, but no one appeared. They separated op the foEowing 
day. Two or three further da>'5 and nights elapsed, during which the 
members of the sect made no attempt at concealment. On the fifth day 
Catherine Tb^ot and those wfho were called her accomplices were denounced 
to the Jacobins by a secret enemy of Robespierre who insinuated skilfully 
to his bearers certain doubts against the tribune—a dictatorship bad been 
mentioned, the very name of king pronounced* Robespierre knew, 
and how came he to tolerate it? Robespierre shrugged his shDiildeis> but 
on the morrow Catherine Th6ot, Dom Gerle and some others were arrested 
and consigned to those prisons which, once entered, opemed only to fumisb 
his daily task to the headsman, 

Tlie story of Robespierre's interview with Catherine Th^ot had 
transpired one knows not how.^ iyrE?ady the counlcr-police oi the 

^ said to Iwi'e bce-a impmoned in tiLc BajCtUle, bat this seems to be an cjtof, 

lor M certain that she ^cd m the Concier^erie at Ihe aRu of 71J She called herself 
the of piophescd the speedy adveot of 3 and prnmtscd ibat 

eternal life would tbea be^ for the elect. 
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ThormidoHans were ^vatclsing the |iresumed dictator, whom they accosed 
of mysticism Ixicaiisc he believed in God, Kobespimre, notwithstanding, 
neither the friend nor Gncmy of the sect of Kew Johrmnites. He went 
to Catherine Thtot that ho might take aocQEint of phctiontcna, and dis- 
satisfied at having been recognised he departed with threats winch he 
did not attempt to fulfil; tltose who converted the conventicle of the old 
naonlt and ecstatic into a sect of conspiracy hoped to derive from the 
proceeding a doubt or an opportunity for ridicule attaching to the 
reputation of the mcornipUbJe hfaximUian. The propheej- of Catherine 
Thwt was fulfiUcdi by the inauguration of the worship of the Surpeme 
Being and the swift reaction of TTietmidor. 

During this time the sect which had gathered about Sister Andr^, 
whose revelations were recorded by a Sieur Ducy. continued their visions 
and miracles. The fixed notion which they cherished W'as to preserve 
the legitunacy by the future reign of Louis X\Tr,i Times out of number 
they saved in dream the poor little orphan of the Temple and believed 
also that they ^^d saved him literally. Old prophecies promised the 
throne of the l^es to a young man who had been once a captive. So 
Bridget, St. Hild^ardc, Bernard ToUard, Lichtemberger-^ foretold 
a miraculous restoration after great disasters.* The KeD-Johannites 
were the interpreters and multijjliera of these forecasts; a Louis XVII 
never f^ed them; they had seven or eight in succession, all perfectly 
authentic and not less perfectly piieseiweii. It is to the infiucnce of this 
sect that we owe at a later period the revebtions of the peasant l^farttn 
de Gallardon and the prodigies of Vintras. 

In this ma^etic circle, as in the assemblies of Quakers or Sliakcrs 
of Great Britain, entliusiasm proved contagious, and was propagated 
from one to another. After the death of Sister Andr^, second sight and 
the gift of prophecy devolved upon a certain Legros, who was at Charenton 
when ifartin was incarcerated provisionaliy therein. He recognised a 
brother in the Beauceron peasant whom he had never seen. All these 
partisans, by force of willing Louis X\TI, created him in a certain sense; 
that is to say, they worked such efficadoua hallucina lions that mediums 
were made in the image and likeness of the magnetic tipe, and believing 
themselves to be literaJl}' the royal child escaped from'the Temple, they 
attracted all the reflections of tliis gentle and frail victim, so tliat they 
even remembered circumstances known only to the family of Louis XVI. 
This phenomenon, howcier incredible it may appear, is neither impossible 
not unheard of. Paracelsus states that if, by an extraordinary effort of 


,_* PP-99-rii, fora smnmaiy account of tlieSanoim 

ol L4IUI1 X.^ IX. 

* SL ^esarde died in i .73 at lie age of 3i. She wrote ihiw bools of RevnU. 
tioM, W^ch were approved by the Coimcil of Trives, and Latin anthontles have 
ternwd her cue of the most illu^owita of Gonnany Fn the fiftcentli ccatnrv 

the Concur ^e approved the Revefations of St. BndBet, who was bora abgot 
1307 and she died on July 13 1373, A trarwlaUou in hdl of her nuMnotial was pub- 
iisn^d it Avignon m lour smnll T'oiuiufs,, clit«d 1S50 ^ 
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will^ one cafl picture orieseW as anotlicr pcrsan, one would koow thereby 
aad forthvrith the inmost thought of that pcrsoUp and would attract his 
most secret memones. Often after a conversation which has placed 
us in thotight-affinity with a companion in conversad™^ we dream 
remimsoences of his private life. Among the simulators of Louis XVII 
we must theiefoie recognise some who were not impostors, but hallucinated 
beings^ and among these last is the Swiss who Ls named NaOndorff^ a 
vJsioixary like Swedenborg, one indeed so contagioiis ki his conviction that 
old servants of the royal family have recognised him and cast themselves 
uTeping at his feet. He bore the particular signs and scars of Louis XVU; 
he lecoiLmted his Infancy with a startling appearance of truth and entered 
into minute details, which are decisive for private remembrances. His 
very features would have been those of the orphan of Louis XVl, had he 
really li^Td. One thing only in fine was wanting for the pretender to have 
been Louis XVII truly, and that is not to have been Xaiindorff.^ 

Such was the contagious magnetic power of this deluded person that 
even his death did not undeceive any of the believers in his reign to come. 
We have seen one of the most convinced^ to whom we timidly objected 
—when he spoke of the approaching restoration of what he called the 
true legitimacy—that his Louis XVII dead. **l£ it then more difficult 

for God to raise him from d^tb than it was for those who preceded us to 
save him from the Temple?** Such was the answ^er given us—and this 
with a smik so triumphant that almost it seemed disdainful. We had 
nothing to rejoin on our own part, but were rather compelled to bow in 
the presence of such a conviction- 


Out of a bod? of claimiiiita, compute one wrirei tu bmi foirty 
and by anotber two hufimred in thcTP ar? tour who may r ank as coiupetltorA 

at Jf49t oofi wftb aisotbs fot rcco^tiitkm iia the eKO-p^ Hatjphin: tb^y nrs thip 
de Hidiemoiit, Auguiitua rJcaior WtUioms and NaJUidarff. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE CEEUAN 1LLU«INATT 

Germany is the Jand of metaphysical mystkism and phantoms. A 
phantom itself of the old Roman Empirtp it seems always to invoke 
the mighty shade of Hermamip consecrating in his honoui* the simulacnjm 
of the captive eagles of Varus. The patriotism of young Germany is 
invariably that of the Cerm^s in eld^ days. They have no thought of 
invading the laughing land of Italy; they accept the situation, as it 
Stands^ simply as a matter of revenge! hut they would die a thotisand 
times in the defence of their hearths and homes. They love their old 
castles, their old legends of the banks of the Rhine; they*Tead with the 
ntlermost patience the darksome treatises of their philosophy; they behold 
in the fogs of their sky and in the smoke of their pipes a thousand things 
mexpressible, by which they are initiated into the marvels of the other 
world. Long before there was any ■questioa of mediums and their evoca¬ 
tions in America, and Franoe, Prussia had its il^minaii seers, who 
had habitual communications with the deacL At Berlin, a great noble 
built a house destined for evocations; King Frederick William was very 
curious about all such [n>'sterLes and was often immured in this house with 
an adept named Steinert. His experiences were so signal that a slate 
of exhaustbn supervened and he had to be re$torcd with drops of some 
magical eK.vir analogous to that of Cagliostro. There is a secret ooitcS“ 
pondence belonging to the reign in question which is cited by the Marquis 
dc Luchet in his work against the iUuminali^ and it contain^ a description 
of the dark chamber in which the evocations were performecL It was a 
square apartment, dii-ided by a transparent veil; the magical hrmaco 
or altar of perfumes was erected in front of the veil and behind was a 
pedestal on which the spirit manifested- In his German work upon Magic, 
Eckartshausen describ^ the whole of the fantastic apparatus, being a 
system of machines and operations by which imagination was helped 
to create the phantoms d^ired^, those who consulted the oracle being in a 
kind of Vi'aking somnambulism, comparable to the nervous exciteinent 
produced by opium or hasheesh. Those who are contented with the 
explanations given by the author just mentioued will regard the appari¬ 
tions as magic-laTitem effects, but there is more in it assuredly than this, 
while the magic lantern was only an accessory instrument in the business 
and one in no sense necessary for the production of the phenomenon. 
The images of persons once known on earth and now called up by thonght 
do not appear as rel^ections of coloured glass; the pictures painted by a 
lantern do not speak, nor do they give answers to questions on matters of 
conscience. The King of Prussia, to whom the house belonged, was weU 
acquainted with all the apparatus and was not therefore duped by 
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jugglery, as the author of the secret correpondencc pretends. The natumi 
mfans paved the way for the prodigy but did not perfoim the latter; 
and the thingk whieh occiured were of a kind to surprise end disturb the 
most bvcterate sceptic.^ Schroepfer, ruoreover, made use of no inagEC 
“ lantero and no veil, but those who came to him drank a kind of pitucb 
which he prepared; the foons which then appeared by his medktion were 
like those of the Amencan Home—that U to say, pai^aHy materialised— 
and they caused a curious seusation in persons who sought to touch them- 
The ejtperieitoe was analogous to an electric distttrbance, making the flesh 
Creopp and there vi'otild have been no such sensation, if people had moistened 
their hands before touching the apparition. Sebnoepfer acted in good 
faiths as does also the American Home; he believed in the reality of the 
spirits evoked by him, and Jie killed hirn$el/ when be began to doubt it.* 

La^’ateTp who also died inolently, was utterly given over to evocations; 
he had two spirits at his command and belonged to a circle which cultivated 
cataleps^^ by the help of a hannonica. A magical chain was formed# 
a species of imbecile served as the $plrit's interpreter and wrote under 
his control^ This spirit gave out that he was a Jewish Kabalist who died 
btifore the birth of Je^us Christ# and the thing? which the medium recorded 
under this mfluence were worthy of Cahagnet's somnambulists.* There 
was, for example* a revcla^on on siificrings in the Ufe beyond, the 
communicating spirit stating that the soul of the Emperor T rands 
compelled to caJcnbite the number and exact condition of ah the snail- 
shells which may exist and have existed in tite whole universe. He made 
knQvm also that the true names of the three ^agi were not, as tradition 
tells us, Melchior and Balthazar, but on the contrary Vrasa- 

pharmion^ Melchiscdek and Bsleathrasaron; it is hke reading the names 
written by our modem process of tabk-tuming. The spirit also testified 
that he was himseli doing penance for having threatened his father with 
the magical s^vord and that he felt disposed to make his Iriends a present 

^ The v'ork of I>e Luchet i^iiiitc i^-orttiless fmni tht ^viUEntial biit 

the ooETKpLkn^jaicc i-s cited in a Note on pp, iSi-iS6 ot the cssg^y. It 

thnt the House Magical had wld to King Fr^ciick WOIiiUn, bat the pet^JD wm 

a4ssiatc?d at the es^ocatioiia m ciUcd nn which rtiay or may not veil me 

miTaJ identity. Moreover, Steisicrt was the od^t whq compounded tjie "magicaJ 
Elctir'', and itas pensioned oo this ace^ount; bat it is act stated mal he vtm the magU3 of 
the cemuonJal proceedings. I have hcen unable to chodk the rccitid of Eckart^haiiseti. 
which ia difficult to meet «rith in England. 

* In the Se&vt in rmmoionfy I have indjeated that ^hmcpfcc la. «/i 

the wheJe, ratherJiJ^y to have possessed ^me ps^'chic power?, whiek notwltlistsinil- 
ittg hlsstofy, ran the eonree ot imposture. Aa he practised evocatkm perpetually, 

his suicide can be accounted for owing to the coadltJons which supervened an tto 
account. Thm seem^i no real renaan to imppoae that he kiUed himself becani^ hn 
doubted hJj powers: however, the qiiestinn docs not signify.^ 

• 11 is j U4»t to say that another aide of IjivTitEr is shewn in hi5 /oarnm/ ^ d 

which is a very curious mfimorial—or human documEiit, as it would be 
termed in our modem language of inescaotitudc. It tootains no eoggestioo of cii-oea- 
tions and dealings with jtm Jsli Kabalists^ in or nut of the flesli- 

■ Qduignet is the author of the fdllowmg worksi Arean^s FiUnrf, 3 

id4S^[?54: d(i rSji: Afagw Mapietiqui, :!ad Edition, 

air^ j/y SfiHtmtihtm, K/p/idhaiu d’^uire tom6tf, 
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of his portrait. Paper^ patiii^ and briLshes were placed at hU request behind 
a screen; he w-as then seen to design on the screen the oatliae of a small 
hand: a slight triction was audible on the paper; when it ceased ever^'onft 
pressed forward and found rudely painted the Likeness of an old liabbi 
vested in black, with a white mfBe over the shoulders and a black skull¬ 
cap, a costume altogether eccentric for a personage who was anterior to 
Jesus Clirist. The painting, for the rest, was smudged and dl-drawTi, 
resembling the w'ork of a child amusing himself by daubing with 
shut J The written instnictioiis of the medium under the inspiration of 
Gablidone rie in their obscurity with the characteristics of Gemian 
metaphysicians. '"The attribute of majesty" must not be conferred lightly/' 
says tlus authority, 'Tor majesty is a derivation from Mage, seeing that 
the Magi w^ere pontiils and kings; they were therefore the primc^'ul 
niujestie$H It is against the majesty of God that w'e offend when w'e sin 
mortally; w-e wound Him as Father, casting death into the sources of life, 
Tht fountain of the Father is light and life; that of the Son h blood and 
water; while the splendour of the Holy Spirit is fire and gold. We sin 
against the Father by falsehood, against the Son by hatred and against 
the Holy Spirit by debauchery^ which is the work of death and 
destruction/' The good Lavater received these communications hke 
oracks. and when be asked lor some further illuminations Gablidone 
proceeded as follow^; "The great reveakr of mysteries shall ootne, and he 
will be bom in the neset century. The religion of the patriarchs will then 
be known on earth; it wiD explain to mankind the triad of Agmn^ Hdionr 
Tdragramftuiton: and the Sarioiir whose body is girt with a triangle shall 
be slie\vn on the fourth step of the altar; the apcTt of the triangle will be 
red and the device of mystery thereon will be: paired aipkai. One 

of the auditors demanded the meaning of the last word, and the medium 
wrote us foho'^vs without other explanations: Aiphos, Aphon^ Biiphis- 
miilis. Certain interpreters have concluded that the magus whose advent 
was announced in the course of the nineteenth century would be named 
Mapbon and would be tlie son of Eliplusmap. but this reading may be 
somewhat speculative. 

There is nothing more dangerous tlian mysticism, for the mania which 
it begets biifffus every combination ol human wisdom. It Ls ever the fools 
who upset the world, and that which great statesmen never foresee is the 
desperate w'ork of a maniac. The architect of the temple of DLana al 
Ephesus promised himseif eternal glory, but he counted without Em- 
Stratus. The Ginondins did not foresee Marat . What is needed to alter the 
equilibrium of thu world? asked Pascal, on the subject oi CTomwcll4 The 
answer is. a speck of gravel formed by chance la the entrails of a man. 
So do the great events come about through causes w-hich in tliemselves are 


^ This is taken tram Not* KV, appended to the sttJ ia Sida des 

lUtititinds, tttit ttuf Alarqiita de Lochet de^pudoj on another writer, the latter drawiag 
from Lavacer'3 SpirHuL Eitmiliarit CsSHdom^ published at Franklort and Ltrlpnc 
In 
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□cUiing. Wlicu any temple of civilisation crashes down, it is alvrays the 
work of a blbd man, like Samson, who shakes the pillars thereof. Some 
viTetched preacher, belonging to the dre^ of the people, is safferiog from 
insomnia and believes himself elected to deliver the world from antichrist. 
Accordingly he stabs Henry IV and reveals to France in its consternation 
the name of RavaiUac, The German thanmaturgists regarded Napoleon 
as the ApoUyM mentioned in the Apocalypse and one of their neophytes, 
named Stabs,’ came forward to kill the military Atlas, who at the given 
moment was carrjTOg on his shoulders a world snatched from the chaos 
of anarchy. But that magnetic inhuencC which the Emperor called this 
star was more potent than the fanatical impulse of the German occult 
circles. Stabs ooidd not or dared not strike! Napoleon himself quesdoned 
him ; he admired his resolution and courage; but, as he understood his own 
greatness, he would not detract from the new Scevola by forgiving him; 
he shewed his estimation indeed by taking him seriously and allowing him 
to be shot. 

Cart Simd, who killed Kotsebu^i was also an iinfortimatc derelict child 
of mystidsm, toiled by the secret societies, in which vengeance was 
upon daggers, KoLs&ebue may have deserved cudgeUing, but the wea^^ 
of Sand reinstated and made him a niait^T. It is indeed grand to perish 
as the enemy and victim of those who wreak vengeance by means of 
ambuscades and assassinations. The secret sodctlcsof Germany practised 
rites which were less or more comparable to of Magic, In the brother¬ 
hood of Mopses, for ejtample. the ni>^teiies of the Sabbath and the secret 
reception of Templars were renewed in mitigated and almost humorous 
forms. The Baphometic Goat was replaced by a dog, as if Hermanubfe 
were substituted for Pan, or science for Nature — the latter beii^ an 
equivalent change p since Nature is known solely by the intermediation of 
science. The Iwo sexes were admitted by the Mopses, as the case at 
the Sabbath ’ the reception was accompanied by barkings and grimaces, 
and^. as among the Templars, the Neophjte was invited to take his choke 
between kissing the back parts of the devils the Grand Master or the 
Mopse> which was a small image of cardboard, covered with silk, and 
representing a dog, called Mops in German. The salutation in question 
was the condition of reception and recalls that which was offered to the 
Goat of Mendes in the initiations of the Sabbath. The Mopses took no 
pledges other than on their w^ord of honour, which is the most sacred of 
all oaths for self-respecting people. Their meetings were occasions for 
dancing and festivity—again like those of the Sabbath — except that the 
ladies were dothed^ and did not hang live cats from their girdles or eat 
little children: it was altogether a d^ilised Sabbath.^ 

Magic had its epic in Germany and the Sabbath its great poet; the 

* It ig guggegted by Ctavel that wln?ii OultIgs Yl iuppresseU Alason^ in Austria, 
(>wicig to B BaU of Popfl Clcuicnt XU. Ihe brethren certain Lodges inutinijpi the 
Or4er of. to tlic |ap. Seu HisteSfirt PiUorisqit^ di Ja FrAnenta^onttcrif^ 5rd 

ecUtiou, P- ^34- ItiigQo reptaduce» the opUii-Oa in big Mantul dA riniU^ p- 

as. 
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epic WA5 the colossal dnuna of Faust —that completed Babel of hufflan 
genius. Goethe was initiated into ail mysteries of magical philosophy; in 
his youth he had even practised the ceremonial part. The lesulE ol his 
daring experiments was to produce in him^ for the time being, a profound 
disgust with life and a strong indination towards death. As a fact, he 
accomplished bb suicide not by a literal act but in a hook; he composed 
the romance of the fatal work which preaches death and has bad 

so cnany prosd3'tes; then, victorious over discouragement and disgust^ and 
haying entered the serene realms of peace and truth, he wrote FausL 
It is a ma^ificent commentary on one of the most beautiful episodes in 
the G^pel—^the p^ble of the prodigal son. It b initfatioii into sin by 
rebellious scieuce, into suHering by sin, into expbtion and harmonious 
science by suffering. Human geniusp represented by Faust, empbys as its 
lackey lhe spirit of evil, who aspires to become master; it exhausts quickly 
all the delight that is attribute by imagination to unlawful love; it goes 
through orgies of folly; theiip drawn by the charm of sovereign beauty, it 
ris^ from the ah3fss of disillusion to the heights of abstraction and im¬ 
perishable beauty. There Mephistopheles is at his ease no longer; the 
implacable laughter turns sad; Voltaire gives place to ChateaubriandL In 
proportion, as the light manifests the angel of Darkness writhes and tosses; 
he 13 bound by celestial angels; he adnujxs them against his will; he loves, 
weeps and is conquered 

In the first part of the drama, we sec Faust separated by violence from 
Margm^rite; the heavenly voices cry that she is saved, even as she is 
being led to execution. But can that Faust be lost who is always loved by 
Marguerile? Is not his heart already espoused to heaven ? The great work 
of redemption in virtue of solidarity moves on to its fulfilment. How 
should the victim ever be consoled for her sufferingSp did she not convert 
her executioner? Is not forgiveness the revenge of the children of heaven? 
The love wliich has first reached the empyrean draws science after it by 
sympathy; Christianity ttprises in its a dmir able thesis. The new Fve 
has washed the mark from the forehead of Cain with the blood of Ab^^ 
and she weeps with joy over her two chddrenp who hold her in their 
joint embrace. To make room lor the extension of heaA-en^ hdl — which 
has become usel^—ceases. The problem of evil has found its definitive 
solution, arid good—“alone necessary and alone triumphant — refgn 
henceforth eternally. 

Hereof is tbo glorious dream of the greatest of all poets, but the 
phDosopher, by misfortunep forgets the laws ol equilibrium; he would 
swallow up light in a shadoivless splendour and motioa in an absolute 
repose, which would signify cessation of hfe. So long as there is visible 
hght there will be shadow in proportion therewith. Repose will never be 
happiness unless equilibrated by an analogous and contrary movements 
So long as there shall be free benediction, blasphemy will remam possible; 
so long as heaven reniains^ a hdl there will ali be* It is the unchangeable 
law of Nature and the eternal will of that justice w'hose other name is Go<L 

^ jai 
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CHAPTER Vir 


EMPIRE AND RESTOEATIOM 

Napoleon filled the world Tsith wonders^ and in that world was hiinseli 
the greatest wonder of all. The Empre^ Josephine, his wife, curious and 
credulous as a creole, passed from enchantments to enchantments. A 
glory of this kind had, as we are told, been promised her by an old gipsy 
woman, and the folk of the coimtry'side still believe that she w-as herself 
the Empemr^s good genins- As a fact, she was a sweet and modest comiael- 
lor who ^vould have saved hun from many jreril., had he aiwa}'5 iUtened 
to her wamingSp but he was impelled forward by fatality, or rather by 
providence p and that which was to befall him had been decreed before¬ 
hand. In a prophecy attributed to St. Cesaire but i^igned Jean de 
Vatigucrro, and found in the Liber Mirabiiis^ a coUeciion of predictions 
printed in 1524 J there are the following astonishing sentences: 

‘"The churches shah be defiled and profaned, and the public worship 
suspended. The eagle shall take flight over the world and overcome many 
nations. The greatest prince and most august soveriegn in all the West 
sliaD be put to rout after a supernatural defeat. A most noble prince shall 
be sent into captivity by his enemies and lihall moum in thinking of those 
who were devoted to him. Before peace is restored to France, the same 
events shoj] be repeated again and again. The eagle shall be crowned viith 
a triple diadem, shall return victorious to his e3frie and shall leave It only 
to ascend into heaven/" 

After predicting the spoliation of churches and the murder of priests, 
Nostradamus foretells the birth of an emperor in the vicinity of Italy and 
that his reign will cost France a great outpouring of blood, while those who 
belong to him wiU betray him and diarge him with the spilhng of blood. 

'^An Emperor shall be bom near Italy, 

Who sl^l cost dear to the Empiie! 

They ^b a ll say* %Vith what people he keepeth company I 
He shall be found less a prince than a butcher. 

From a airaple soldier he shall come to have the supreme oopunanU. 
From a short gown he shall come to the long one; 

Valiant in sjm^, no worse man io the Chiireh, 

Ho shall veic the priests, 93 water doth a spongeh'"* 

* £iW MirabtHf;, qui PropAviuis: Raufia^ic^usqUe.^ nea ttpn m 

prtirriias: juiun^i apirU dentmEirat, 152t. The work IS m tWu parti, o\ 

whkh the firat ia in Jjitin and the samnd in Freot^ 

* I havei uMd the 8 eveot«fllh-fieiituT>' Eiaglish translation. The orttinai sayi: 

En ^Ephst au pir^, ks pr/irs^ ^mnme rmitfaii t^pintge. I do not quite see 

how Levi's cxplonatioD follows, but the point is not worth discuisiru! 
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This is m say that at th^ moment when tlie Church experiences the greatest 
calami des^ he will overwhelm the priests with bendits. In a collection of 
prophecies published in 1820, and of which we possess a copy, the folio’iv- 
ing phrase occurs after a prediction concerning Napoleon I: "And the 
nephew %riU accomplish that which the nude failed to do." The celebrated 
hnie Lenormand had in her library a volunic in boards with a parchment 
back* containing tlie Tr^aiisc of OHvanus on Prophecies^ foDowed by ten 
manuscript pages, in which the reign of Napoleon and his dmvnfal] were 
aimotmced formally. Theseeress imparted the contents of this work 10 the 
Empress Jo$ephme. Having mentioned Mile Lenormand, a few fttrther 
words may be added about this singular woman: she was stout and 
extremely plain, emphatic in talk, ludicrous in style, but a wiiking 
somnambulist of conspicious lucidity. $he was the fashionable seeress 
under the First Empire and the Restoration There is notlimg more 
wearisome than are her WTitings, but as a tcUer of fortunes bv cards she 
was most successful. 

CartottLmcVp as restored in France by Etteiha^ is hterally the question¬ 
ing of fate by signs agreed on beforehand. Tliese in combination with 
numbers suggest oracles to the medium, who is biologized by staring at 
them. The signs arc drawn by chance, after having shuffled them slowly; 
they arc airangcd according to KabRJistic numbersH and they respond 
invariably to the thoughts of those w^ho question them, seriously and in 
good faith, for all of us carry a wwJd of presentiments within us which 
any pretext will formulate. Susceptible and sensitive natures receive from 
us a magnetic shock which conveys 10 them the Lmpnesion of our nervous 
state. The medium can then read our fears and hopes in ripples of water, 
forms of clouds* counters cast haphazard on the ground, in the marks 
made on a pbte by the grouts of cofiee, in the lottery of a card-game, or 
in the Tarot symbols. 

As an erudite Kabalistjc book, all combinations of which reveal the 
harmonies pre-existing betwwn signs, letters and numbers, the practical 
value of the Tarot is truly and above all tnarvelloiis. But we cannot with 
impunity, by such means, extort from ourselves the secrets of our inmnate 
communication with the universal light. The questioning of cards and 
Tarots is a literal evocation, which cannot be performed ajxirt from danger 
and crime. By evocations we can:ipel our astral body to appear before us; 
in divinaikon we force it to speah. VVe provide a body for our chimeras 
by so doing, und we make a proximate reality of that future which wih 
actually become ours when it is called up by power of the word and is 
embraced by faith* To acqciire the habit of divmarion and of magnetic 
consultations 13 to make a compact with vertigo, and we have established 
already that vertigo is helL 

.Mile Lenormand was infatuated with herself and with her art; she 
ihoughi that the world could not go on ^\ithout her and that she was 
necessary to the equilibrium of Europe. At the Congress of Ai.i£-b-Chapelle, 
the seeress made her appearance with all her properties, did business at 
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all tbc custoiTts, and pestered all the authorities, so that they were com¬ 
pelled in a sense to concern themselves with her ; she was truly the fly on 
the wheel, and what a fly! On her return she published her impressions 
with a frontispiece representing herself surrenmded by aU the powers 

who consnlted her and trembled in her presence^ 

The great events which had just come to pass in the world turned ^ 
minds towards mysUcism; a rehgiotis reaction began and the ^royalties 
constituting the Holy Alliance felt the need of attaching their united 
sceptres to the cress. The Emperor Alexander in particular believed that 
the hour ivas come for Holy Russia to convert the world to universid 
orthodoxy. The intriguing and turbulent sect of the Saviours of Louis 
XVII sought to profit by this tendency for the foufldatiDn of a new 
priesthood, and it succeeded in introducing one of its seeresses to the 
notice of the Russian Emperor, Madame Bouchic was the name of this 
new Catherine Thfot, but she was called Sister Salome by the sect.* 
She spent eighteen months at the Imperial Court and had ^ly secret 
conferences with Alexander, but he had more of pious imagination tlum 
true cntliusiasm: be delighted in the marvellous and pretended that it 
amused him. It came about that his confidants in this class o^f interests 
presented him with another prophetess, and Sister Salome was forgotten. 
Her successor was Madame de Xmdencr, an amiable coquette full of piety 
and virtue, who created but was not herself Valerie * It was, however, 
her ambition to jjass as the heroine of her own book, and when one of 
her intimate friends pressed her to identify the hero, she mentioned an 
eminent personality ol that period. “Ah. then," said her friend, "the 
catastrophe of your book is not in confomiity with the facts, for the 
gentleman in question is not dead." But Madame dc Knidener replied, 
"Oh, my dear, he is Uttle better than dead," and the retort was her fortune. 
The influence ol Madame de Knidener on the somewhat weak mind of 
Alexander was strong enough to concern his advisers; he was often shut 
up with her in prayer, but in the end she was lost by excess of zeal. One 
day tlifi Emperor was taking leave of her when she threw herself before 
him. conjuring him not to go out and explaining how God bad made ^own 
to lier that he was in great danger, that there was a plot against his life, 
and tliaL an assassin was concealed in the palace. The Emperor vfas 
alarmed and suminoned the guards; a search followed, and some poor 
wretch was ultimately discovered with a dagger. In goofurion he finished 

‘ Lei Prupidtirs dt LkiSt Lmortaatid appeared in ““ joyliii 

nwluut. She waabcimat Alcncouiii 1773 and diedon Juneij, 1843. 

* 1 have failed to v^fy the sUtemeat that this person had aeoeas to the Empeitut 

■ iL ^Diild be undtc5tijod thiit VaiitU appwed at Paria in. iSo^s wh-cn tlio wnter 
was thirhi'-iiiiie years old- Her aeqaaintance mth tbo Russian Emperor was eleveo 
years later, and it waa doting the intei^-iEiimi; pexiod that ter spixitual dcvelopnient 
took plane. She was Eta longer on amiabte coquette^ though tte destription may mm 
have appliEMl to ha. There is no qoe&tkiii that tJie poEtrait of was, and wm 

iatendwi to bCj. her own portrait. As to tbe idcutity of her hero, be was her busbaud 9 
secreEHry end thaie was no intimacy between, them in the evil sense of the tenUH 
was not of unblemished reputation in oiJier respecta- 
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hy confes^n^ that ht had been introduced by Madanie de Knidener 
her^Lf.* Was it true» and had the tady played the port of Latude> in the 
jddnity of Madame de Pompadonr? Was it false, and, secreted by the 
Emperor^s enemies, wa3 the man's mission—hi the event of the murder 
failing—to destroy Madame dc Knidenerl Either way, the poor prophetess 
we3 lost, tor the Emperor, in hb shame at being regarded as a dape, sent 
her about her business without hearing her, and she had reason to think 
herscii fortunate in escaping so easily. 

The little church of Louis XVII did not conclude that it was beaten 
by the disgrace of Madame Houche, while in tliat of Madame de Krudener 
it beheld a Divine punishments The prophecies continued and were 
reinforced, as required, by miracles. In the reign of Louis XVIIl they put 
forward a peasant of La Beauce, named Martin.* who declared that he 
had seen an angeL 

From the descnption which he gave the angd in question was bi the 
guise of a Jackey bclofiging to some good family; he had a long surtout, 
cut very close at the waist and of a yehow colour; he was pale and thln^ 
jviLh a hat which was probably* adorned with gold lace. The strange thing 
is that the seer managed to be taken seriously and obtained sJi interview 
with the ting, furnishing one more instance of the resources in persistence 
and boldness. It is said that the king tvas astonished by revelations con- 
oeming his private life, in which there is nothing that is impossible or even 
of an extraordinary nature, now that the phenomena of magnetism are 
better authenticated and known. Moreover, Louis XVIIf was sufficiently 
sceptical to be cr^ulous. Doubt in the presence of existence and its 
harmonies, scepticism tn the face of the eternal mathematics and im¬ 
mutable lavra of life, by which Divinity is manifested everywhere—diis 
^suredly is the most imbecile of superstitions and the least excusable, as 
It 15 the meet dangerous, of all credulities. 


waa thfl Empns^ Eliaabetli^ wife ot Alwaiidcr, who finst brought MadAnu- 
^ She ahcwijd him feomn of Jetton to 

^ T The King and my^Uc met, under singular circum- 

de Krudeji^^ wis i 3 yean older than the Enmeiw, 
^th paJe^ ecnaemted and drawn feature The *tory repeated by Slmbas Livi 
It may come, is an exccinbte calumny. The u^quaintancT begMi at 
*xh tJmJtnipmr s msidcace in ^3, tit 

AjLn^ wm the da^ia winch tnJod in the pmetamation of the Holy 

and Matiame ne K:nadeDer i pan in that wort a a inatter of iusiory. ^ 
n* Ig^tiua ilartTD salil to have foretold the le^'oluiion oi rbut tike 

nclitrul occupant ot the Fpsoeh throne, but this la 

ilorff The particular legi timacy which he supported waa that of Nailn- 
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CHAPTER 1 

MAGNETIC MYSTICS AND MATERIALISTS 

T HE denial of the fundaincnlal doctrine of catholic religion, formulatad so 
magnificently in the poem of Faust, had borne iu fruits in the world. 
Morality, deprived of its eternal sanction, became doubtful and unsettled 
A materialistic mystic tmtied about the system of Swedenborg to create 
on earth a pgxadise of attractions in proportion to destinies. By the word 
"attractions" Fourier understood the sensuous passions, and to these he 
promised an integral and absolute expansion. Gtjd. who is tlie Supreme 
Reason, marks such condemned doctrines with a terrible seal; the disciples 
of Fourier began by absurdity and ended in madness.' 

They believed seriously that the ocean would be presently trans¬ 
formed into an immeasuntble botvl of lemonade: they believed also in the 
future creation of anti-lions and anti-serpents, in epistolary correspond- 
etice to be established between the planets. We forbear speaking of the 
famous tail, thirty-tw’o feet in length, with wdiich it is reported that the 
human speaes was to be adorned, because it would appear that they had 
the generosity to set this notion aside as. according to their master, a 
purely hypothetical question. To such absurdities does the denial ol 
equilibrium lead. And at the bottom of all these follies there is more logic 
than would be thought. The same reason which necessitates suffering in 
humanity renders indispensable the bitterness of sea-water I grant the 
integral expansion of instincts, and you can no longer admit the existence 
of wild be^ts; endow man with the capacity of satisfying his appetites 
as the sum of all morality, and be will still have something to envy in 
orang-outangs and monkeys. To deny hell is also to deny heaven, seeing 
that, according to the most exalted interpretation of the Great Hermetic 
Dogma, hell is the equilibrating reason of heaven, for harmony results 
from the analogy of contraries. Quod superim, stcul quod inferius. 
Superiority presuppo^ inferiority; the depth determines the height, and 
to fill Up the vallcj's is to edace mountains; so also to take away shadows 
Would be to destroy light, as this is only visible by the graduated contrast 
of darkness and day; an universal ohsinirity would be produced by all- 

^ Sec La Franti by AipKajulre EfiLui , vqil . ii, pp. 135 ti sm. fodr 

ol iciurcliief disciples Fourier, th* being Victor Heanequin- 
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dazzling briliianoe. llw very ^istence oJ colours in light is due to the 
presence of shadow{it is the triple a ili anc e of day and nightj the Itimutoiis 
unagc of dopia., the light made shadow, as the Saviour is tlie Word 
man. Ail this rests on the same law, which is the first law of creatton, the 
<Mie ahMbte law of Nature, being that of the distinction and ham^nn'ious 
balancing of opposing forces in universal equilibrium. 

That which has revolted public conscience is oot the dogma of hell 
but its rash bterpretation. Thcise barbarous dreams of the middle ages, 
those atrodous and obscene tortures, sculptured on the porticos of 
churches, tliat infamous cauldron for the cooking of human flesh which 
lives for ever, so that it may for e\*er suffer. whPe the eket are rejoiced 
by tile smoke—all this is absurd and impious ;butnoneofit belongs to the 
sacred doctrine of the Church. The cruelty attributed to God coustitutes 
the most frightful of blasphemies, and it is precisely for this reason that 
evil is for ever irremediabJe while the will of man rejects the divine good¬ 
ness. God inflicts the tortures of reprobation on those who are 
only as He causes the death of the suicide. "Work in order to possess, and 
you will be happy"—so speaks the Supreme Justice to man.—"1 would 
possess and enjoy without labour,"—"You wiU then be a robber and will 

suffer."—"I will rebel." — 'You will be broken and will suffer ffirther."_ 

“1 win rebel for ever,"—“Then shall yon stiller eternally," Such is the 
decree of the Absolute Reason and the Sovereign Justices wbat can be 
answered hereto by human pride and folly ? 

Religion has no greater enemy than unbridled mysticism, which 
mistakes its feverish visions for divine revelations. I t is not the theologians 
who have creatid the devil s empire, but the fa ls e devotees and sorcerers^ 
To ItelieV e a vision of the brain rather than the authority of pu blic reason 
or piety has been ever the beghming of heresy in religion and of folly in 
the order of human philosophy ; a fool would not be a fool if he believed in 
the rc^n of others. Visions have never been wanting to piety in revolt, 
nor chimeras to reason which ejccommunicates and banishes itself. Freni 
thk point of view, magnetipn 1^ its dangers assuredly, for the state which 
it induce leads to hallucinatioQ as easily as to lucid intuitioa. We are 
dealing in this chapter, on the one hand, with mystic magnetises, with 
materialistic magnetisers on the other hand, and we would warn them in 
the name ol science concerning the risks which they run. Divinations, 
magnetic experiences and cvom.tiaiis belong to one and the same order of 
phenomena, being those which cannot be misemployed without danger to 
reason and life. 

Some thirty or forty years ago a choirmaster of Notre Dame, who, 
for the rest, was an exceedingly pious and estimable man. became in¬ 
fatuated wiUi mesmerism and gave himself np to its experiences; he also 
devoted more time than was reasonable to the study ol the mystics, and 
above ah the vertipnotis Swedenborg. Mental exhaustion followed, and 
as U was aficompamed by sleeplessness, he used to rise and continue his 
stupes; if this failed to quiet the restlessness of his biain. he took the key 
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of the church, entered it by the PQiif Rouge, repaired to the choir, which 
was lighted only by the feeble Lunp of the High Altar, took reftigc in his 
stall and there remainied till morning, immersed in prayers and profound 
meditation. 

There c^e a night when eternal damnation formed the subject of his 
r^ertions, in connection with the menacing doctrine of the small number 
of the elect. He was unable to recondlc such rigorous exclusion of the 
majonty with the infinite goodness of that God \Vha, according to Holy 
Scnptnre. wills the salvation of all and their altaimnent of truth. He 
thought also of those fiery toi^nts which the most crud of earthly 
t3iTants would not, were it possible, inJlict for one day only on his worst 
enemy. Doubt entered his heart by all its avenues, and he had recourse 
to the couciliating expiations of theology-. The Church docs not di.qn e 
the fire of heU; accorduig to the G<i5pel it is eternal ^ but it is □o'ivherc 
Witten that the greater number of men are destined to suffer eternally, 
M^iy of the coudenmed may undergo only the privation of Cod; above 
all the Church forbids absolutely the assumption of individual damnation, 
Pag^ can be saved by the baptism of desire, scandalous sinneis by 
sudden and perfect contrition, and in fine we must hope for all, as we must 
pray also for aU, save one only, being be of whom the Saviour said that it 
Would have bc^u better for him had tbat mn n never been bom« 

brought the choirmaster to a pause, and it came upon 
him suddenly that a single man was thus cany-ing oScially the burden of 
condemnation for oentuifes; that Judas Iscariot, who is the subject of 
reference in the passage of Scripture quoted, after so far repenting his 
crime that he died because of it, had become the scapegoat of humanity, 
the Atlas of hell, the Prometheus of damnation. Yet he it was whom the 
Saviour on the threshold of death had termed his friend. The choir- 
master s eyes filled with tears, redemption seemed iuefifectual if it fafii.4 
to save Judas, 'For him and for him only,*' he ejcclaimed in his exaltation, 
'would I have died a second time, had I been the Saviour. Vet is not Jesus 
Ch^t a thousand times better than f am, and what must He then be 
doing in hcav^, if I am weeping on earth for His hapless apostle? 

\\'hat He is doing," added the priest, his exaltation bereasing, "is to pity 
me and console me; I feel it. He is telling my heart that the pariah of the 
Ciospel K saved and that he will become, by the long malediction which 
still weighs upon his memory, the redeemer of aU pariahs. . . . Now, if 
It be $0, a new gospel must be proclaimed to the world, and it will be 
one of infinite, universal mercy^ tbe uame of the regenerated Judas.,.. 
But f am astray, I am a heretic, a reprobate , . , and yet, no—for I am 
^cere." Then, dasping his hands fervently, the choirmaster added; 
■Sfy vouchsafe me tha t which Thou didst not refuse unto faith of old 
and whi^ Thou dost not refuse now^-a miracle to convince and reassure 
me, a miracle as the testunony of a new mission." 

The enthusiast then rose, and in that silence of the night which is so 
formidable at the foot of altars, in the vastness of the mute and darksome 
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he pronounced the foUmvlng evocation in Icfud tones* bnt slowfly 
and solemnly: "Thou who hast been cursed for eighteen centuries, thou 
for whom J rteepp (or Lhou dost seem to have taken hell solely unto thyself, 
so that heaven may be klE for ns: thou^ unforlnnaie Judas, if it be Lme 
that the blood of thy Master has purified thee, so that thou art saved 
iedeed^ come and lay thy hands uptHi mo, for the priesthood of mercy and 
love.*' 

\^Tiile the echo of these words was still murmuring through the 
affrighted arches, the choirmaster rose up^ crossed the choir and knelt 
under the lamp before the High Altar, He tells us^for the account is 
related by himself —that he Hi positively and really two warm and living 
hands placed upon his head, as bishops impose iheiu on the day of ordina¬ 
tion. He was not sleeping or B^vooning and he felt them; it u-as a real 
contact which lasted for several minutes. He became certain that God 
had heard him, that a miracle had been pedornied, new duties had been 
imposed, and that a new life was for him begun: from tomorrow he must 
be a new man. But on the morrow the unhappy choirmaster w^as mad. 

The dreani of a heaven without hell, the dream of Faust, has made 
other vicrims irtnuiaerable in this hapless century of doubt and egoism, 
which has only succeeded on its own part in the realisation of a heU ^ 
without a heaven, God Himsell has becoine of no efiect in a system where 
ah IS permissible, where ah things count for good, Mi^n who have reached 
the point where they fear no longer a Supreme Judge find it easy to 
dispense with that God of simple folk, \YhQ h less of a God in realily than 
the simple folk thcmselve. The fools, who vauiit themselves as conquerors 
of the devd* end by making themselves gods. Our age is above all that of 
these pseudo-divine tnummers, and we have kn1:>^vTl all grades of them. 
The god Ganneau, a good and too poetic nature, who would Jiave given 
hLs shirt to the poor, who reinstated thieves, who admired hacenaire, and 
who would not have hurt a fiy; the god Cheneau^ a dealer in buttons in the 
rue Croix dcs Fetits^^hamps* a visionary like Sw^edertborg^ and recording 
his inspirations m the style ol Jeaiinot:^ the god Tourreil, an excellent 
personage who deified woman and decided that Adam bad been extracted 
from Eve; the god .Auguste Comte, who preserved the catholic religion 
intacl with only two exceptionii, being the e.xisEence ol God and the 
immortality ol the soul: the god Wronski* he being a true scholar* who 
had the glory and the happiness to rediscover the first theorems of the 
Kabalah^ and who* having sold their communication for I50 ^cxk> francs 
to a wealthy imbecile named Arson, has bome witness in one oi his most 
serious works that the said Ar^on, having refused to pav him iu full, has 
become actually and liteiallv the beast of the Apocalypse, With a view to 
enforciog payment, Wronski published a pamphlet enLtLlcd Y€S or No — 
thill, is to Jay. /iOViS y&u or hiivi you not, yes or no, parckos^d from me for 
150,000 fronts fny discoB&y of the obsolMfr? 

Lesl we should be accused of injustice towards one whose wwks have 
■ He vu the propliet of e third betweea Go(i aad 
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proved useful to ourselves, and whoftC euiogjum has been pronounced in 
GijT fonnor publicatiouSi sve will give verbatijn the passage In Wronski^s 
Reform cf Philosophy^ p, 51;;, which calls the attention of an intliffereol 
universe to the pamphlet above mentioned. It ^vill also offer a curious 
specimen of the style adopted by this nierchani in the Absolute. 

"'This fact of the discoveiy of the Absolutep against which people have 
appeared to rebel so strongly^ has already been estabEshed undeniably by 
means of a great scandal^ that of the famous Yes or No, not less decisive 
by the brilliant victory of truth which followed therefrom than remark¬ 
able by the sudden manifestation of the symbolic being foreshadowed in 
the Aptscaij'pse* the monster of creation who bears the name Mystery on 
his forehead, and w^ho on this oct^ion, fearing to be mortally wounded» 
can no longer hide bis hideous contortions in darkness, but comes through 
the medium of newspapers and by other modtis of publicity to expose in 
the open day big infernal rage and the beighi of his imposture* etc/' 

Jt is good to know that tliis unfortunate Arsoti^ here accused* had 
already expended on die hierophant some forty or fifty thousand francs. 
We have attained after Wronski that Absolute which he sold so dearly, 
and we have given it without price to onr readers* for truth is due to the 
world* and none has tlie right to appropriate or turn it into trade and 
merchandise. May this one act of justice atone for the error of a man 
Tivho perished in a oondiiion approaching want after having worked so 
Iiard, though not indeed for science, but to enrich himself by means ol 
knowledge that he may have been unworthy to understand or to possess/ 


■ tt ii iaid that after the rupture of his rctatiaEij u j ch Wimisk^ 51 . Arsdfli Fuatitatai 
a load of bunLanitariaii religiai]; en hla o^vn accaout, and combined U with lOiae aspect 
of metcinpsychDSEstipccui&tlQnj 
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i! A L L U C I H A T1 O N S 

A HOOT o! smTibitiou or cupidity b found iniranably beneath the faiiaticisni 
of ah the sects. Christ Jesus Hknself reprimanded often and severely those 
of His disciples who cleaved to Him, during the da-j-s of His privations 
and exile in His own land, mth the hope that they would come into a 
kingdom wherein they would occupy the seats of the mighty^ Th^& mote 
egregious the expectations are, the more they in veigk some imagi^tions^ 
and people are then prepared to pay for the felicity of hope with their 
whole purse and indeed thdr whole persooahty. It is thiis that the god 
Wronski ruined those imbeefles to whom he promised the Absolute, it is 
thus that the god Auguste Comte drew an annuity of 6000 francs at the 
expense of his worshippers^ among whom he had distributed fantastic 
dignities in advance, to become realisable when his doctrine should have 
conquered the world. It is thus that certain medimns draw money from 
inmimerublc dupes by promising them treasures which the spirits ali^5^ 
make away with. Some of these impostors really believe in their promise, 
and it h these precisely who are the moat unwear^'ing and the boldest m 
their intrigues. Money, miracles, prophecies, none of these fail them^ 
because theirs is that absolute of will and action which really works 
wonden, so that they are magicians without knowing it. 

From this point of view, that sect which may be temied the Saviours 
of Louis XYlt belongs to the history of Magic. The msjiia of these people 
is so contagious that it dra¥?s within the circle of their belief even those 
who have come forward to combat them. They procure the most mportant 
and rare documents, collect the most exceptional testimonies, cyokc 
forgotten memories^ command the army of dreams, ensure the appantion 
of angeb to Martin, of hlood to Rose Tamisfier, of an angel in tatters to 
Eug^? Vintras. The last history is curious on account of its extraordinary 
consequences, and we shall therefore recite it. 

In lS39> the Saviours of Louis XVII, who had filled the almanacs with 
prophecies for 1840^ ^nied to have assumed that if the whole world 
could be made to expef^t a reTOlutiou^ that revolntion would uot fail to be 
accemplbhed; but having no longer their prophet Martin, they set about 
to secure another. Some of their most zealous agents were then in 
Normandy^ of which the pretended Loub X\^l claimed to be Duke. 
They cast their eyes on a devout labourer, with an exdtable but weak 
brain, and they planned the following device* They framed a letter 
addressed to tbe prince, meaning the pretender, filled it with emphatic 
prombes concerning the reign to come, in combinatlou with mysiical 
expressions calctilated to influence a person of feeble mentality, and then 
arranged that it should come into the hands of the peasant in question, 
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who was tiamEsd Eug^e Vintnis* iintfer circumstances as to whidj he may 
be left to speak for Iiimself* 


*'Avgu^i 6 , 1835 . 

^^Tovi^rdii nine o^clock I was occupied in writing, when there was a 
knock at the door of the room in which I sat, and supposing that it was a 
workman who came on business, I said rather brusquely: 'Come in/ 
Much to my atsouishment, in place of the expected workman, I saw an 
old man in rags, I asked merely what he wanted. He answered with much 
tranquillity, *Don^t disturb yourself, Piemc MicheL" Now, these names 
are never used in addressing me, for I am known everywhere as Eugfene, 
and even in signing doctunents I do not make use of my £r^ naiiic$. I 
was consckms of a certain emotion at the old man'5 answer, and this 
increased when he said: 'I am utterly-' tired, and wherever I appear they 
treat me with disdain, or as a thieC* The words alarmed me considerably, 
though they were spoken rn a saddened and even a woeful tone, I arose 
and placed a ten-sous piece in his hand, sayings T do not take you for 
that, my good man/ and while speakings 1 made him understand that 1 
wished to see him out. He received it in silence but turned hi$ back wItJi a 
pained air+ No sooner had he set foot On the kst step than 1 shut the door 
and locked it, I did not hear hiEn go down, so I (ilJed a workman and 
told him to come up to my room. Under some business pretext I was 
wishing him to search with me all the possible places which might cono^ 
my old man, whom I had not seen go out. The workman came accordingly. 
I left the room in his company, again locking my door- I hunted through 
ail the nooks and comers, but saw nothing, 

"T was about to enter the factory when 1 beard on a sudden the bell 
ringing for mass and felt glad that, notwithstanding the disturbance, I 
could assist at the sacred ceremony. I ran back to my room to obtain a 
prayer book and, on the table where I had been writing, I found a letter 
addressed to Mme de Gener^ in London; it was written and signed by 
M. Paul de Montdeury of Caeiip and embodied a refutation of heresy, 
together with a profession of orthodox faith. The address notwithstanding, 
this letter intended to place before the Duke of Normandy the most 
important truths of our holy Catholic, Apostolic and Roman rdigion. On 
the document laid the ten^sous piece which I had given to the old 
man/' 


In another conummication Kem Michel admits that the face of his 
visitor was not unknown to him, but that he was struck with strange fear 
by his sudden appearance, that he barred and barricaded the doer when 
he ivent out and listened a long time, hoping to bear him go down. As 
Vintras heard nothing, there Is no doubt that the mendicajit took off his 
shoes so that he might descend, making no noise. Vintras ran to the 
window^ but did not see him depart* the explanation being that he had 
done 50 some time previously. Our watness, in the end, is upset, calls for 
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help. looJis cver>'wherc, finally coming across ihc letter which he was 
meant to read, but it is for him e%'idcntly a lettei laHeji Irom heaven. 
Behold Vintras, devoted henoeforih to Louis XVII. beheld him also a 
visionary for the rest oI his days, as the apparition of the old mendicant 
never quits him henceforward. Then seeing that he addressed Vlniras as 
Fierte ilichel, the latter regards him as the archangel Michael, by an 
association of ideas which is analogous to that of dreams.' The deluded 
supporters of Louis XVII had divined, with ilie second sight of maniacs, 
the right moment for impressing die feeble wits of Vintras so as lo make 
him by a single experience at onoe an and a prophet. 

The sect of Louis X^*I 1 consists more especially of persons belonging 
to the service of the legitimate royalty, and when \*btras became ihcir 
medium he was the faithful mirror of their imaginadon filled with 
romanesque memories and obsolete mysticism. In the ^-isions oi the new 
prophet there were everywhere blies steeped in blood.* angels habited 
like fmighLs, saints disguised as troubadours. Thereafter came hosts 
allixcd on biue silk, Vintras bad bloody sweats, his blood appeared on 
hosts, where it pictured hearts with inscripTions in the handwriting and 
spelling ol Vintras; empty chalices were ^ed suddenJy with wjne, and 
where the wine fell the stains were like those of Wood. The initiates 
believed that they heard deEightful music and breathed unknown per¬ 
fumes; priests, invited to witness the prodigies, were carried a wav in the 
curreDt of enthusiasm. One of them, from the diocese of Tours, an old and 
venerable ecclesiastic, left his cure to follow the prophet.* We fiavc person- 
allv seen this priest; he has narrated the marvels of Vintras mih 
most perfect accent of conviction; he has shewn us hosts intincted with 
blood in a most inexplicable manner; he has communicated to us copies of 
official proceedings signed by more than fifty wdtuesses, all honourable 
piersous, occupying positions in the world—artists, physicians. Jawyers, a 
Chet-alicr de Raaac and a Duchesse d’AnnaiJlS. Doctors have analysed 
the crimson fiuid which flowed froin the hosts and have certified that it 
was human bW; the very enemies of Vintras—and he has cruel enemies 
—do not dispute the miracles, but refer them to the dcviL "Now," said the 
Abb^ Chavot. the priest of Touraine rvhom we have mentioned, "can you 
tolerate the notion of the demon falsifying the blood of Christ Jesus on 
hosts which have been regularly conserrated?" Abbd Chavoz is a real 
priest, and the signs in question appeared in hosts which had been hallowed 
by him. ThLs notwithstanding, the sect ol Vintras b anarchic and al»u^, 
and God would not therefore perform miracles in its favour. There remains 
the oatural explanation of such phenomena, and in the course of the 

‘ The disajurics ol St. Michael with Vintras am eaid to have concerned (nl the 
diBtiAies of France. the lutiirr of religion ,iel the refonu ol the clergy. Tlv! Hlessed 
t'iiKin, St. Joseph anU Chiist Hinuelf aiw visited the scer, according to Ilia own testi- 
pujny. 

' L'CEliW ^ iJi prti um fleUr-de-fys tris Alciandre 

Enlfm. ju 

S« my MyLiaiMt c/Atagic: a. fl/ tka if/ Eliph4is LJvi 
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pres-ni work it kas beeo tndicated sa^cienUy to m4ke further develops 
meot fit^dless. 

Vintras, whom his partisans represent as a new Christy has also had 

Isc^arioLs; two members of the sect^ a certain Goz&oIj and another 
named Alexandre Geofiroi, published the most scandalous revelataons 
ai^ainsl him.^ According tO them, the devotees of Ttlly-sur-SeijJes^—which 
^vas the place of their residence—were given over lo the most obscene 
practices: they celebrated in thetr private chapel, which they termed 
the upper chamber, sacrilegious masses, at whidi the eJect assisted m a 
state of complete nudity. At a given moment all present fell into a 
paroxysm, and with tears and cries Of "'Love, Love/^ they cast them¬ 
selves into each other's armi; the rest we may be permitted to suppress. 
It was like the orgies o! the old Gnostics, but without even taking the 
precaution to extinguish the lights. Alexandre GeofTroi testifies that 
Vinlras initiated him into a kind of prayer which consisted in the 
monstrous act of Onan, committed at the foot of the altar, but here the 
accuser is too odious to be believed on his own word. x 4 bb^ Chavoz, to 
w'hom we mentioned these infamous impeachments, explained that they 
must be attributed to the hatred of two men ivho had b^n expelled from 
the association for having been guilty on their ow^l part of the acts which 
they attributed to Vintras. However it may be, moral disorders engender 
naturally those of a physical kind^ and abnormal excitements o! tlie 
nervous system produce almost invariably eccentric uregularities in 
morals: if therefore Vinlras is innocent, he miglit have been and may y^i 
be guilty- His sect was condemned formally by Gregory XVI in his briei, 
dated November 8.1845. 

We append a specimen of the style which this ilinmin 4 adopted: he 
is a man without educaticai and his bombastic wTittngs stvami with 
grammatical ermrsL 

"Sleep, sleep, ye indolent mortals: rest, and still rest on your soft 
couches: smile at your dreams of festivals and gtundcurs. The angel of the 
covenant has come down on your mountains; he has wruten his name even 
m the cujjs of your flowers; the rings on liis feet have touched the rivers 
w^hich are your pride and hope; the oaks of your forests have borrowed 
the tijictiire of a new morning from the radiance of his brow; die sea lias 
made answer to his glance with a yearning leap. She has gone before him; 
prostrate yourselves upon the earth and be not alarmed at the continuous 
s^und heard in the graves beneath. Sleep, and stili sleep. He is engraving 
his name on the high hills; he is calling on time to speed his ship, and 1 
have seen the oldest of the old smile at him. Sleep therefore and sleep; 
Elias, in the West, setx a err^ at the gate of the temple; he seals it with 
fire and with the steel of a dagger.*" 

StiU the temple, and still fire and dagger. It is strange a^uredly how 
the tools refiect one another; all fanaticisms interweave their inspirations 

’ The ctuirg«3 are coataineU in a pamphlet endtied Lc Pr&ffkiu pnbL^stusd 

by Ggruoii ld lEji. I do uottbiok that GuJiroi wrote anythio^. 
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and the prapli^t of Lotus XVll is here an echo of the vengeance-cry of 
the Templars- 

It Ls true that Vintras does not hold himself respotisible for what he 
writes; this is how he speaks on the subject. my mind counted for 
anything in these condemned works, 1 should bow my head and fear 
would possess mv soul. But the work is not my work, and I have had 
no concttrrence tbereiUp cither by research or desire. Calm is vdthin me; 
my couch knows no %dgils; watches have not wearied my eyes; my sleep is 
piirtp as when God first gav^ it; 1 can say to my God with a free heart: 
Curfadx meum d enu me: flo« erubescam, quoniam speram in ts" 

Another reputed reformer, he who posed as the Messiah of prisons and 
the scaiTold, namely Lat^naire,. with whom we do not assuredly seek to 
compare Vintras, wixite thus in his prison: ' ■ As a chaste and pure virgin, 
1 wake and I sleep, ever in dreams of love^ Who shall teach me the 
ing of remorse?"' The arguinenl of Vintras, in order to legalise his mspira- 
tion, is not therefore conclusive, for it has also served Lacenaire, to e?cciise 
and even legitimise not only reveries but crimes 

Condemned by the Pope, the sect of TiUy^ur-Seules condemued the 
Pope in their turn, and VintraSp, on his private warranti constituted him¬ 
self sovereign pontifl. The shape of bis priestly vestments was revealed to 
him; he wears a golden diadem, having an Indian Lingam over the fore¬ 
head; he is vested Ln a purple robe and carries a magical sceptre terminated 
by a hand, the fingers of which are closed except the thumb and Little 
bnger* being those oonsecrated to Veuus and Mercury, emblematic of the 
antique hermaphroditep the emblem of the old ceremonial orgies and the 
obscene pageants of the Sabbath. So do the memories and reflections of 
Black Magic, tiansmitted by the Astral Light, connect the mysteries of 
India aud the profane worship of Baphomet with the ecstasies of this 
contagious being whose Infirmary is at London, and who continues there 
to make proselytes and victims.* 

'Hie exaltation of the unfortunate prophet is by no means exempt from 
tenors and remorse, whatever he may have alleged to the contrary, and 
mcumiul confessions escape him from time to time. An example occurs in 
a letter written to one of hb most intimate friends. am always expecting 
new torments^ Tomorrow the Veiger family will comet arid I shall behold 
in their faces the purity of their soul manifested in tbeir joy of spirit, ft 
win recall my past happiness; names will be mentioned which I pro¬ 
nounced lovingly myself in days not far away. That which will be a delight 
for others will bring me new tortures. I shall sit at the table, and whilst my 
heart is pierced with a sword I shall have to amhe. O, if perchance those 
terrible words which I have heard were not eternal, I might still embrace 
my cruel torment. Pardon, most dear, 1 cannot live without loving God. 
Listen, if your bimian charity permits you, as minister of the living God; 

* VintTM arrested at Tilly"-itir-Smils fn 1S42 on a cMrgfl roguay; ha 

tiir4 at Caw and coiuicnmfid tp ixopti^aameui- After bis tiqI wac in i ^ 

to-and an asyiam in En^tand 
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I do not prote$t; he whom >iotu- Master has spewed out of his mouth 
be anathematbed by you: On the n%lit of Monday, being May 17 or iS, 
a frightiuJ dream struck a mortaf blow at soul and body alike. I was at 
Saintt5»Paix , and there was no one in the house, though the doors wora 
open. I had ascended hurriedly to the holy chapel and was about to 
open the door when I saw emblazoned thereon Ln characters of fire: 'Dare 
not to enter dils place, thou whom I have spewed from my mouth.'... I 
wuld not retreat ; 1 fell down overcome on the first step; and 5?ou can 
judge of my temor when I saw on every side a vast and deep abyss, with 
hideous monsters therein who haded me as their brother. The thought 
CMC to me at that moment that the holy archangel also once ra Tlwi me 
his brother. What a difference! His salutation caused my soul to leap 
with the most intense joy; and at theirs 1 writhed in convulsions similar to 
those which they had experienced through the power with which God 
endowed my cross of grace at their apparition on April 38 last. 

"I tried to cling to something, so that 1 might not fail into the bottom- 
less gulf. I turned to the Mother of God, the divine Mary, and called ou 
her to help me. She was deaf to my voice. During all this tune I con tinued 
writhing, leaving strips of my skin on the rugged points which bordered 
this terrible aby^. Suddenly whiilpoolsof Same rose towards me from that 
depth ivherein I was about to fall. I heard yells of ferodous joy and could 
pray no longer, when a voice more terrific than long echoes of thunder in 
a violent tempest filled my cars, uttering these words: 'You fhmir to over¬ 
come me but it is ymi who are conquered. I have taught you to be humble 
after my manner. Come, taste of my sweetness; be numbered among my 
elect, and learn also to know the tyrant of heaven; join with us in uttering 
blaspliMles and unprccations against him; all else Is useless, so far as you 
are coocemed.’ Then after a scream of laughter the voice added: 'Behold 
Mary, her whom you called yiw shield against us* behold her gracious 
smile and listen to her gentle voice,' 

“Dear fnend, I saw her above the abyss ; her eyes of celestial blue were 
filled with fire, her red lips Were violet, her mild and divine voice had 
become hard and terrible, and IQce a thunderbolt she hurled these words at 
me: 'Writhe, proud one, in those fiery regions inhabited by demons ,' 

■'All my blood flowed back to my heart; it seemed that the hour had 
struck wherein an earthly heU was to repface the hell that is eternal; I 
could still utter a few w'ords of the A vi Maria. How the time passed I 
knew' not, but ou returning the servant was asleep and that it w'as 
late. O, if only I revealed to the encmiGS of the Work of Mercy that which 
passes within me, would they not ^ victory ? They would say that here 
indeed was evidence of luonomajiia. Would God that it were so, for I 
should have less to lament. And yet fear nothing: if God will not hear my 
voice w*hen it pleads my own cause, I will pray Him to double my suffer¬ 
ings, on condition that He hides them from my enemies." 

Here triurapbant hallucination reaches the point of the snblime; 
Vintras consents to be damned, provided he is not classed as a fool. It 
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IS t])e last instinct of reason's inestimable vsiue, surviving reason Jtsell. 
The drunken man is afraid only of being regarded as drunk: the mono¬ 
maniac chooses death rather than admit his tlelirium. The explanation is 
that, according to the beautiful sentence of Cebes, already quoted, there 
is only one good destjabk for man: it is that wisdom which i$ tlie practice 
of reason i there ts also one only true and supreme misfortune to dread, 
which is maduess. 


CHAPTER III 


MESUERISTS AND SOlilKAtiBDLlSTS 

The Churdi in its great wisdom forbids us to consult orades and to 
violate by indiscreet curiosity the swxets of futuritv. In our day the voice 
of (Je Church IS no longer heeded; the people go back to diviners and 
pyttioneses; the somnambulists have become prophets for those who 
bebeve no longer in the Gospel precepts. It is not realised that preoccupa¬ 
tion overa predicted event suppresses otir freedom in a sense and paralv^ 
our means of defence; by consulting Magic, to foresee lulnrc events; we 
give earnests to iataliry. The somnambulists are the sibyls of our epoch 
as the sibyL were somnambulists of antiquity; happy are those querent^ 
who do not plare their credulity at the service of immoral or senseless 
i^gnetists, for by the very fact of their friendly consultations they place 
ttemselves m commiuiioo with the immorality or foUy of those who 
inspire the oracle; the business of the mesmerist is easy and his dupes are 
manifold. Among those who are devoted to magnetism it is therefore 
important to know who are in earnest. 

.Among these, M. k Baron Du Fotet must be placed in the front tank 
and his conscientious work has already done much to advance the science 
of htoer. He h^ opened at Pans a practical school of magnetism, to 
wluch the public is admitted for instruction in the processes and verifica- 
tiOEi of the phenomena c>btaLn[i<L 

Potet is of an exceptional and highly intuitive nature. 
Like all our coniemporaries, mduding the moat instructed, be knows 
ROthi^ of the Kabalah and its mysteries, but magnetism h^ not with- 
siding revealed to him the science of Magic, and as it is stdl dread in 
his eyes, he has concealed that which he has found, even while feeling it 
neressary to reveal it. The book which he has written on the subject is 
sold only to bis adepts, and then under the seal absolute of secrecy.* 
We have entered into no bond with M. Du Pbtet, but we shall reserve his 
secret out of respect for the coni'ictions of a hierophant. It is sufficient 
to say his work is the most remarkable of ail products of pure intui- 
tiOT. We do not regard it as dangerous, because the writer indicates forces 
without being precise as to their use. He is aware that we can do good or 
eva, destroy or save, bymeans of magnetic processes, but the nature of 
these is not dearly and practically put fonrnrd, on which wt offer him our 
f^dtations, for the right of life and death presupposes a di\Tne sover- 
eignty, and we should regard its pos s essor as unworthy if be consented 
to sell it—in what manner soever. 


* Stsl^Frartu Mystifur, vol, I, pp, 36 tl wj., fijr b conteaiMnin' accouBt of Du 
^trt ^ of tfie penodicaljiugimic Uaiues whkii took place av dfsiat 4 h fubnvdJti 
a*f rrirej^ PrcVfn^auXf mu jP^raji du 
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M, Du Potet establishes triuOTphanUy the existence of that oniversal 
light wherein lucids peT«»ivc all and all reflectioiis of thought. 

He assists the vital projection of this light by means of an ataorbcnt 
apparatus which he calls the Magic Mirror; it is simply a circle or square 
covered with powdered charcoal, finely sifted. In this negative space the 
combined light projected by the magnetic subject and the oi^rator soon 
tinges tiud realises the forms corresponding to their nervous imiacssioni 
The somnambulist secs manifested therein aJl dreams of opium and 
* hasheedi, and if he were not iBatracted from the spectacle convulsions 

would follow. 

The phenomena are analogous to those of hydromancy as practised by 
Cagliostro; the process of staring at water dazzles and troubles the siglit; 
the fatigue of the eye, in its turn, favours baliucinatioos of the brain. 
Cagliostro sought to secure for bis eitperiincnts virgin subjects in a state of 
perfect tnnocencei so as to set aside interference due to nervous ^\'agii- 
tions occasioned bv erotic rcnUnJScenoes* Du Potet s Magic Mirror is 
perhaps more fatiguing for the nervous ^-stem as a whole, but the tlazzle- 
ments of bydromajic}' would have a more dangerous effect upon the 
brain.’ 

M, Du Potet is one of those deeply convinced men who suffer bravely 
the disdain of science and the pre-judgment of opinion, rep^^ting besneatb 
his breath the profession of secret faith cherished by Galileo; £ par si 
mitore. It has b«n discovered quite recently that the tables turn, as the 
earth itself turns, and that human magnetisation impart!* to portable 
articles, made subject to the infiuence of mediums, a specific movement of 
rotatloD. Objects of extraordinary weight can be lifted and transported 
Tbrougli space by this force, for weight exists only by reason of equilibrium 
between the two forces of the Astral Light. Augmont the action of one 
of them and the other will give way immediately. Now, if the nervous 
apparatus indraws and expds this hght, rendering it positive or negative 
according to the personal super’exdtation of the subject, all inert bodies 
submitted to its action and hnpnegnated with its life will become lighter 
or licavier, following the flux and reflux of the light, which—in the new 
equilibrium of its movement—draws porous bodies and non-condurtors 
about a living centre, as planets in space are drawn, balanced and gravitate 
about their sun. 

Tills eioentric power of attraction or projection supposes invariably a 
diseased condition in the person who is the subject thereof; the medimns 
are ah esoentric and badly equilibrated beings; mediomania supposes or 
occasions a sequence of other nervous manias, fixed notions deordinated 
appetites, disorderly erotoiriania. tendencies to murder or suicide. Among 
persons so effected moral responsibility seems to exist no more; they do 
evil with good as their motive; they shed tears of emotion in a church 
may be surprised at bacchanahsn orgies. They have a way of expLaintng 

‘ Aoiiordlii^ to aaotiieT ^cuuut, Uic M4gi£ Mirror irt,4 an Mdtaajy diele of evoca* 
tion drawn mith ctiajccki Wandering spirit* were sappqced to be coniuivd tbereia. 
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everytliing—by the devQ or the spirits which obsess and carjy them 
away. What would you have of thtm? They live no more in themselves: 
some mj'sterioiES creature animates tltem and acts in their place; this 
being is named ""Legion". 

ITte reiterated efforts of a heaJthy person to de^nplop mcdiuiTiistic 
faculties cause fatigue^ disease and may even derange reason. It is this 
which happened to Victor Henneqnin, formerly an editor of La Dimocraih 
P&dfiqu^c and, alter 1848, a member of the Kational Assembly, He was a 
young bairister^ with a plentiful 0ow of eloquence, wanting neilher educa¬ 
tion nor talent* but he weis infatuated with the reveries of Fourier. Being 
banished as on after-consequence of December 2, he took up table-turning 
during his enforced inactivity; he fell a victim aH too soon to mediomania 
and believed himself an instrument for the revdations of the soul of the 
earth. He published a book entitled th^ Hu^an Ra €£; it was a medley 
of socxalEsdc and ChrisElau reminiscences; a last gleam of reason dickered 
therein; but the experiences continued and folly triiimphed. In a final 
w'ork of which only one volume was issvied, Victor Hennequin represents 
God in the guise of an immense polypus located at the centre of the earth* 
ha%nng antennae and homs turned inwards like tendrife ail over his brain, 
as also over that of his wife Octavia. Soon aJtenvards it was reported that 
Victor Hennequin had died from the oonsquences of a maniacal paroxysm 
in a madJiouse.^ 

VVe ha%^e abo heard of a lady belonging to the aitlocracy who gave 
herself up to communications with pretended spirits in tables and who^ 
scandalised bei^nd measure at the unsuitable replies of her particular 
piece of furniture, undertook a journey to Rome to submit the heretical 
article to the chair of St. Peter. She carried it with her and had an auicnia^ 
fS in the capital of the Christian world. Better to bum her furniture than 
to court madnessp and to say the truth it w-as an immment danger for the 
lady here in question. Let ns not laugh at the episode—for we are children 
of an age of reason in which men who pass as serious* like the Comte de 
Mirinlle, ascribe to the devil unexplained phenomena Of Nature. 

In a drama which is well knowTt on the boulevards there is much to be 
heard ol a magician w'ho* requiring a formidable auxiliary, created an 
automaton, being a monster with the f^ws of a lion, a bull's horns and the 
scales of leviathan. To this hybrid sphinx he imparted life* but took fiight 
inconllncntiy* being terrified at the work of his hands. The monster 
followed in pursuit, appeared between him and Ids betrothed* set fire to 
his house^ burnt his father* carried off his son* and contlnukig the chase 
to the sea, followed him on board a ship which he caused to be engulfed* 
but finally made an end of himself amidst thunder, ThL awful spectacle* 
rendered visible by fear* has been realised in the history of humanity ; 

*■ His ii saiif to h^ve bmi partizk]^ or charactcriiiied tiy many 

Inrid int^Tvsis- ttia SKond work waa Rtlipon^ and it prcaobed tbc doctriae of reiii- 
ciimatiou, with periodical changca of sex. It dea^tibed the aa in£j3ite jdIh 

staiioo 10 which cbqulated myxiodi of aoul-ecitlttK ■ 
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poetry has personified the pliantom oi evil and has endowed it with all 
fortes of Nature. It has sought to enlkt the chlniera as an aid to morality* 
and has then gone tn fear of the ugliness begotten by its own dreams. 
From this time forwaid the monster has pursued us through the ages: 
it makes grlmajces between us and the objects of our love; an impure 
nightmare, it strangles our children in their sleep; Lt carries through 
creation* that father^s house of humanity, the inextinguishable torch ol 
hell; It tMUTis and tortures our parents everlastingly^ it spreads black 
wings to hide heaven from our eyes: It shrieks to us: '"Hope no more/" It 
mounts fhe empper and gallops behind us like remorse; it plunges into 
the ocean of d^pair the la$t rock ol our hopes; it is the old Persian 
Ahriman, the Egyptian Typbon, the darksome god ctmfessed by the 
heretics of Manes, the Comtw de MirviUe and the Black Magic of the 
devil; it Is the worJd^s horror and the idol of bad Christians. Men have 
tried to laugh at it and have been ahaid; they have caricatured it and 
trembled, for the cartoons have seemed to take life and to mock at those 
ivho made tbem. All tbb notwithstanding, its reign is over, though it 
will not perish overwhelmed by a bolt from heaven; science has con¬ 
quered the lightning and converted it into torches: the monster will 
dissolve before the brightness of science and truth; the genius of 
ignorance and darkness can only be blasted by the light. 


CHAPTER IV 


TITH FANTASTIC SIDE OF UAGICAL LlT^RATURli 

It is noiv twenty years since Alphonse Esquiros/ one ol the friends of our 
childhood, issued a work of high fantasy * entitled the Magician. All 
that the romanticism of that period conceived to be most hi2arre was 
embodied in the story: the author provided his magus with a seraglio 
of dead ladies, embalmed according to a process which has since been 
discovered by Gannal. The characters included an automaton of bronze 
who preached chastity, a hermaphrodite who was in love with the moon 
and conducted a regular correspondence with that satellite; there were 
other wondeiful things which one has forgotten at this day. Alphonse 
Esquiros may be said to ha\^ ionnded a school of Fantasiasts in Magic by 
the publication of this romance* its most distinguished present representa¬ 
tive being the young and interesting Henri Delaage* who is a productive 
writer* an unrecognised thaumaturgist and a gifted charmer. His style is 
not less astonishing than were the notions of Alphonse Esquiros* his 
initiator and master. Thus, in bis book dealing with those who have risen 
from the dead, he remarks as follows concerning some objection against 
Christianity: 'T take this objection by the throat and, when 1 loose my 
grasp, the earth shall resound suUcnly under the weight of its strangled 
corpse."^ It is true that his reply to the objection comes to little; 
but what would you, when an objection has been strangted and when the 
earth has resounded sullenly under the weight of Its body ? 

We have said that Henri Dclaage is an unrecognised thaumaturgist. 
As a fact he has informed a person of our acquamLance that during a 
winter when indueaza was prevalent, it was sufficient Jor him to enter a 
mom and every one who happened to be therein was cured immediaiely. 
Unhappily he becaroe himself a victim of the mhade. for he contracted a 
slight homseness which has never left him. Many of our friends declare 
that he has the gift of ubiquity; he is left at the office of La PeUw and is 
iound a^in with his publisher t)antu; one retires in dismay and goes home, 
there to find—Delaage awaiting one's arrival. He is a sklJlul charmer* 
A society lady who had been reading one ol his books testified that she 
knew nothing belter written or more beautiful* but it is not to his works 
alone that Delaage imparts beauty. We had been reading an article signed 
"Fiorenttno'^ whicii said that the physical at tractions of the young magician 
equalled or even surpassed those of angels. We encountered Ddaage and 

Flis other w^irkE iaclndc Ulo of Shi 1040, lo which I^LiiatiAS L^i 

sabsequcntly. For liii5 he wSa imprisolliEd- In 1*47 he pphlishcd a Hiitijin dii 
MtmtagKords. M tftETend^jf 1S51 he was compeUiMi to leave Frain;?, and seems to have 
lived in England. Henri AJphomc E4iquirH w 03 bom in 1S14. 
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qaestiooed him with curiosity on this singdar revelation. JDelaage then 
put his hand in his waistcoat, turned three parts round andloolced smugly 
to bea^™; it happened fortunately that we were carrying the Efichiridion 
of Leo III, which is known to preserve from enchantments, so that the 
charmer's angelical beauty was hidden from our eyes. Let us oficr on our 
part a more serious eologium to Henri Delaage than do those who admire 

good looks, he is sincere when he says that he is a catholic and when 
he proclaims loudly his bve and respect for religtoia. Now religion can 
malfp you a saint, and this title is more estimable and glorious than that 

of ^ SOTOfiPETr^ 

It is owing to his rank as a publicist that we have placed this young 
Tpan in the first place among the Fantasiasts of Magic, but in all other 
respects it belongs to the Comte D’Ourches, a man of venerable api who 
has devoted his life and fortune to mesmeric experiments. Ladies in a 
state of somnambulism, and any fumiture at his house, give them¬ 
selves up to frenzied dances; the fumitoxt; becomes worn out and 
is broken, but it is said that the ladies are all the better for their 

For a long time the Comte D'Ourches has been dommated by a fixed 
idea, which is the fear of being buried alive, and be has written a number of 
memorials on the need lor verifying decease in a more certain way than 
obtains usually. He has some justification for such a fear on his own part 
because his tcmperamenl is plethoric, while his extreme aerv'ous susoepU- 
bility. continually supere-xdted by CKpcrinieuts with fair somnambulists, 
may expose him to attacks of apoplexy. In magnetism he is the pupil of 
Abbe Faria and in necromancy he belongs to the school of Earon dc 
Guldenstubb^. The latter has published a work entitled Fradiail Eicptn- 
mitUoi Ptxumaiolosy, or Ute Reaiity of SpiriU attd ike Msro^ui Pheno- 
metiOH of their Direct IVrilittg. He gives an account of his discovery as 
follows: "It was in the course of the year 1850, or about three years prior 
to the epidemic of table-rapping, that the author sought to introduce into 
France the circles of American spLritualisra, the mj-sterious Rochester 
knockings and the purely automatic writing of mediums. Unfortunately 
he met with many obstacles raised by other mesmerists. Those who were 
committed to the hypothesis of a magnetic fluid, and even those who 
styled themselves Spiritual Mesmerists, but who were really inferior 
inducers of somnambulism, treated the mysterious knockings of - 4 menc^ 
Spiritualism as visionary follies. It was therefore only after more than six 
months that the author was able to form his first circle on the American 
plan, and then thanks to the zealous concurrence of M. Roustan. a former 
member of the Socifid Ass MagtiHiseurs Spirifiwiftsfes, a simple naan who 
was full of enthnsiasm for the holy cause of spiritualism. We were joined 

iHeori Ddaase kcou to hai't tafeeo ths qqcstien of phyweaJ beauty rather 
t^Otuiy to heart. In tSjo, nuder the title of PerJecti-otHUtHttH d* la HaCt 

Humatn*. be made a collection c|proce«K9 tuud nelhods for aoqmring beauty, drawn 
_OA he daimed — from Chaldean llagi and Henaetid Philosophers- 
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by a nunibcr of other persons^ amonffit whom wbs the Abb^ ChAtel*^ 
founder of the £^lise FranTa^, wbo^ de^Lte his ratiouaUstic tirndendes, 
ended by admit ting the reality of objective and sypernatutal revelation, 
as an mdlspensable oondidon of spiritualism and ^ practical religian$. 
Setting aside the morml conditions which are equally tcqtikite, it is kirown 
that American circles are based on the distinction of postrive and electric 
or negative magnetic currents. 

"The circles consist of twelve persons, representing in equal propor¬ 
tions the positive and negative or sensitive elements^ This distinction does 
not follow the sex ol the members^ though generally women are negative 
and sensttlvG, while men are poritit^ and oiagnetk. The ment^ and 
physical constitution of each individual must be studied before forming 
the circles, for$ome delkate women have masculine qualities, while some 
strong men are, morally speaking, women. A table is placed m a dear 
and ventilated spot: the medium is seated at one end and eatirely isolated; 
by his calm and contemplative quietude he serves as a conductor for the 
electricit}', and it may noted that a good somnambulist is usually an 
excellent medium. Tl^ six electrical or negative dispositions, which are 
generally recognised by their emotional qualities and their sensibility^ are 
pLiced at the right of the medium, the most sensitive of all being next 
him. The same rule is followed with the positive persci!ialities> who arc at 
the left of the mediuni, with the most pc^tlve among them next to him. 
In order to fonn a chain^ the twelve persons each place their right hand on 
the tabic and their loft hand on that of their neighbour^ thus making a 
circle round the table. Observ'e that the mediuni or mediums^ if there be 
more than one, are entirely isolated from those who form the chain. 

"After a number of sifiances* certain remarkable phenomena have been 
obtained, such as simultaneous shocks, felt by all present at the moment 
of mental evocation oa the part of the most intelligent persons. It is the 
same with mysterious knockings and other strange sounds; many people^ 
includiiig those least sensitive, haw had simultaueous visiooSp though 
remaining in the ordinary waking state. Sensitive persons have acquired 
that most w^derftil gilt of mediuiuship, namely automatic writing, as 
the result of an invisible attraction which uses the non-intelligeni inatru^ 
meul of a human arm to express its ideas. For the rest, nou-sensitivo per¬ 
sons experience the mj^terious in 9 utiioe of an external w^ind. hot the 
efleot is not strong enough to put their limbs in motion. Ah these pheno¬ 
mena obtained according to the mode ol American spiritualism, have the 
defect of being more or less indirect, because it Is impossible in these 
experiences to dispense with the meduitlon of a human being or medium. 

* The wrh farriihly eJowd fttwut 1640, bat m iS4£ an attempt 

IDJhie to reop^a it in a amaJ] Ti>oxD. A particularT leiftrl af -wsb edebrateci in 

tbfl Frejidi Janguk^e^ and it appeam that tJie dnireli liad iSacd ^Btivalfi of its □WTL. In 
doctrinal tnattcn Abbd Chatet rE^;arded the irlation bet'^^u God tha oniversa 
as coinparaljJe to that between the and bpify, '“but Ij. an tofinitcly more atcellent 
nmnn^r'V Paradise. PUjgator^' and HcU wem afik« abalished4 an/i in their plaeo two 
states were Biibatitutcd^ one of glory and feliptyi tbe otbs a!f reporatioEi. 
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it i5 the same M-ith the tabk-tuming which invaded Europe in the middle 
of the year 1S53. 

•'The author has had many table experiences with his honourable 
friendp the Comte d'OiircheSp one of the most instructed persons in Magic 
and the Occult Sciences, We attained by de^ees the point when tables 
moved apart from any contact whatever, while the Comte d'Ourches has 
caused them to rise* also without contact. The author has made tablea 
rush across a room with great rapidity. and not only without cootaet but 
without the magnetic aid of a cirde of sitters. The ^'ib^at^o^ of piano- 
chords under similar circumstancies took place on January £0, 1856^ in 
the presence of the Comte de Szapaiy and Comte d'Ourches, Not.v all such 
phenomena are proof positive of certain occult forces^ but they do not 
demonstrate adequately the real and substantial existence of unseen 
mtelligences, independent of our will and imaginatiofip though the limits 
of these have been vastly extended in respect of their possibilities. Hence 
the reproach made against American spiritualistSp bcx^usc their com¬ 
munications with the world of spirits are so insignificant in character, 
being confined to mysterious knockings and other sound \'ibratioTu- As a 
fact, there is no direct phenomenon at once intelligent and material 
independent of our will and imagination, to compare with the direct 
writing of spirits, who have neither been invoked nor evoked, and it is this 
only which offers irrefutable proof as to the reality of the snpcraatural 
world, 

'"The author, being always in search of such proof, at onre intelligent 
and palpable p contsemieg the substantial reality of the supernatural world 
in order to demonstrate by certain facts the immortality of the soul, has 
never wearied of addressing fervent prayers to the Eternal, that He might 
vouchsafe to indicate an LnfaUible means for strengthening that faith in 
immortality which k the etemaJ basis of rehgion. The Eternal, Whose 
mercy is inhuite, has abundantly answered this feeble prayer. On Augi^t 
1,1856P the idea came to the author of trying whether spirits could write 
directly—that is, apart from the presence of a medium. Eemembering the 
marvellous direct writiiig of the Decalogue, communicated to Moses, and 
that other writing, equally direct and mysterious, at the feast of Bel¬ 
shazzar; recorded by Daniel; having further heard about those modem 
mysteries of Stratford in America, where certain strange and illegible 
characters were found upon slips of paper, apparently apart from mediLini- 
ship, the author sought 1:0 establish the actuality of such important 
phenomena, if indeed within the limits of possibility. 

“He therefore placed a sheet of blank letter pa|^r and a sharply pointed 
pencil In a box, which he then lacked and carried the key atMJUt him, 
imparting his design to no one^ Twelve days he waited in vain, but what 
was his astonishment on August 13, 1856, when he found certain mysteri¬ 
ous characters traced on the paper. He repeated ihe experiment ten times 
on that day* placing a new sheet of paper each lime in the box, with the 
same result invariably. On the following day he made tw^enty^ experiments 
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but left the box open, witbout Josmif sight ot it. He witnessed the irnma- 
tion ol etaxunters and weirds in the Esthoman taxigua^e with no motion of 
the pencil* The latter being obviously useless, he decided to dispense with 
it and placed blank paper sometimes on a table ot his omt, sometimes on 
the pedestals of old statues, on sarcophagi h on ums. etc,, in the Lonvre 
at Sir Denis, at the church of St Etienne du Mont, etc. Similar experi¬ 
ments w'ere made in difiereni cemeteries oJ Pans, but the author has no 
liking tor cemeteries, while must spirits preler the tocaJitief where 
they have hved on earth to those in which their morlaJ remains are Laid « 

to rest/' 

We are lar Irom disputing the singular phenomena observed by Baron 
de Guldcnstubb^, but would paint out to him that the discover' had been 
made previously by Laiaier and that the water-colour portrair painted 
by the Kabalisc Gablidotie is of far greater importntice than the few line* 
ol writing obtained on bis part. Speaking next in the name ol isciencc, w<^ 
would tell him, not indeed for his beiieht, seeing that he will not believe 
but for serious observers of these strange phenomena, tiiat the writings 
obtained by him do not come from the other world but have been made 
unconsciously by himself. We would say to him that your experiments, so 
unduly multiplied, and the excessive tension oi your will, have destroyed 
the equilibrium of your fluidic and astraJ body; you have compclkd it to 
realise your dreams and it has traced, m characters borrm^^ed from your 
owTi remt-mbranoe, the refloctions of your imagination and of your 
though is. Had 3'^0U been placed in a perlectly lucid state of magnetic slee p, 
j^ou would have seen a luminotLS counterpart of >^iir hand, lengthened out 
like a shadow in the setting sun ; you would have seen it trace on the 
paper prepared by your seif or your friends those characiers which have so 
much surprised you. That corporeal light whicli emanates from the earth 
and from you is contained by a fluidic envelope of extreme elasticity, and 
that envelope is formed from the quintessence ol your %dtai spirits and your 
blood. This quintessence derives from the light a colour determijicd by 
your secret will; it ts made in the likeness of your dream* and the characters 
are Impressed on the paper as signs on the bodies of ueibom children are 
imprinted by the imagination of their mothers. Tliat which seems to you 
ink is your blackened and transfigured blood* You are expending your¬ 
self in proportion as such WTitings multiply. If you continue your experi¬ 
ments your brain will be w^eakened gradually and your memory will 
suffer. You will ejLperience iinspeaLkable pains in the joints of the limbs and 
fingers, and you wtU finally die, either struck dm^u suddenly or after a 
prolonged agony, characierised by hallucinations and madness. So much 
fur Baron de Guldens! ubbd. 

To the Comte d'Ourches we w^ouJd say: You will not be buried alive, 
but you run the risk of dying by the very precautions w hich you are taking 
against such a possibility. The awakening of these wrho are so buried can 


^ See til* ap^-adj3C to Etatt svr k Stfi* d*i by the Morqius de Luchet* 

already quoteU 
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only be rapid and brief, but they itfay hve long ujidergrournf, conserved 
by the AstraJ Light in a complete state of ludd sonmambuliiin. Their souls 
are then bound to the sleeping body by an inviiiible chairip and if llio?e 
souls are greedy and criminal they tan draw on the quintessence of the 
blood in persons who arc naturally asleep; they can transmii this sap to 
their interred bodies for their longer preservation, in the vague hope that 
they may be restored ulthnately to life. It is this frightful phenomenon 
which is called vampirisin, and its reality has been established by many 
4 cases as well attested as the most serious things in bistory. If you question 

the possibility of this magnetic life of the human body under earth, read 
tile following accoiml of an English officer, named Osborne, the good faith 
of which was attested to Barpn Du Potet by General Ventura, 

'"On June 6, rSjS,'' says Mr, Osborne, '"the monotony of our camp- 
life was happily intermpted by the arrival of an individual who was famous 
throughout the Punjab. He was the subject of great veneratioo among 
the Sikhs because of his power to remain buried underground for so long 
a time as he pleased. Such extraordinary stories are told of this man, and 
their authenticity has been guaranteed by so many reputable persons* that 
we were most anxious to see hrm* He told ns on his own part that he had 
fdUowed this business of interment for a number of 3n?ars in various parts 
of India. Amwg sertoii$ and creditable people who have borne %vitnes$ 
in his favour I may mention Captain Wade* the political agent at Lodhran. 
Thh officer has told me most seriously that he him$e lf assisted at the 
resurrcclion of the said fakir after a burial which took place several 
montfis pre™tisl3^^ in the presence of General Venfura, the Maharajah 
and the prindpal Sikh chiefs* The details concerning the interment as 
given to Captain Wade, and those which he added on own authority 
respecting the exhumation, are as foDows. 

^^After certain precautions which lasted for several days and the details 
of which are distastefui, the fakir announced that he was ready to undergo 
the triaL The l^fuharajah* Sikh chiefs and General Ventura assembled 
round a grave of stonework constmeted for the express purpose. In their 
presence the fakir scaled up with wax every opening of his body by which 
air could enter, with the exception of the mouth; he then cast off bis 
garments, was enveloped in a linen bag and, by his own wish, his tongue 
turned back so that it obstructed the gullet. He fell after this into a 
kind of lethargy. The bag which contained him was closed up* and a seal 
was placed thereon by the Maharajah. It was then put into a sealed and 
padlocked chest, which was lowered into the grave. A Large quantity of 
earth was tbrown on it; It was trodden down and barley was sown therein. 
Finally sentinels were stationed round the spot, with orders to watch 
day and night* 

''These precantions notwithstanding, the ilaharajah stiU bad doubts; 
thrice daring the period of ten monthSp during which the f.^lnV was to 
remain mterred, he visited the grave and had it opened in his presence* 
bume body >vas in the sack, just as it bad been placed therem, cold and 
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inaaimate to all appearance. \Vhcn the tea months had expired the faHf 
was exhumed finally. General Ventura and Captain Wade undid the 
padlocks, broke the seals and raised the chest from the grave. The fakir 
was taken out, but there was no indication of life either at heart or pul». 
As a first means to reanimate him, one of the spectators inserted his fingc^ 
vay gently in the mouth and restored the tongue to its natural position. 
The top of the head was the sole seat of any sensible heat. By pouring 
warm water slowly over the body, some signs of life were obtained by 
degrees. After two hours of attention, the fakir rose up and began to 
move Ebout smiling- 

"The extraordinary being declared that he bad deUdous dreams during 
his entombment, but that the time of av^'ukmg was always exceedingly 
p^^ful and he was in a state of vertigo before his return to con* 
sdousness; his age is about thirty years, bis ojutitenancc is iU-favoitred 
and his expression soraowhat crafty. We had long couversations until him. 
and he offered to be buried in our presence. We took him at his word and 
appointed a meeting at Lahore, where we promised that he would remain 
tindergraund throughout our stay in that dty." 

Such was the story of Oshomc. The question was whether the faldi 
would really allow himself to be iaterred once more. The new experinicot 
might well be decisive. But that which happened was as follows. 

‘'Fifteen days after the fakir’s visit to their camp, the English officers 
arrii^d at Lahore, They chose a spot which seemed favourable for the 
coming operations, bad a mural tomb coustructed, as well as a very solid 
diest, and then awaited the fakir. He came on the day following, express* 
ing an ardent desire to prove that he was no impostor. He stated further 
that he had made the necessary preparations for an experiment, but his 
d^eanour evidenced a certain disquiet and despondency. He l^gan to 
stipulate cottceming his compensation, which was fixed at fifteen hundred 
rupees down and two thousand mpets annually, which the officers under¬ 
took to obtain from the king. Satisfied on this point, he wished to be in¬ 
formed as to the precautions that they were proposing to 'rjjc 
officers shewed him the chest, the keys belonging thereto, and warned 
him that sentinels chosen among the English soldiers would watch round 
the place for a week, The fakir cried out and gave vent to much abuse ol 
the FiViVtgftesr and sceptics, who sought to rob him of his reputation He 
expressed also a fear that some attempt would be made on his fife and 
refusing to trust himself entirely to the surveillance of Europeans, he 
demanded that duplicate keys should be cumitlcd to one of his co¬ 
religionists. further insisting—and this indeed above all—that the sentries 
should not be cncmucs of his faith- The officers dediued to entertain these 
conditions; several interviews followed, leading to uo result; and finally 
the fakir intimated, through one of the Sikh chiefs, that the Haharajah 
having menaced him with his anger if he did not fulfil his engagement iviili 
the English, it was his wish to undertake the trial, though he rested assured 
that the sole object of the officers was to deprive him of life, and ihat he 
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would n&v^r come forth from hh tomb. The offirars admitted that, m to 
the last point, they all shared his conviction, adding that as they md not 
wish to liave his death as a reproach against thejUp they relieved o 

his promise. _ ^ ^ .t. i 

**Aie such hesitations and fears proof positive against the lalnf ■ 
Does it follow that ah who have testified previously how they had beheld 
with their own eyes and occurrences to which he owes his cxlebnty ha\e 
been guilty of decepticin themselves or were the victims of skilful trickery? 
We confess that, having regard to the extent and quality of cvidenc^ 
we caimoi doubt that the fakir was frequently and literally interred; and 
even admit ting that alter his burial he has on each occasion continued to 
communicate wuh the world above ground, it would still be inexplicable 
how he could be deprived of rspiiation during the time which intervened 
belween his burial an d that moment w’^hen his accomplices came ^ is 
aid Mr. Osbeme adds in a note a quotation from the M^icai Topo¬ 
graphy 0/ Lodkiana, by Dr. MacGregor, an English phj^rian, who ass^ted 
at one of the exhumations, a witness of the fakir s letharg>\ of 1$ 
graduil return to life, and who tries seriously to explain it. Mr. BoiJrau, 
another English officer, in a work published some years ago. recounts bow 
he witnessed anoLber experience which reproduced ah the facts in pre¬ 
cisely the same manner. Those who are anxious to satisfy their ciuiosiiy 
more fully, those who discern in the narrative an mdicalion of a eurious 
physiological fact, may refer vrith confidence to the sources which are here 

indicated'" ^ . r., 

A number of official records of the exhumation of vamptres are still 

extant. In each case the flesh was in a remarkable state of preservation, 
but blood oo^d from the body, the hair had grown in an abnormal manner 
and protruded in tufts through the chinks of the coffin. There no sign 

of life in the respiratory apparatus, ^ve in the heart only, and this seemed 
to have become a vegetable rather than an animal organ. To kill the vam¬ 
pire a slake had to be driven through the breast, and then a frightful cry 
shewed that the somnambulist of the grave had awakened with a start into 
a veritable death. To render such death definitive, swords were driven 
point upwards mto the vampiregrave, for the phantoms of Astral Light 
are disintegrated by the action pf metallic points, which attract that light 
towards the common reservoir and dissipate its coagulated clusters. To 
r^ssure nervous people, it may be added that cases of vampirism are 
fortunately exceedingly rare, and that no one who is healthy tn mind and 
body can be personally victimised, unles he or she has been abandoned, 
body and soul, to the creaiure in its lifetime by some criminal complicity 
or irregular passion* 

The foEowing history of a vampire is related by Toumefort in nis 
to the 

"Tn the island of Mycona we witnessed a very singulaT scene, being the 

ijmpb Pitton Ue Touraefort: RitAikm d't*n Voyagt 1717, a voI.Sn 

It WE 5 iDtd En^Ulb aP 4 published m 5 V^-t 174^- 
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alleged return of a deceased person alter [nternieiit. In northern Enrope 
those who come back in this manner are called vampires p while the Greeks 
designated them under the name of Ef^ucolaqtus. The case tn quesLion 
was that of a peasant of Mycona who was naturally gloomy and quarrel¬ 
some. It is a circumstance worthy of tioiej on account ol parallel instances. 
He was killed in the countryside, no one knew why or by whom- Two days 
after his burial in a church of the city, a report ^vent abroad that he was 
seen nightly wanderLng about at a great pace. He also visited housesp 
turned over the furniture, put out the lightSp embraced people from 
belkind and performed innumerable other tricks. At first it was a laugliJng 
matter, but it took a serious turn when reliable people began to complain. 
The priests themselves certified to the fact, and no doubt they had their 
reasons. Recourse was had to masses, ^d for the purpose, but the peasant 
continued the same course with no sign of amendment. After several meet¬ 
ings of the chief persons, priests and monks of Ehe town it was concluded 
to wait for the expiration of nine days after the intermeot, following I 
know aot what ancient procedure. On the tenth day a mass was said in the 
church wherein the body had been buried, for the purpose of expelling 
the demon who was thought to have entered into it+ The mass over, the 
corpse was dJainterred and the heart removed. It was necessary to bum 
incense owing to the cifil smell, but the contbuiation made bad worse and 
almost stifled those present. It was testified that a thick smoke exhaled 
Irom the corpse^ and we who wore present at the operations did not 
venture to suggest that it was really the smoke of the incense. There were 
also those who affirmed that the blood of the unfortunate pe^u wa$ 
abnormally scarlet, while yet others declared tliat the flesh was stiU warm, 
whence it was concluded that the deceased i^rson was seriously wrong in 
not being properly dead^ or rather Ln allowriiig himself to be brought to 
life by the de\Tl. This is precisely the idea which obtains concerning the 
vampire, and that word began to be repeated persistently. A crowd 
assembled, loudly protesting that the body was obviously not rigid when 
it was carried to the church for burial and that it was therefore a veritable 
vampire. 

Appeal being made to us, we expressed the opinion that the person 

wa, undoubtedlv dead, and as far the SLpposed scarlet blood, it was easy 
to see that it only bad^meUing slime. For the rest, we attempted to 
ewe or at least not provoke further their exci ted imaginations by explaiii- 
ing the fumes and warmth attributed to the coqKe. Such arguments not- 
witbscanding, it was detcmiincd to bum the heart of the deceased person, 
but after this had been done he was not more amenable than formerly and 
indeed created greater stir. He was accused of beating people at night, of 
breaking down doors and windows, tearing garments and emptying pitchers 

and bottles. Altogether, the deceased made himself highly objectionable. 
There is reason to believe that he spared no house save that of the consid, 
in wluch we happened to be lodging. Ever>' imagination was overwroiislit, 
people of good sense being affected as much as others, A disease of the 
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brain abroad, as dangettms as tbat of madness; entire families 

abandoned their bouses and carried their pallets to the outskirts, there to 
pass the night. E\'cn then they complained of fresh insults, and the most 
sober retired into the country. Citiaens who were imbued with a se^ of 
public aeal decided that one ^ntial detail had been missed, so lar, in the 
observance; from their point of «ew, the mass should have been cel^ 
brated after, and not before, removing the heart from the body. Wth this 
precaution it was piretended that the devil would have been taken by 
surprise and would not have attempted to return; but unfortunately they 
began with the mass, which gave him time to depart, and he was able to 
come back at his case. These considerations left maltere in their original 
state of diibculty. There were meetinp and still meetings, both evening 
and morning; there were processions for tbr« days and three nights; fasK 
were imposed on the priests; houses were visited by them, aspet^giUus in 
hand; there was sprinkling with holy water and doors were purifiod. Even 
the mouth of the miserable vajupire was filled with holy water. 

"In the midst of such prepossessions our course was to say nothing; 
we should have been regarded as jesters and infidels. What, however, was 
to be done to help the inhabitants? Every momvug brought a fresh scene 
in the comedy by the redtal of new pranks of this nightbird, who was 
even accused of comnutting the most abominable crimes. W'i did. however, 
represent more than once to the governor of the town that in our own 
country, under such circumstances, a watch would not fail to be set, to 
take note of what pa^ed. The precautioc was ultimately taken, and led to 
the arrest of some vagabonds who were undoiubtedly at the bottom of the 
disorder. It was. of course, relaxed too soon, and two days subs^uently, 
to atone for the fast which the said wastrels had undergone in prison, they 
betook themselves to emptying the wine jars in some of the at»ndoned 
houses. After driving in munberless drawn swords over the pave of the 
body, people now returned to their prayers, combined with disinterring the 
corpse as caprice led them, when an Albanian, who happ^ed to be there, 
pointed out in an authoritative tone that it was highly ridiculous, in a case 
of the kind, to make use of the swords of Christians; these being cros^ 
handled effectually prevented the devil from leaving the body, and his 
recommendation was therefore to substitute Turkish sabres. The advice of 
this expert came to nothing; the vampire was not more tractable, and they 
knew not what saini to invoke, vrhen all with one voice, as if a word of 
command bad been given, cried out through the whole town that the 
vampire must be burned completely, after which they might defy the devil, 
and that certainly it was better to have recourse to this extremity rather 
than that the island should be deserted. As a fact, certain families were 
prepanng already for their departure. 

"The vampire was therefore carried, by order of the govemom, to the 
extremity of the isle of St. George, where a ^at pyre had been prepared 
with tar, lest even dry wood should not kindle quickly enough. What 
remained of the miserable body was cast therein and speedily consumed, 
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This ^ on the first day of January, 170:. Henceforth there were no 
^plaints against the vampire; it was agreed tha t the devil had that time 
been overreached and songs ivcre made to deride him." 

It is 10 Iw observed to this account of Toumefort that he admits the 
r^ty ol the visions which paralysed the whole people* He does not deny 
tne nexibility or warmth of the corpse but seeks to explain these with the 
praiseworthy object of reassuring those who were concerned. He does not 
mention the decornp^'tion of the body but only its evil smell, which is 
not 1^ characteristic of vampire corpses than of venomous toadstools. 

inalJy m allows that once the body was burned, the wonders and visions 
ceasM. But we have wandered far from the subject of Fantasiasts in 
Mapc; let ^ return to them and, forgetting the problem of vampires, a 
word shall be said on the cartomandst. Edmond. He is the pet sorcerer of 
todies m the Quartier de Notre Dame de Lorette and he occupies, in the 
Rue Fontaine St. Georges, No. 30. a dainty little room, where the vestibule 
B alwaj-s full of clients, including those occasionally of the male sex. 
Edmond is a man 0/ tall stature, somewhat stout, of pale comptoxion 
open countenance and sympathetic voice. He appears to believe in his 
^ carries on conscientiously the methods of people UkeEttellto 
Mile Lenortnand. We have questioned him as to his processes and 
he ^ answered frankly and dviUy that he has been passionately devoted 
to me occult sciences from childhood; that he began divination early; that 
he IS unacquainted with the pliilosophical secrets of transceiidental 
knowledge; and that the keys of the Kahalah of Solomon are not in his 
possession. He states, however, that he is highly sensitive and that the 
mere proxunity of his clients impresses him so kcenlv that in a way he 
f^ls th^ destiny. "I seem to hear singular noises and dankings of chains 
a^ut wosc who arc doomed to tlie scaffold, cries and moans round those 
who will die violently. Supernatural odours assail and almost stifle me 
One day in the presence of a veiled tody, clothed in btock, I began to tremble 
at an odour of straw and blood. -Madam.' I cried, 'pray leave here, for you 
are surtounded by an atmosphere of murder and prison.'—"You say truly * 
she answered, unveiling her pale face. 'I have been accused of intontidde 
and have just come out of prison. Since you have seen the past teU me 
also the future.'" 

One of our friends and disciples in Kabalism, utterly unknown to 
Edmond, went on a day to consult him. and ha’i'ing paid in advance he 
awaited the orades. when Edmond, rising respectfully, begged him to take 
back his money. "I have nothing to tell you," he explained; "your destiny 
is dosed against me by the bey of occultism; whatsoever I might say you 
would know already as well as myself." He showed him out with many 
bows, 

Edmond is also occupied with judicial astrology; he erects horoscopes 
and judges nativities at very moderate prices. In a word, he deals with 
everything bdonging to his business, which is otherwise a wearisome and 
disenchanting thing. With how many disordered brains and 
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he^Lfts must be be coDtinuaUy in relatiorip and the imbecUe requirements of 
soniep the unjust refMadies of others^ the tiling^ ooufidenoeSp the demand 
for philtres and sp^, the obsessions of fools, all combine in making him 
gain bis income hardly. To sum up^ Edmond ts a somnambulisi like AJeidsi 
he is self-magnetised by his cards and by the diabolical figures which adorn 
them r he wears black and gives his consulmdons in a black cabinet; in a 
word, he ts the profit of mystery. 
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CHAPTBK V 


SOME PRIVATE RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WRITER 

On a cert^n mommg in 1839 the author of this book had a visit trom 
Alphonse ^uiros, who said: "let us pay our reacts to the Mapah."* 
The natural question arose: "But in any case, who or what is the Mapah ?” 

■ ‘ L r answer. . . . "Many thanks," said the 

author, hut I pay my devotions only to gods unseen." , . . "Come not- 
ttTtl«tan<tog; he is the most eloquent, most radiant and magnificent fool 
m the visible order of things". . . , "My friend, 1 am in terror of fools- 
their complaint is contagious." . , . "Granted, dilectissinu. and yet 1 
am callmg on y^ ' . . "Admitted, and things being 50, vm wUJ pay 
our respects to the Mapah. 

In an appalling garret there was a bearded man of majestic demeanour 
wlio ujvariaily wore oi-er his clothes the tattered cloak of a woman and 
had in consequence rather the air of a destitute dcrvhh He was* sur* 
rounded by several men, bearded and ecstatic like himself, and in addition 
to these there was a woman with motionless features, who seemed hke an 
entranced somnambulist. The prophet’s manner was abrupt and yet sym- 
^thetic: he had hallucinated eyes and an infectious quality of eloquence. 
He spo^ with emphasis, ivarmed to his subject quickly, chafed and fumed 
Ull a white froth gathered on his lips. Abbd Lametmais was once termed 
old nmety^tl^e fulfilling its Easter duties". The catch phrase i$ more 
suited to the Mapah and his mjrsdcism. as will be shewn by a fragment 
from one of his lyrical enthusiasms. ^ 

"Tran^ession inevitable for man: it was decreed by his destiny, 
that he might be the Instrument of his ovm reconstruction that the ercat- 
nra and cuajesty of God might be manifested in the majesty and greatness 
of huji^ toil, pa^g through its successive phases of light and darkness. 
But primitive unity was destroj'cd by the Fall; su^cring entered the world 
m Ae guire of the wipeat, and the Tree of Life became the Tree of Death. 
Ttogs being at this pass, God said to the woman: ‘In sorrow thou shall 
bring forth djildreii/ yiet added afterwards: *Tbou shalt cru^ the serpent's 
bead.' .^nd the first slav-e vras a woman; she accepted her div-ine mission, 
and the pains of travail began. From the first hour of the Fall, the task of 
humanity has been, for this reason, a great and terrible task of initiation. 

«l“o“ moving panim-iic on Gimwaa in a 
letter addn^d by llgpluu L^i to AJeKZDilio Erdan utd pnnted by him in La 

He is described as cme cf tJie /tire of iateiri«ii^ 
M artist, a po^of ongimLi and iiwshaustibk eloquEace. He wm wmetunes llizazT^ 
ttoo o7wht^*i^^ He i™ finally, o« ol those hearts under the ins^ 

***i®i“® ““Ofy themsclve* with joy lor the mjgralelul E^n 
saw Gaaneau addre&nfig b crowd m the Flaeo dc ti Cooeor(te7 "npliftine 
axma and i^ng w heaven hii bcatitifEil Chrut-LLke head"' 
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For this also the terms of that initiation are ail equally sacred in tl» eyes 
of God Their Alpha is our common mo ther Eve, while the Omtga is Libcny, 
who is our common mother also. 

"I behdd a vast ship, having a gigantic mast with its crow's nest at 
the top: one of the ship's extremities looked to the West, the other to the 
East. Cta the western side it viras poised upon the cloudy summits of three 
mouutajns, their lost in a raging sea. On the flank of each mountain 
was inscribed its omLnous name. The first was Golgotha, the second Mont 
St. Jean, but the third was St. Helena. In the middle way of the mast, on 
the western side, there was erected a five^armed cross,‘ on which a woman 
was expiring. The inscription above her head wusi FRANCE , JUNE ib. 
1815: GOOD FRIDAY. The five arms of the c«ks represented the five 
divisions of the globe: the woman’s head rested on Europe and was 
^n circl-^d by a doud. But at the end of the ship to the East there was no 
darkness; and the keel paused at the threshold of the city of God. by the 
summit of a triumphal arch in the full rays of the sun. Here the woman 
reappeared, but this time transfigured and glorious. She rolled away the 
stone from the sepulchre, and on that stone was written: RESTORATION, 
dav5 of the tomb: July ^£ 9 ^ ^830; Easter." _ 

I t ^vilJ be seen tb^it the llapah was a successof of Catherine Th&it 
Dorn Gerlfi; and yet—such is the strange sympathy between follies—he 
told U5 one day confidentially that he was Louis XVII returned to earth 
for a work of regeneration, while the woman who shared his life was Marie 
Antoinette oi France. He explained further that his revolutionary theories 
were the Inst word uf the violent pretensions of Cain, destined as such to 
ensure, by a fatal reaction, the victory of the just Abel. Now Esquiros and 
I visited the Mnpah to enjoy his ejetravagances, but our imaginations were 
ovcicoroe by his eloquence- We were two college friends, tike Louis Lambert 
and Balzac, and we had nourished dreams in common concerning impos¬ 
sible renunciations and unheard-of heroisms. After visiting Ganneau—for 
this was the name of the Mapah—We took it into our hc^that it would 
be a great thing to conununicate the last tvord of revolution to the world 
and to seal the abyss of anarchy, like Curtius, by casting ourselves therein. 
Our students* extravagance gave birth to the Gospel of the People and the 
BilAe of Liberty, follks for which Esquiros and his ill-starred friend paid but 
too dearly. Hereof is the danger of enthusiastic manias; they are catching; 
cne does not approach with impimity the edge of the precipice of madn^. 

The incident which now follows is a different and more terrible fatality. 
A nerv'ous and delicate young man named Sobrier was numbered among 
the Mapah's disciples; he lost his head completely and believed himseU 
predestined to save the world by provoking the supreme crisis of a uiu- 
versal revolution. The days of 1848 drew towards the threshold. A com¬ 
motion had led to some change in the ministry, but the episode seemed 
dosed. Paris had an air of contentment and the bonlevards were Ulu- 

II !^pp<]6« that vmuM be ^ St. AudEcw'scro® with tho a^dditUm &f a virtual 
branch, pn which 'wcxo.Ld rcsfl the head- of the crucified 
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minat<?d. Suddenly a young man appeared in tlie populous streets of the 
Qiiartier Saint-Martin, He was preceded by two street arabs. one bearing a 
torch and the other beating; to arms. A large crowd gathered; the young 
man got upon a post and harangued the people. His words ware incoherent 
and incendiaiy, but the gist was to proceed to the Boulevard des Capucines 
and acquaint the nunistry with the vAU. of the people. The demoniac 
repealed the same hamngue at every comer of the streets and presently 
he was marching at the head of a great concourse, a pistol in each hand, 
still heralded by torch and tambour. The frequeuters of the boulevards 
joined out of mere curiosity, and subsequently it was a crowd no longer but 
the massed populace surging through the Boulevard dcs ItaJJcns, In the 
midst of this the young man and his street Arabs disappeared, hut before 
the Hotel des Capucines a pistol-shot was fired upon the people. This shot 
started the revolution, and it was fired by a fool. 

Throughout that night two carts loaded with corpses perambulated the 
streets by torchlight: on the morrow all Paris was barricadedj and Sobricr 
was reported at home in a state of imconsoiousriess. It was he who, without 
knowing what he did, had for a moment shaken the world, Ganneau and 
Sobrier are dead and no harm is done them b}" reciting this terrible instance 
of the magnetism of enthusiasts and the fatalities which may be entailed 
by the nervous diseases of certain persons. The story is drawrii from a reliable 
source and it$ revelations may sooth the conscience of that Bclisarius of 
poetry who is the autlior of the Hisiary n/ ihs Girondins. 

The magnetic phenomena produced by Gaimeau contbued even after 
bis death. His widow, a woman of no education and little bteUigencej the 
daughter of an honest peasant of Auvergne, remained in the static sam- 
ziambulism in w^hich she had been placed by her husbancL^ Like the child 
which assumes the lorm of its mother^s imagination, she has become a 
living image of Marie Antoinette, when a prisoner at the Conciergerie. 
Her manners are those of a queen who is widowed and desolate for 
ever; a cxanplaint sometimes escapes her, as though were weary of 
her dream, but she is sovereignly indignant with any who seek to awake 
her. For the rest, she has no symptom of mental alienation: her outward 
conduct is reasonable, her life perfectly honourable and regular. Nothing 
is more pathetic, to aur thinking, than this per^teat obsession of a being 
fondly loved who lives again in a conjugal hallucination. Had Artemis 
existed literally it would be permisible to believe that Mausol was also 
a powerful mesmerist, and that he had gamed and fixed for ever the 
affections of an extremely sensitive woman, outside all Limits of free will 
and reason. 


'■ Ttvm was son of tJito marriage, aed in 1&53 M Alcwn^r® Enlan wa^tnquiriag 
what had become; of hiia. 
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TflE OCCULT SCIENCES 

The secret of the occult sciences is that o! Nattirc hersell; it is the secret 
■of the generatiois of angels and worlds; it is that of God's own omnipotence. 
''Ye shall be as the Elohim, knowing good and eviL'" So testified the ser¬ 
pent of Genesis, and so did the Tree of Knowledge become the Tree of 
I>eath. For six thousand years the martyrs of science have toiled and 
perislied ai tlie foot of this Tree, so that it may become once more the 
Tree of Life. 

That Ab^lute which h sought by the foolish and found only by the 
wise is the truth, the reality and the reason of universal equilibrium. Such 
equilibrium is the harmony which proceeds from the analcjgy of oppodlcs. 
Ilunianity has sought so far to baiari«:e itself as if on one leg—now on one 
and now again on the other. Civilisations have sprung up and have fallen, 
through the anardiic alienation of despotism, oraliernatively through the 
despotic anarchy of revolt. Here superstitious entliusiasms and there the 
pitifii] schemes of materialistic instinct have misguided the nations: but 
at Last it is God Himself Who impels the world toviurds believing reason 
and reasonable beliefs. We have had enough and to spare of the prophets 
apart from philosophy and the philosophers destitute of religion. Blind 
believers and sceptics are on a par with each other, and both are equally 
remote from eternal salvation. 

In the chaos of uni versa] doubts and amidst the conflict of science and 
faith, the great men and the seers ligure as sickly artists, seeking the idea] 
beauty at the risk of their reason and their hfe. Look at them now even— 
these sublime children. They are whimsical and nervous like women; a 
shadow ihaims them; reason injuries; they are unjust even to each other; 
and though assuredly on the quest of crowns, m their fantastic excesses 
they are the first to be guOty of that which Pythagoras forbids in one of his 
admirable symbols; they arc the hrst to revile crowns and to trample 
them under ttieir leet. Tliey are fanatics of glor^'; but the good God has 
bound them by the chains of opinion, so that they may not be, opeinly 
dangerous. 

Genius is judged by the tribunal of mediocrityp and this judgment is 
without appeal^ because, being the light of the world, genius is accounted 
as a thing that is null and dead whenever it ceases to enlighten. The 
ecstasy of the poet is controlled by the iadiflerenceof the prosaic multitude, 
and every enthusiast who is rejected by general good sense is a fool and 
not a genius. Do not count the great artists as bondsmen of the ignorant 
crowd, for it b the crowd which imparts to their talent the balance of 
reason. 

Light IS the equilibrium between shadow and brighuiess. Motion is the 
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equilibrium between inertia and activity. Authority is the eqiiiUbnom 
between liberty and power. Wisdom b equilibrinm in thought ^ virtue is 
equilibrium in the afcctions ; beauty h equilibrium in form. Outlines that 
are lovely aj^ true outlines, and the mag^cenoe of Nature is an algebj^ 
of graces and spleiidours. Whatsoever is true b beautiful; all that is beauti¬ 
ful should be true. Heaven and bell arc the equilibrium of moral life; good 
and evil are the equilibrium of liberty^ 

The Great Work b the attainment of that middle point in which 
equilibrating force abideSh Furtbennore, the reactionsi of equihhrated force 
do everywhere conserve universal life by the perpetual motion ol birth and 
death. It is for tins reason that the philosophers have compared their gold 
to the $ttn, Fffl' the same reason that same gold cures all diseases of the 
soul and communicates immortality^ Tbofie who have found this middle 
point are true and wonderworking adepts of science and reason. They 
are masters of the wealth of worlds, confidants and friends of the prin ces 
of heaven itself, and Narure obeys them because they will what is willed by 
the law which is the motive power of nature. It is this which the Saviour 
of the world spoke of as the Kingdom of Heaven; this also b the Sjanctwm 
Rignum of the Holy Kabalah. It is the Crown and Ring of Solomon; it » 
the Sceptre of jeseph which the stars obeyed in heaven and the harvests 
on earth. 

We have <Kscovered thk secret of omnipotence; it is not for sale in the 
market; but if God had commanded us to set a price thereon, we question 
whether the whole fortune of the buyers would seem its equivalent. Not 
for ourselves but for them, we should demand in addition their undividfid 
soul and their entire life. 




CHAPTER VI! 


SUMMARY AND CONCT^USION 

It rejTtaius for us to sunuiuirise concliid!s+ To suinmarise the 
history of a science is to ^imutsarise the scietice iLsclin and wc 
affi therofom to rcicapitulate the great principles of initiation, as 
preserved and transmitted through alJ the ages. Magical science is the 
absolute science of equilibrium. It is essentially religious: it presided al the 
formation of dogmas in the antique world and has been thus the nunsing 
mother of ail dviliBatiorLs# O chaste and myslerEons mother who, in giving 
milk of poetry' and inspiration to the dawning generations, didst cover thy 
face and breast. Before all things she directs us to believe in God and to 
adore without seeking to define Him, since a God in definition is to some 
extent a finite GotL And after Deity she points to eternal mathematics and 
equilibrated forces as to the sovereign principles of things# 11 is said in the 
Bible that God has ordered all things according to weighty number and 
measure. Omnia in potui^e ei tt jjw«s«ra disposutf D™?# Weight is 

equilibrium* number is quantity, measure is proportion^—these three i and 
these are the eternal or divine basis of the science of Nature. Here now b 
the formula of equilibrium: Harmony results from the analogy of contrar¬ 
ies. Number is the scale of analogies, the proportion of which is mcasurCi# 
Tlie entire occult philosophy of the Zohar mighi be termed the scienoe of 
equilibrium.^ The key of numbers is found in the Sephit YflziFah; their 
generation is analogous to the afiyiation of ideas and the production of 
forms. On this account the ilfnminatcd hierophants of tSie Kabalah. cotn- 
bined the hieroglyphic signs of numbers, ideas and forms in their sacred 
alphabet. The oombinations of this alphabet give equations of Ideas^ and 
comprise by w*ay of indication all possible combinations in natural forms# 
According to Genesis, G<k 1 made man in His image, but as man is the living 
synthesis of creation, it follows that creation itself is made in the Ukeness 
of GchI There are three things m the universe—ihe Spirit, the plastic 
mediator and matter. The undents assigned to spirit* as its immediate 
instnimeat* that igneous fluid to w'hich they gave the generic name of 
Sulphur: to the plastic mediator they assigned the name of Mercury, 
because of the symbolism represented by the Caduoeus; to mattcir they 
gave the name of Salt* because of the fixed salt which remains after com¬ 
bustion* resisting the further action of fire# Sulphur was compared with the 
Father on account of the generative action of fire; Mercury w'itb the 
Mother* because of its pow'er of attraction and reproduction; and Salt, in 

^ To suggest that tii* ZoAar eadst* to propeynd and int^ret atliesisof equilibarium 
is like saying: that tlw vast tcit ia whtlen aiwut tii? Ipgcad of tlkc Edomite Kings or 
that it is a vioErat attack oe CluisEianity, because tbene is a refcrcdCo to each of these 
aubjects. Tbc Bj'mboEisiD of the Balance is practicaUy can£iicd to a uagle tract 
imbedded in the Zckar. 
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fine, was the Child, or that substance which is subjected to education by 
Nature. For them also the creative substance was one, and the name winch 
they gave it was light. Positive or igneous light was volatile Sulphur: light 
in iliE negative state, or made visible by the vibrations ol fire, was tbe 
fluidic or ethereal Mercury; and light neutralised, or shadow, the coagu¬ 
lated or Used composite under the form of earth, was termed Salt. 

After sucli manner did Hermes Trisroegistus formulate his sjunlwl, 
which is called tbe Emerald Tablet: "That which is aboiiT! is lUce that which 
is below, and that which is below is like that which is above for the opera¬ 
tions of the wendBrs of the one thing,"* This means that the univer^ 
movement is produced by the analogies of fixed and volatile, tbe volatile 
tending to be fixed and the fixed to become volatile, thus producing a 
continual exchange between the modes of the one substance, and from ^e 
fact of the exchange the combinations of universal form in everlasting 
rencwml. 

The fire is Osiris, or the suj\ \ the light is Isis, qt the moon ; tlicy are the 
lather and mother of that grand Telesma which is the imi^^ersal substance 
—not that they are its creatorSp but rather its generating the 

combined effort of which prodaos the fixed or earth, whence Hermes says 
that tills force has reached its plenary manifestation when earth has 
formed therefrom^ Osiris is Dot thetelorc God, even for the great hiero¬ 
phants of the Eg^iptiau ^nctiiaiy; he is the igneous or luminous shadow 
of the intellectual principle of hfe, and hence in the supreme moment of 
iruliation a hying voice whispered in the eax of the adept that dubious 
revelation: "Osiris is a black god." Woe to the recipient whose under- 
standing had not been raised by fnith above tbe purely ph>^cal symbols 
of Eg>T>tian revelation. Such words ^vould become (or him a formula of 
atheiOT, and his mind would be struck vrith blindnes. But for the believer, 
more exalted in intelligence, those same words sounded like an earnest of 
the most sublime hopes. It was as if the initiator said to him: My chiJd^ 
you mistake a lamp for the sun^ but that lamp is only a star of nights Still.p 
Ihe true sun exists: leave therefore the night and seek the day/' 

Tlial which the andents understood by the four elements iu no wise 
signified simple b^es. but rather the four elementary manitetatiotis 
of the one substance* These modes were represented by the sphinx, its 
wings corresponding to air, the woman's breasts to water, the body of the 
bull to earthy and the Hod^s daws to fire. The one substance^ thnee threC" 
fold in essentUd mode and tetradlc in the form of mantfestation such is 
the secret of the three pyramids, triangular in respect of their elevation, 
square at the base and guarded by the sphinx. In raising these monuments 
Egypt attempted to erect the Heroiican pUlars of universal science* Sands 
have accumulated^ centuries have passed, but the pj'raroids in their eternal 

1 ''Cod stretdied lorlh His right hand and created the world sixjve, and He 
ttrvttbed torth His Itft hand and cralod thft world below*... God created the worW 
below oo the model ol the world above, for the ima^e is foaod beneath of all that 
abidefiQo high ." — ^Qkwft Part 11, fol^ soul 
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greatness still propound to ihe natJons that eatgiua of whtdi the solution 
is lost. As to Uie sphinx, it to have sunk in the dust ol ag^. The great 
empires of Daniel have reigned by turn upon the earth and have gone do™ 
into the tombp ovemheiroed by tlieir Qvm weight. Conquests on the field 
of battlep Tuonuinents of labours, results of human passions— oil are 
engulfed with the symbolic body of the sphinx: now only the human head 
rises over tlie desert sands as if Iwkiiig for the universal empire of thought. 

Divine or die—^^such was the terrible dilemma proposed by tlie sphinx 
to the Candidates for Theban royalty. The reason is that the secrets of 
science are actually those of life; the alternatives are to reign or to serve, 
to be or not to be. The natural forces wiC break us if we do not put them 
to use for the conquest of the world. There is no mean between the height 
of kinghood and the ab3fS3 of the victim state, unless we are content to be . 
counted among those who are nothing because they ask not w'hy Or what 
they are. 

The compoate form of the sphinx also represents by Mcrcgiyi>liical 
analogy^ the four properties of the universaJ agent—^that is to say, the 
Astral Light^—di^olving. coagulating, heating and copling. These four 
properties, directed by the will of man, can moddy all phases o£ hTature, 
producing life or death. heaJtli or disease, love or hatred, wealth even or 
poverty, in accordance with the given krtpulsioti. They can place all the 
reflections of the light at the service of imagination; they are tlie para¬ 
doxical solution of the wildest questious which can be set for Tfanscen- 
dental Ifagic, Specimens of these paradoxical qustious shall here follow, 
together with the answers thereto: (i) Is it possible to escape death? 
(2) Is tliere such a tiling as the PhilosophicaJ Stone, and ^vhat must be 
done to find it? (3) is it possible to be ser^'cd by spirits? (4) What is meant 
by the Key. Ring and Seal of Solomon? (5) Is it possible to predict the 
future by reliable calculations? [6) Can gocnl or evil be worked at will by 
means of ntagical power? [7) What must be done to become a true 
magician? (S) What are the precise forces put in operation by Black 
Magic? 

We terra these questions paradoxical because they are outside all that 
is understood as science, while at the same time they seem negati ved by 
faith. If propounded by an uninitiated person they are merely fooUiardy, 
while their complete solution, if given by an adept, would seem Uke a 
sacrilege, God and Nature alike have closed the Sanctuary of Tran^n- 
dent Science, and this in such a manner that, beyond a certain limit, he 
who knows would speak to uo purpose, because he would not be under¬ 
stood. The revelation of the Great Magical Secret i$ therefore happily 
impossible. The replies which we are about to gi%x w-ill be the last possible 
expression of the word in Magic, and they will be put iix ah dearness, but 
we do not guarantee to make them comprehensible to our readers. 

In respect of the first and second, it is possible to escape death after 
two mannEns—in time and in eternity- We escape it in time by the cure of 
diseases and by avoiding the infirmities ol old age; we escape it m respect 
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of etemlU' by petpetuattog in memoiy per$onal identity amidst the trans- 
formations of existence. Let it be certified (i) that the life resultmg from 
motion can only be maintained by the succo^on and the perfecting o 
forms: (a) that the science of perpetual motion b the sci^ce of hie; 
the purpose of this science is the comet apprehension of e^mhbrated 
influences; (4) that all renewal operates by destniction, each generatton 
therefore involving a death and each death a generation. Let now 
further certify, with the ancient sages, that the universal principle of 
life is a substantial movement or a substance which is eternally and essen- 
tiallv moi’ed and mover, invisible and impalpable, in a volatile stale ma 
manilesting materially when it becomes fixed by the phenomena of polar¬ 
isation* This substance is indefectible, incorruptible and consequenUy 
immortal; but its manifestations in the world of form arc subject to eternal 
mutation by the perpetuity of movement. Thus all dies because all bv^, 
and if it were possible to make any lonn eternal, then motion would be 
arrested and the only real death would be thus created. To imprison a soul 
for ever in a mummified human body, such would be the terrible solution 
of that magical paradox concerning pretended immortality in the same 
body and on the same earth. All is regenerated by the universal di^lveot 
of the first substance. The force of this dissolvent is concentrated in the 
quintessetice—that is to say, at the equilibrating centre of a dual poLanty* 
TI1C four elements of the ancients are the four forces of the universal 
ma^et, represented by the figure of a cross, which cross revolves indefi- 
nitSy about its own centre and 50 propounds the enigma respecting the 
quadrature of the circle. The Creative Word spealts from the middle of the 
cross and cries: "It is finished." It is in the exact proportioii of the four 
elementarv fomis that we must seek the Universal Medicine of bodies, even 
as the Medicine of the Soul is offered by religion in Him Who givm Him¬ 
self eternally on the cross for the saK'ation of the world. The magJiehc 
state and polarisation of the heavenly bodies results from their equili¬ 
brated gravitation about suns, which are the common reservoirs of their 
electro-magnetism. The vibration of the quintessence about common 
reserv'oirs manifests by fight, and the polarisation of light is revealed by 
colours, WTiite is the colour of the quimessenco; this colour condense 
towards its native pole as blue and becomes fixed as black; while it 
condenses towards its positive pole as yellow and becomes fixed as red. 
Thus centrifugal life proceeds always from black to red, passing by w'hite. 
and centripetal hie returns from red to black, following the same path. 
The four intermediates or mixed hues produce with the three primary 
colours what are called the seven colours of the prism and the solar 
spectrum. These seven colours form seven atmospheres or seven luminoiK 
iones round each sun, and the planet which is dominant in each zone is 
magnetised in a manner analogous to the colour of its atmosphere. In the 
depths of the earth, metals are formed like planets in the sky. by the par¬ 
ticular influences of a latent fight which decomposes when trayerang 
certain regions. To take possssfon of a subject in which the metallic light 
364 
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is btcdt, before it becomes specialised, and drive it to the extreme positive 
|X)Je—^tliat is to say . to the live red—by the help ol a fire derived from the 
light itself—such is the secret in full of the Great Work. It will be under¬ 
stood that this positive light at its cslrcine degree of condensation is life 
itself in a fixed state, serving as a nniversaJ dissolvent and as a medicine 
for all Kingdoms of Nature. But to extract from marcassite, stibium and 
philosophical arsenic the living and bisexual metallic sperm, we must have 
a prime dissolvent which is a mineral saline menstruum, and there must be, 
moreover, the concurrence of magnetism and electricity. The rest proceeds 
of itself in a single vessel, being the athanor, and by the graduated fire of 
one lamp. The adepts say that it is a work of women and children. 

The heat, light, dectricity and magnetism of modem chemists and 
physicists were for the ancients elementary phenomenal manifestations 
of one substance, called Od and OA—that is to say, mu, Tnit. niR. Od 

is the active, Ob the passive, and Aour is the name of the bisexual and 
equilibrated composite which is signified when the Hermetic philosophers 
speak ol gold. V^ulgar gold is metalised, Aewr and philosophic^ gold is the 
ifamM Aour in the state of a soluble gem. Theoretically. accortUng to the 
transcendental science of antiquity, the Philosophical Stone which heals 
all diseases and accumplislics the transmutation of metals exists therefore 
incontestably. Does it. however, or can It, exist in fact? If we answer this 
in the aflumative, no one will believe, and the simple statement shall stand 
a$ a paradoxical solution of the paradoxes expressed by the two first 
questioRS. without dealing with the problem as to what must be done in 
order to ^d the Philosophical Stone. M. de la Palisse would reply in our 
place that in order to find one must of necessity seek, unless indeed dis¬ 
covery U a matter of chance. Enough has been said to direct and facUitate 
research. 

The third and fourth questions concern the ministry of spirits and the 
Key, Seal and Ring of Solomon, When the Saviour Of the world, at His 
temptation in the desert, overcame the three lusts which keep the soul in 
bondage—that is to say, the lust of the appetites, lust of ambition and 
lust of greed—i t is written that the angeU came down to serve Hiim The 
explanation is that spirits are subject to the sovereigr spirit, and he is the 
sovereign spirit who binds the rebellious lurbtileaec and unlaoi’fuJ pnq- 
penaties of the flesh. It should be noted at the same time that to reverse 
the natural Order of conununication subsisting between things which are 
is opposed to the law of Pros'idcnce, We do not find that the Saviour of 
the w'orld and His apostles evoked the souls of the dead. The immortaiity 
of the soul, being one of the most consoling dogmas of religion, is reserved 
for the aspirations of faith and will never be proved by facts accessible to 
the criticism of science. Loss of reason, or its distraction at the very least, 
is hence and will be alwaj-s the penalty for those who dare to pry into the 
other life with the ej-es of this world only. Hence aJso magical traditions 
always represent the spirits of the dead as responding to evocations with 
sad and angry oountenances. They complain of being troubled in their 
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repose and ihcy proHer only reproadies and menaces, 'rbe Kej'sof Solomon 
are religioui and rational forces expressed by signs, and their use Ls not 
so much in the evocation of spirits as to sJiield us from aberration m 
csperiences relative to the occult sciences. The Seal is the synthesis of 
iheKeys and the Ring indicates its osc. The King of Solomon is at once 
round and square and it represents the mystery of the quadrature of the 
circle. It is composed of seven squares so arranged that tliey form a circle. 
Their betels are round and square, one being of gold and the other of sUver. 
The Ring should be a filagree of the seven metils. In the silver setting a 
wrhile stone is placed and in the gold one there is a red stone. The white 
stone bears the sign of the Macrocosm, while the Microcosm ii on the red 
stone. \Vheii the Iting is worn upon the finger, one of the stones should be 
turned inwards and tlie other outward, accordingly as it is desired to 
cominand Spirits of %ht or darkne^. The plenary powers of this Ring 
can be accounted for in a few words. The will is omnipotent when armed 
with die living forces of Nature. Thought is idle and dead until it m^i- 
fests by word or rign; it can therefore neither spur nor direct will. The sign, 
being the indispensable form of thought, is tlie necessary instrument of 
will. The more perfect the agn the more powerfully b the thought formu¬ 
lated. and the will is consequently directed with more force. Blind faith 
move's mountains, and what therefore would be possible to faith if enlight¬ 
ened by complete and indubitable scien«? If the soul could concentrate 
its plenary understanding and energy In the utterance ol a single word, 
would not that word be aU-powerfuJ t The Ring of Soloinon, with its double 
seal, tyjnfies all science and faith of the Magi expressed by one sign. Il 
CTTnbolises the powers of heaven and earth and the sacred laws which 
^e them, whether in the celestial Macrocosm or in the Microcosm of man. 
It is the talisman of talismans and the pantade which is above pantactes. 
As a sign of life it is omnipotent, but it is without efficacy m a dead sign: 
intelligence and faith, the mtelligsnce of Nature and faith in its eternally 
Active Cause—of such is the life of signs. 

The profound study of natural mysteries may alienate ^e casual 
observer from God because mental fatigufi p^alyses the aspirations of the 
heart. It is in this sense that the occult sciences may be dangerous and 
even fatal for certain personalities. Mathematical exactitude, the atsolute 
rigour of natural laws, their harmony and simplicity, suggest to many an 
inevitable, eternal, inexorable mechanism, and for such as these Providence 
recedes behind the iron wheels of a clock in perpetual motion. They ^ 
to reBoct on the indubitable fact of freedom and autocracy in thinking 
beings. A man disposes at his will of creatures organised like himself; he 
can snare birds in the air. fish in the water and wild beasts in the forest; 
he can cut down or burn entire forests; he can mine and blast rocks, or 
even mountains: he can modify all forms about him; and yet. notwith¬ 
standing the Supreme analogies of Nature, he refuses to believe that other 
inicJligant beings might at their will disintegrate and consume worlds, 
extinguish suns by a breath or reduce them to starry dust—beings so 
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great that they are too mitdi for our tacolty of sight, evita as we^ in our 
tunip axe probably inappreciable to the eye of the mite or worm. And if 
sneh beings esist without the universe being destroyed a thousaiid times 
over, must we not admit that they are tmder obedience to a supreme ttill* 
a wise and omnipotent force ^ which forbids them to atmUiilate worlds, 
even as it forbids us to destroy tlic swaJlow's nesi and the chrysalis of the 
butterfly? For the Magus who is conscious of this powr in the deep places 
of his nature, and who discerns in universaJ law the instruments of eternal 
justice, the Seal of Solomon, his Koj-s and his fliog are tokens of supreme 
royalty. 

The ne^ct questions ooncern the prediction of things to come by moans 
of reliable cakulations and the working of good or evil by magical influence. 
The answers are hi this wise. Two chess players of equ^ skill being sealed 
at a table and having opened the game, which of them will win ? Assuredly 
the more watchhil of the two* If i knew the preoccupations of both, 1 
could foresee certainly the result of their match. To foresee is to win at 
chessp and it is the same in the game of life* In fife nothing comes by chance: 
chance is the unforeseen, but that which the ignorant fail to perceive in 
advance has been accounted for already by the sage. All events, fike all 
forms, result cither from a confiict or from a l^lancing of forces, which 
forces can be represented by mimbem. The future may thus be dEtermiiied 
in advance by calculation. Every extreme action is counterpoised by an 
equivalerit reactiou. So laughter presiges tears, and for this reason our 
Savour said: "Blessed are those who mourn,*' He said also, and again 
for the same reason: 'VHe that exaJtcth him^eff shall be abased, and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.^' Today Nebuchadneizar is a god; 
tomorrow he will be chai^d into a beast.. Today Alexander makes his 
triumphal entr>' into Babylon and has incense offered to him oh all the 
altars; but tomorrow he die in a state of degraded drunkenness. The 
future is in the past, and the past is also in the future. When genius fore¬ 
sees, it remembers* Effecis are linked together so inevitably and so exactly 
to their causes, and become on their own part the causes for further effects 
in such conforniity with the first as regards their manner of production, 
that a single fact may reveal to a seer an entire succession of mysteries. 
The coming of Christ makes that of Anti-Christ a certainty: bui the 
advent of AntTChrisl will precede the triumph of the Holy Spirit. Tht 
money^seeking epoch in which we now Live is the precursor of more lavish 
charities and of greater good works than the world has yet known. 

But it must be understood that the will of man modifies hlind caus^ 
and that a single impetus started by him may change the equilibrium of an 
entire wwld. If such is man's power in the ^vorld under hk dominion, what 
must be that of the inteUigeaces which rule the suns? The least the 
Egrigor^^ with a breath, and by dilating suddenly the latent calorio oi our 
earth,^ might shatter and reduce it into a cloud of dust. Btlan also can dissi¬ 
pate by a breath all the happiness of one of his kind. Human beings arc 
magnetised like worlds; like suns, they inadktfi thar particular light;some 
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are more absorbent^ some give forth more freely* No one is isolated in this 
world; each is a fatality or a providence. Augustus and Cinna encounter^ 
both axe proud and implacable; and hereof is fatality. That fatali^ mahes 
rinra seek to slay Augustus, who is impelled as fataJJy to punish hini; 
but he elects to forgive. Here fatality is chan^d into providence^ and the 
epoch of Augustus, inaugurated by this sublime beneficence, was worthy 
to witness the birth of Him Wimsaid: "Forgive your enemies.'" By extend¬ 
ing his mercy to Cinnap Augustus atoned for all the revenge of Octavius. 
So long as man is subject to the dictates of fatality* he is profane—that 
is to say, a man who must be eKcliided from the sanctuary of knowledgCj 
because in his hands knowledge would become a terrible Instrument of 
destruction. On the contrary, the man who is free* who governs by under¬ 
standing the blind instincts of life, is essentially a preserver and repaker, 
for Nature is the domain of his power and the temple of his immortality- 
When the uninitiated seeks to do good the result is eviL On the other hand, 
the true initate can never will to do evil; if he strikes it h to cliastise and to 
cure. The breath of the uninitiated is deadly, that of the initiate is life- 
giving. He who is profane suffer^ that others may suffer also, but the 
initiate endures in order that others may be spared. He whq is profane 
steeps his arrows in his own blood and poisons them; he who b initiated 

enres the most crud wounds by a single drop of his blood. 

The last questions are what must be done to be^xune a true magician 
and in what precisely do the powers of Black Magic consist? Now, he who 
disposes of the secret forces of Nature and yet does not risk being crushed 
by tbem^c b a true magician. He b known by bis works and by his end 
which is always a great sacrifice. Zoroaster created the primitive doctrine 
and civilisations of the Basti after which he vanished in a tempest like 
CEdipus. Orpheus gave poetry tn Greece and with that poetry the beauty 
of all high things; he then perished in an orgy in which he refused to join* 
All his virtues notwithstanding, Julian was only an initiate of Black Ma^c; 
his death was that of a victim and not of a martyr; it was an annihilation 
and a defeat ! he failed to understand his epoch. Though acquainied with 
the Doctrine of Transcendental Magic, he misapplied the Kitual* Apol¬ 
lonius of Tyana and S>mesius were simply wonderful philosophers: they 
cultivated the true science but did nothing for posterity. At their period 
the Magi of the Gospel reigned in the three parts of the known world, and 
the oracles were silenced by the cries of the babe of Be thlehem. The King 
of Kings, the Magus of all Magi, had come into the world and the ritual- 
worships, the laws, the empires, all were changed. There is a void in the 
world of marvels between Jesus Christ and Napoleon, That incarnate word 
of battle, that armed Messiah who was the bearer of the last name, came 
blindly and unconsciously to complete the Qiristiaii message. This revela¬ 
tion had 50 far taught us how to die, but the Napoleonic civilisation has 
shown us how to conquer* The two messages—sacrifice and victory, how 
to sufier. to die, to strive and to overcome-^contrary as they are in appear¬ 
ance—comprise in their union the great secret of honouTp Cross of the 
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Saviour Md cross of valour, you aro mcomplcte when apart from one 
anouicr, for only he knows how to conquer who has Jeamed self-devotion 
even to death^, and how can this be attained lixoept by belief in eternal 
me t Though he died in appearance, Napoleon is dcstbed to return in tbe 
person of one who wiU realise his spirit, Solomon and Charlemagne will 
return ^ in the peraon of a single monarch; and then St. John the 
Ev^gelist, who according to tradition shall be reborn at the end of time 
^ app^ as sovereip pontiff, the apostle of undeistanding and of love! 
m* combustion of these two ndeis. announced by all the prophets, will 
bring about the wonder of the world's regeneration. The srience of the 
true magic^ be then at its zenith, for so far our workera of miracles 
nave «en for the most part sorcerers and bondsmen—^that is to sav the 
Wmd ms^ents of chance. Now. the masters whom fatalitv casts upon 
the world are soon overthrown thereby, and those who coiquer in^ 
of t^ir passions shaU fall the prey of those passions. When Prome- 
theus m his jealousy of Jupiter stole the thunderbolts of the gods he sought 
to create MMortal eagle, but what he made and immortalised was a 
™itiire. We ^ m another fable of that impious king Ixion, who would 
have raided the queen of heaven, but that which he received in his aims 
a ^thlea cloud, and he was bound by fiery serpents to the ineaor* 
able wheel of destiny. These profound allegories are a warning to false 
Mngic Science and partisans of Black Magic. The power 
’s a coutogion of vertigo and an epidemic of unreason, 
e t^ty of passion is like a fiery serpent which twuts and writhes 
ab<mt the world devouring the souls therein. But intel%encc^peaccabJe, 
smilmg and fuU of love-represented by tlie ilother of God, sets her foot 
upon ite head. Fatality consumes itself and is that old serpent of Kronos 
eternity devouring its taU. Rather there are two hostile serpents striving 
tHte with another, tiatfl such time as harmony intervenes to enchant t h -^ m 
and make them interlace peaceably around the caduceus of Hermes, 
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The most intemperate and absurd of all faiths is to believe that there 
JS no univ^ and absolute mtcUie™t principle, ft is a faith, since it 
involves the ^gali^ of the mdefinite and indefinable; it is intemperate, 
for rt IS iMlatog and desolatmg; it is absurd, because it supposes complete 
nothing m place of most complete perfection. In Nature all is prese^ed 
by equiLhnuni and renewed by activity. Equilibrium in order and activity 
s^ifics Fhfc science of cquifibrium and movement is the abso¬ 

lute science of Nature. Man by its aid can produce and direct natural 
phenom™ ^ he nses ei,^ towards intelligence that is higher and more 
^rfect than his o^. Moral ^umbriuin is the concurrence of scien® and 
fanh. distinct m their forces but joined m their action to endow the spirit 
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and heart of man with that rule which h reason. Die science which denies 
faith is not less unreasonable than the faith i^rluch denies science. 

Die object of faith cannot be dehned and still b$s denied by science^ 
sdencep on the contrary, is itself called to substantiate the rational basis 
of the hypotheses of faith. An isolated belief docs not constitute faith, be* 
cause it lacks authority and hence moral guarantee; it tends to fanatidsm 
and superstition. Faith is the confidence which is imparted by rdi^on— 
that is to say* by the commiinion of bdief. True religion h constituted 
by iinit"ersal suffiage. It b therefore ever and essentially catholic — that is 
to say* I ini versa L. It is an ideal dictatorship prodaimed generally in the 
revolutionary domain of the unknown. WTien the law of equilibrium is 
understood more adequately it wiU put an end to all the wars and revolu¬ 
tions of the old world. There has been conflict between powers as between 
moral forces. The papacy is bkmed because it dings to teropoifal power, 
but what is forgotten is the protestant tendency towards usurpation of 
spiritual power. So long as the royalties put forward a pretension to be 
popes, so long will jhe popes be driven* by the same law of cquilihriurn* to 
the pretension of being kings. The whole world contmues to dream of 
unity in political power* but it does not understand the powder resident in 
equihl>rated dualism. ConhontEd by the royal usurpers of spiritual power, 
if the Pope were king no longer^ he would be no longer anytHug. In the 
temporal order he is subject, like others* to the prejudgments of his time; 
he dare not therefore abdicate bis temporal power* if such abdication 
would be a scandal for a considerable part of the w-orld. \Vhen the sovereign 
opiniou of the universe shall have proclaimed publidy that a tEmporal 
prince cannot be Pope; when the C^ar of all the Russias and the King of 
Great Britain sliall have renounced their derisive priesthood, the Pope 
will know that which remains to be done on his own part. Till then he must 
struggle* and if needs be must die, to mamtain the integrity of St. Peter's 
patrimony. 

The science of moral eqiiilibrimn vrill put an end to religious disputes 
and philosophical blasphemies. Men of understanding will be also men of 
religion when it comes to be recognised that religion does not impeach the 
freedom of consdenoe* and when those who are truly religious shall respect 
that science which recognises on its own part the existence and necessity 
of a universal rehgion. Such science will flood the philosophy of history 
with new light, and will furnish a synthEiic plan of all the natural sdcnccs. 
The law of equilibrated forces and of organic compensations wiU reveal a 
new chemistry and a new physics. So from discovery to discovery we shall 
work back to Hemietic philosophy* and shall be astonished at those prodi¬ 
gies of ^rnplidty and brilliance which have been for so long and long 
forgotten. 

Philosophy in that day wiU be exact like matbemties, for true ideas— 
being those which are identical with the living orders and so constituting 
the science of reality—shall combine with reason and justice to furnish 
e.'cact proportions and equations as rigorous as numbers. Error thenceforth 
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Will be poslblc to ignorance alone, and true knowledge will be free from 
self-deception. Aestheticism will be subordinated no longer to caprfeas of 
taste which change as fashions change. If the beautiful is the splendour of 
the truej, we shall be able to calculate without error the radiation of a tight 
of which the source shah be oertainly knomi and detcimined with cjcact 
precision. Poetry v^tJ! aboimd no longer with foolish and subversive 
tendencies, nor will poets be those dangerous enchanters whom Plato 
croiroed with flowers and banished from hh republic; they will be rather 
magicians of reason and gracious mathematidans of liaimony. Does this 
moD that the earth will become an Eldorado? No, for so long as humanity 
exists, there will be children, meaning those who are w-^eaJCp small, ignorant 
and pwr. But society will be governed by its true masters, and there will 
be no irremediable evil in human life. It will be understood that the divine 
miracles are those of eternal order, and the phantoms of imagfinatiDn wilt 
be worshipped no longer on the faith of unexplained wonders. The ah- 
normal character of certain phenomena is only a proof of our ignorance 
in the presence of the kw^ of Nature. Wien designs to comruunicate 
the know^ledge of Himself He enlightens otir reason and does not seek to 
confound or surprise it. In that day we shall know the utmost limit of the 
powder of man who is created in the image of God; we sh:iil realise that he 
also is a creator in his own sphere and that his goodness, directed by 
Eternal ReasoDj is a low'er protndence for beings tdiich are placed by 
Nature under his influence and domination. Religion will then and for 
evermore have nothing to fear from progress, and will follow in the course 
thereof. The Blessed Vincent de Lerins, a doctor justly venerated in the 
golden chain of -Catholicism^ expresses admimhly this accord between 
progress and conservative authority. According to him, true faith is 
w^orthy of our coofidence only on nccouot of that im^-ariable authority 
which safeguards its dogmas Cram the caprices of human ignorance* 
"This notwithstanding,'" adds Vincent de Lerins, "such immobility is not 
death; on the contrary, it preserv'es a germ of life for the future. That 
which we believe today without uaderstandmg will be understood by the 
future, which will rejoice in the hnowiedge thereof. Poskrilas int^ledum 
graUfUittr, qticd anld vesfustas non inteik^um vmcrabiiiHr^ If therefore 
w^e are asked ivhether all progress is excluded from the religion of Christ 
Jesus, the aitsw'er is no, assuredly, for great is the pragre^ expected. 
Who indeed would be so jealous of humanity and at such enmity with 
God as to wish to hinder progress? But the condition is that it should be 
progress in reality, and not change of belief. Progress is the growth and 
development of each thing according to its class and its nature* Disorder 
is confusion and the medley of things and their nature. There must be un¬ 
doubtedly a difference in ihe degrees of inteiligeinoe, soience and wisdom, 
as much for men in general as lor each man in particular, according to the 
natural succession of epochs in the Church, but only so that all be con- 
served and that dogma shall ever cherish the same spirit and maintain 
the same dehnition. Religion should dewlop souls successively, as life 
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develops bodies whicli remain the s^me through all the stages of theif 
erowtk How great is the difleiencc between the infantile flower of early 
years themstnrity of agel The old, notwithstanding ^ are the satne m 
respect of personality as they were in boyhood; it is the ^terior and the 
appearances which have changed. The limbs of an infant in the cradle are 
exceedingly frail, yet are they the $anie organs, having the same root 
principles, as tliose of the man; and this must be so, for otherwise there is 
deformity or death. 

'‘^The analogy obtains in the religion of Jesus Christ, for progress 
therein is fulfilled according to the same conditions and foUowing 
laws^ It growls with the years, with the years it increases in strength, out 
nothing Is added to the sinn total of its being. It was bom complete and 
perfect in respect of proportions, and it grows and extends without 
changing. Our fathers sowed the wheat, and our nephews ought not to 
reap tarts. The intennediate crops change nothing iu the nature of the 
grain; we leave it perforoe as we take it. CatholicLsm planted roses* and is 
it for us to substitute brambles? No, unqucsticsnably; otberwisCp woe to 
us. The balm and cinnamon of this spiriiual paradise must not change 
in our hands to aconite and poison. All whatsoever which in the Churchy 
that lovely Und of God, has been sown by the fathers be cultivated 
and nourished by the sons. This only must grow, and this alone blossom, 
but it may increase, and it should develop. As a fact, God permi^ tbat^e 
dogmas of this heavenly philosophy shall be studied, developed, polished 
in a certain sense: but that which is forbidden b to change them, and that 
which is a crime is to prune them or to mutilate. May new light come down 
on them and the wise distinctions multiply, but let them ever preserve 
their fulness* their integrity and their native quality-" 

Let 115 therefore take it for granted that all conquests of science in to 
past ha’i’e been achieved for the profit of the universal Church, with 
Vincent de Lerins, let U5 allocate thereto the undivided heritage of 
aU piofiTcss to come. Unto her be the great aspirations of Zoroaster 
all discoveries of Hetmes; hers be the Key of the Holy Arch and the Ring 
of Solomon, lor she represents the holy and immutable hierarchy. She is 
Stronger by reason of her struggle and is grounded by her apparent falls 
in still greater stability^ She suffers in order that she may reign; she is 
cast down that she may be exalted in her rising: and she dies tot pay 
rise agaiUk "We must be prepared,” says Comte Joseph de Mai^tre, lor a 
great event in the divine order: we inoving toTvards It at an accelerated 

pace, wliich must be manifest to all observers, while striking oracles 
announce that the hour is at hand. Many prophecies in the Ap&calypsis 
have relemnce to these modem times. One writer has gone so far as to say 
that the event is already inaugurated and that the French nation is 
destined to become the great instrument of the most mighty of all revolu¬ 
tions. There is perhaps no truly religious man in all Europe —1 spe^ of 
to educated classes—who is not in expectation of something extraordinary 
at this present mumeot. Ooes a geneiral presentimciit of the kind count for 
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nothing? Go back Uirough past ages, even to the birth of onr Saviour. 
At that period a high and my'sterious x^oice^ beginning id the Ea^em 
realms, proclaiined that the East was about to triumph^ that a conqueror 
would come out of Judea, that a di^'ine infant was gix'en us, ihat He wooJd 
descend from higtiest heaven and restore the goickn age uiXKn the earth. 
Such ideas wre spread abroad everywhere, and as they lent themseh^es 
to poetry, above aU things, they were taken over by the greatest of Latin 
poets and emblazoned with brilliant hues in hL^ PoUiOr To-day, as in the 
time of Viigil, the universe is in expectation, and how on our part shaQ 
we despise such strong persuasion, or by what righi condemn those who 
are devoted to sacxed researches on the indications of divine signs ? If 
you seek proof of what b in store, look at the sciences Ihenaselves; consider 
the progress of chembtry, of astronomy abo, and you will see where they 
arc leading. Would you think, for example, that Newton takes us back to 
Pythagoras and that it will be proved presently that the heathen ly bodies 
are set in motion, like human bodies, by inteUigences joined thereto? 
We know not how, but this b what is on the point of being verihed 
beyond all dbpute. Such doctrine may seem paradoxical and even ridicu¬ 
lous, because current opinion imposes this xieiv; but let us wait till the 
natural afhnity of religion and science marry both in the mind of a single 
inan of genius. His advent cannot be far off, and then the opinions ivhich 
now* seem biiarre or irrational wtIJ become axioms which no one will 
question, while people will talk of our present stupidity as they now speak 
of medbeval superstition/'* 

According to St. Thomas^ and it b a beautiful utterance i ‘"'All that 
God wills is just, but that which b just should not be so designated only 
because God wUJs it”^—AVn ex hac dteitur justum p$cd Deus Uiud vuk. 
The moral doctrine of the future b contained hjerein, and from its Imitful 
principle one deduction follows immediately: not only is it good from the 
standpoint of faith to do what is ordained by God, but even from the 
standpoint of reason it is excellent and rational to Obey Rim. Man can 
therefore say: I do good not only because God wills it but because 1 also 
wUl. The will of humanity may be thus at once free and in conformity, lur 
reason^—demonstrating in an irrecusable fashion the wisdom of the 
prescriptions of faitb—will act on its proper tmpube by following the tlixme 
law, of which reason thus becomes, as it w*ere, the human sanction From 
that time forward superstition and impiety will be no longer ix>ssible, w-hile 
from these considerations it foUows that in religion and in practical—that 
b to say, in moral—phiiosophy, there will be an absolute authority, and 
moral dogmas will alone be revealed and established. Till then we shall 
bax-e the pain and constemation of seeing daily the mo^X simple and 
universal questions of right and duty challenged, while if blasphemies are 
reduced to silence^ it b one thing to impose such silence but another to 
persuade and convert* 

So long as Transcendental Magic was profaned by the wickedness ol 

^ JoGcph dc mistie: Sairifi di Si. PdiftsboU^g, I$£T, p. 
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men, the Churdi of nccesstly proscribed it. False Gnostics have dis* 
preditcd that name of Gnostidsm which was onoe $o pure; sorcerers have 
outrtLged tiifi children of the Magi; but religion, that frieiid of tradition 
and guardian of the treasures of antiquity, can no longer reject a doctrine 
anterior to the Bible and in perfect accord with traditioiiai respect for 
the past, as well as Avith our most vdial hopes for progress in the future. 
The common people are initiated by toil and by faith into the right of 
property and knowledge^ There will always be such a people, as there will 
be children always; but when the aristocracy, endows with wisdom,^ 
shsJl become a mother to the people, the path of penional, successive, 
gradual emandpation will be open to all, and be that is called will thereby 
be enabled through his oxm efforts to attain the rank of the elect. 11115 is 
that mystery of the future whidi antique initiation concealed in it$ dark 
rece:$se$4 The mimcles of Nature made subject to the will of man are 
reserved for the ehset to come. The crook of the priestbcKid shall become 
the rod of rrrirades: it was so in the time of Moses and of Hermes; it will 
be so again, ITie soeptre of the Magus will be that of the world's king or 
emperor; and that person wiU by right be first among men who shall have 
shewn himself greatest of all in knowledge and in virtue. Magic, at that 
time, will be no longer an occult science except for the ignorant; it will be 
one that is incontestable for ah* Then shall universal revektioa re^older 
one to another all links of its golden chain; the human epic ’^rill dose and 
oven the efforts of Titans will have serv'ed only to restore the altar of the 
true God. .■\11 forms which have dothed the divnue thought successiv'dy 
wiU be reborn inunortal and perfect* AH those features sketched by the 
successive art of nations will be united to form the perfect image of God* 
Having been purified and brought out of chaos, dogma will give birth 
naturally to an infallible ethic, and the soda! order will be constituted on 
this basis. Sy^stems w^Mch are now in warfare are dreams of the twihght; 
let them pass. The sun shines and the earth follows its cotirse; distracted 
is he who doubts that the day is coming. Distracted abo are those who say 
that Catholicism is otdy a d^d trunk and that we must put the axe 
thereto, iTiey do not see that beneath its dry bark the living tree b 
renewed unceasingly. Truth has no past and no future; it b etemal; it b 
not that which ends; It Is our dream only. Hammer and hatchet, which 
destroy in the sight of man, are in God's hand as the knife of a pniner* and 
the dead branches—being superstitions and beresi^ in reUgSon, scienoe 
and politics—can alone be lopped from the tree of everlasting convictioas 
and belieb. 

It has been the purpose of tMs History of Magic to demonstrate that, 
at the begiiming, the symbab of religion were those also of science, which 
was then in concealment. May religion and sdenoe, reunited in the future, 
give help and shew love to one another, like two sisters, lor theirs has 
been one cradle. 
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AtnrtOH^S PREFACE PREFIXED TO THE FIRST EDTTTON^ 

Tee works ot Eliplias L^vi oti tlif* ^cncc of the anCiCEt arc intended to 
form a complete coor^, divided into Uiree fiarta. The Erat i;jart contains the 
Doctme and Hittinl of TranscendentaJ ilagk; the second is The History of 
Hagac; and the third will be pubtbhed later under the title of The Key to the 
Cereal Mysteri^. Token separately* each of these ports gives a complete 
inatroction and Eecim to contain the whole science; but in order to a full 
uudcrstmiding of one it is indispensable to study the two others carefuHy^ 

The triadic dlvision ol our Lmdertaldng has been imposed by the science 
ftselfp becanse our dfiscoveiy of its great mysteries rests entirely upon the 
significance which the old hierophants attached to numbers, Tnititit fenr 
them the generating nurnhtST, and in the exposition ol evei^^ doctrine they 
had regard to (o) the theory on which it was based^ (&) its realisation and |c| 
its application to all posaible uses, W^liethcr pbilosophicaJ or religions, thns 
vwre dogmas foonod; and thns the dogmatic of that Qtrbtiaihty 

which was heir of the magi imposes on our faith the recognition of Throe 
Persons in one God and three mysteries in universal reLtgioii. 

VVe haw followed in the arrangement of the two works already prabitshed* 
and shall follow in the third work, the plan indicated by the Kabidah—that is 
to say, by the purest tTadition of occultism. Our D^trine and RityaJ are 
each di^dded into riventy-two chapters distinguished by the twenty-two lettera 
of the Hebrew alphabet. We have ^t at the head of each ebapter the letter 
thereto belonging and the Tatin words which, according to the best writers, 
represent its hicroglyplUcaJ meaning. For example, at the head of the first 
chapter will be found: 


iX A 

The RECEf>lE£rr 
Disciplina 
EoKipb 
Ketluer 

The explanation is that the letter Aieph —equivalent to A in Latin, and 
haviaE the number i as its numerical value—signifies the Redpieut, the man 
who is called to initiatidD, the quahlied personality, corrtsspondmg to the 
Baciielar of the Tarot, It rigntfica also diicipiimt, or dogmatid syUepsis; 
Brtsoph, or being in its general and primary conceptioa; and finally. Keihir, 
or the Crown, which, in Kabalistic tbeolDgy^ is the £mt and obscure idea of 
Divinity + The chapter in question is the development of the title and the 
title contains hieToglyphically the whole chaptetr 

The History of Hl^c, which follows, narrates and explains, according to 
the general theory of the science furnished in the Doctrine and Ritual, the 
realisation of that science through the ages. As the lutroduction explains, it 

^ For the sake ol completcoje^ t have inntuded this preface, though kom bo^ 
pulnU of view it might have h«u rcaJoueihly omitted altogether 
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U coostlttited in harmony with the nciatier seven—tiie septeitaiy being the 
number of the creative week and ot Divine KealUatioa. 

The Key to the Great Mysteries will be established on the number fotu 
— which is that of the enigmatic forms of the sphinx ami of elementaiy mani- 
festatiorta, Tt is the number of the square and of force. In the book 
referred to, certitude will be established on irremovable basts. The enigma of 
the sphinx will have its complete solution and onr readers will be provided 
with that Key of things kept secret Iram the foundation of the world which 
the learned Postel only dared to depict enigfuatically in one of his most 
obscure books, giving no satisfactory explanation. 

The History of Magic explains the aMnnations fotmd in the Iloctrine and 
Ritual; the Key ol the Great Mysteries will oomplete and explain the History 
of Magic. In this manner, for the attentive reader at least, we trust that 
nothing will be found wanting in onr revelation crf the secrets of Jewish 
KabaJism and of Sopreme Magic — whether that of Zoroaster or of Kermeax 

The writer of these books gives lessons wOlidgly to seriotis and interested 
persons in search of these: but once and for all he desires to forewarn his 
readers that he tells no fortunes^ does not teach divinatino, makes no pre^- 
tioos, composes no philtre and lends himself to no sorcery and no evocation. 
He is a man of science^ not a man of deceptiqiix He condemns energetically 
whatsoever is condemned by religion, and hence he most not be confounded 
with persona who can be approached without hcaitatjoii on a question of 
applying their knowledge to a dangerous or illicit use. Forthe rest, he welcomes 
honest criddfim,. but he fails to understand certain hostilities^ Serious study 
and conscleniioiis labour are superior to all attacks: and the fir^ ble^inga 
which they procure, for thOM who can appreciate them, are profound peace 
and nnivers^ benevolence. 
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